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CULTURE MIGRATIONS AND CONTACTS 
IN THE BERING SEA REGION By HENRY B. COLLINS, JR. 


T is not my intention to speculate upon very early or original migrations 

of man into America which in all probability did take place around 
Bering Strait. During the past ten years archaeological investigations in 
this region have thrown considerable light on the problems of Eskimo pre- 
history. They have not, however, revealed the existence of any pre-Eskimo 
remains or provided evidence relative to original human migrations across 
Bering Strait. The purpose of the present paper is to discuss briefly certain 
facts brought to light by recent investigations in northern and southern 
Alaska that seem to indicate continental and intercontinental movements 
of culture or population in these regions, even though the movements are 
not of a primary nature or in the direction usually thought of.' 

The first such movement, which affected northern Alaska, is definitely 
secondary, but it is for that reason of essential importance to a proper 
evaluation of existing conditions. I refer to the Thule culture and the part 
that it seems to have played in the formation of the present Alaskan Eskimo 
culture. 

When Mathiassen discovered the widespread remains of the prehistoric 
Thule culture north and west of Hudson Bay in 1921-24 he assumed, and 
with every reason for doing so, that it had spread to these regions from 
Alaska. He was led to this belief principally by the very close resemblances 
between the Thule culture and that of the modern Point Barrow Eskimo. 


We find that of the 152 unquestionable Thule elements we recognise no fewer 
than 94 in the Pt. Barrow district, and, what is more, they are for the most part 
types which belong to the most characteristic in the Thule culture, as for instance 
22 of the 31 “‘representative forms’ of the Thule culture 
say that the likeness between the Thule culture and the Pt. Barrow culture is 
exceedingly great; and in respect to these it is not nearly so necessary, as in West 
Greenland, to turn to old finds for the purpose of finding parallels to the Thule 
culture. The greater part of the elements mentioned above are in use among the 


1 The subjects here considered are dealt with somewhat more fully in a forthcoming paper 
presenting the results of the writer’s excavations on St. Lawrence Island, Alaska, in 1930 
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Pt. Barrow Eskimos to this day, or at any rate they were when Murdoch visited 
them in the 1880’s, and for the most part these are elements which play a predomi- 
nating part in their culture... . There is hardly any doubt that the Pt. Barrow 
Eskimos are the Eskimo tribe living to-day that most closely approaches the Thule 
culture. 

We must therefore imagine that the Thule culture, with all its peculiar whaling 
culture, has originated somewhere in the western regions, in an Arctic area where 
whales were plentiful and wood abundant, and we are involuntarily led towards the 
coasts of Alaska and East Siberia north of Bering Strait, the regions to which we 
have time after time had to turn in order to find parallels to types from the Central 
Eskimo finds. There all the conditions have been present for the originating of such 
a culture, and from there it has spread eastwards right to Greenland, seeking every- 
where to adapt itself to the local geographical conditions. And it can hardly have 
been a culture wave alone; it must have been a migration.? 

Mathiassen postulated an age of 1000 years for the Thule culture in the 
Central regions, which seems not unreasonable in view of the fact that his 
subsequent investigations in West Greenland have revealed a later stage 
of the same culture that appears to have been contemporaneous with the 
Norse settlements of the 13th or 14th centuries.’ 

If the Thule culture of Greenland and Canada had an antiquity of from 
500 to 1000 years, and if its general character was such as to indicate close 
relationship with north Alaskan culture, particularly Pt. Barrow, one might 
reasonably expect that excavations in Alaska would reveal the immediate 
source from which it had sprung. However, when we compare the Thule 
elements with those of the Old Bering Sea and Birnirk, the two oldest 
stages thus far known in Alaska, we find far fewer correspondences than 
exist between the Thule and modern Pt. Barrow culture. Without going 
into detailed comparisons here, it may be stated that the Thule elements 
present in the older Alaskan stages are simple, fundamental elements, 
most of which are also present in the modern culture; these indicate there- 
fore only a general, basic relationship between the Thule culture and West- 
ern Eskimo culture as a whole. On the other hand, when we take into 
account the specific aspects of those features which exhibit variability, we 
see that in almost every instance the immediate resemblances are between 
the Thule culture and the later (post-Old Bering Sea or post-Birnirk) 
stages of culture in Alaska. Thus, the Punuk stage on St. Lawrence Island, 
though exhibiting many distinctive features—some derivatives from Old 


? Therkel Mathiassen, Archeology of the Central Eskimos (Report of the Fifth Thule Ex- 
pedition, 1921-24, Vol. 4, Copenhagen, 1927), Part 2, pp. 174, 175, 176, 184. 

8 Therkel Mathiassen, Inugsuk, a Mediaeval Eskimo Setllement in U pernivik District, West 
Greenland (Meddelelser om Grgnland, Vol. 77, K¢benhavn, 1930), pp. 284-303. 
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Bering Sea prototypes, others new importations from Siberia—is yet in 
other respects very close to the Thule culture of the Central regions. The 
fact that most of the “Thule” features of the Punuk stage appear quite 
suddenly on St. Lawrence Island, with no indication of connection with 
earlier local forms, points to their having been introduced, along with the 
above mentioned non-Thule elements. For this reason the St. Lawrence 
finds themselves throw no direct light on the problem of the origin of the 
Thule culture. This, according to all indications, is to be sought farther 
north. However, we have lacked precise information on this point, and 
hence the exact status of the Thule culture in Alaska has been somewhat 
obscure. 

At present we know of but one site in Alaska that can be regarded as 
definitely representing the prehistoric stage of Thule culture. This is the 
mound site at Cape Prince of Wales where Jenness first excavated in 1926 
and where I carried on further work during the summer of 1936. On the 
basis of cultural sequences previously established for St. Lawrence Island 
and Point Barrow, the Thule site at Wales belongs to the intermediate 
stage of prehistoric Alaskan culture, being contemporaneous with the 
Punuk stage on St. Lawrence Island. It is later than the Birnirk stage, from 
which it seems to have been a direct outgrowth; the latter, in turn, has 
developed from the Old Bering Sea, the oldest stage of culture thus far 
known in northern Alaska. 

While we may assume, on the basis of trait comparison, that the Thule 
site at Wales dates from about the time when other groups of Eskimo, 
probably east of Barrow, were pushing still farther eastward toward Hud- 
son Bay, we have still to account for the even closer resemblances between 
the Thule culture of the Central regions and that of the modern Point 
Barrow Eskimo. A crucial point with regard to the status of the Thule 
culture in Alaska is that some of the most characteristic and important 
Thule elements—such as soapstone lamps, small ivory bird figures, drilled 
lashing holes and rivet holes on harpoon heads, and objects used in con- 
nection with the dog sled or harness—are lacking entirely at the prehistoric 
Alaskan sites but are among the most prominent features of the modern 
and protohistoric phases of North Alaskan culture. How are we to account 
for the fact that these typical Thule elements are prominent in the later 
culture of the north Alaskan Eskimo but are not found at any of the older 
sites? The only satisfactory explanation seems to be that such elements 
were introduced into northern Alaska within the past few centuries by a 
late return migration of Thule Eskimo subsequent to the original eastward 
spread of the Thule culture. 
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There is a strong probability that the modern Point Barrow type of 
house is also one of these later intrusive elements. South of Bering Strait 
we find a house which while varying somewhat from place to place is still 
of a single general type, in which the roof is at least partially domed and 
supported by uprights set either in the floor or along the walls, and in 
which low platforms extend around two or more sides. The Point Barrow 
house differs fundamentally from this type in roof structure and in the 
arrangement of the platform;*the roof being gabled, with a double slant, 
and supported by a single transverse ridge pole resting on the wall uprights, 
while the single platform extending from the back wall is wide and high 
and occupies about a third of the room. Both the gabled roof and the rear 
platform are characteristic of Eastern Eskimo houses. Considering, there- 
fore, that the Point Barrow house is the farthest removed of all Alaskan 
houses from the general type which occurs south of Bering Strait and that 
the features which set it apart from other Alaskan houses are the very fea- 
tures which connect it with those of the East, we seem to have valid grounds 
for assuming a relationship between the Foint Barrow and Thule houses. 

Boas has called attention to the fact that the folklore of the Alaskan 
Eskimo points to an eastern origin.* This fact, and conditions with regard 
to linguistics, seems to provide further evidence of a relatively late wave 
of migration entering northern Alaska from the eastward. The linguistic 
evidence is particularly striking, for according to Jenness, the Eskimo 
dialects in Alaska north of Norton Sound are closer to those of Greenland 
and Labrador, more than two thousand miles to the eastward, than they 
are to those of the Yukon-Kuskokwim region immediately to the south.® 


‘ Franz Boas, The Eskimo (Proceedings and Transactions, Royal Society of Canada for 
the Year 1887, Vol. 5, Sec. 2, Montreal, 1888), p. 39. 

5 Diamond Jenness, Ethnological Problems of Arctic America (Special Publication, Ameri- 
can Geographic Society, No. 7, 1928), p. 174; The Problem of the Eskimo (The American Ab- 
origines, their Origin and Antiquity, Toronto, 1933), pp. 379-80. 

Since the present paper was written the long awaited report on the skeletal material 
collected by Mathiassen on the Fifth Thule Expedition has appeared (K. Fischer-Mgller, 
Skeletal Remains of the Central Eskimos, Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition, 1921-24, Copen- 
hagen, 1937), and the results are entirely consistent with the above interpretation of the cul- 
tural and linguistic evidence. In 1934 the present writer suggested that since the three Eskimo 
groups whose culture was closest to the Thule—the recently extinct Sadlermiut of Southamp- 
ton Island, the Polar Eskimo of Smith Sound, and the modern Point Barrow Eskimo—were all 
closely related physically, it seemed more icasonable to assume that the physical type origi- 
nally associated with the Thule culture was exemplified by them than by Van Valin’s pre- 
Thule group from Barrow (Collins, Eskimo Archeology and Somatology, American Anthropolo- 
gist, Vol. 36, 1934, p. 312). From Fischer-Mgller’s report we now see that this was actually 
the case: the physical type of the Thule Eskimos, as revealed by the skeletal remains from 
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The hypothesis that the north coast of Alaska has been subjected to a 
relatively late wave of migration from the eastward, would serve to explain 
in large measure the rather sharp line of demarcation between Alaskan 
Eskimo culture north and south of Norton Sound. A more important impli- 
cation, but one that would naturally follow, would be that we are here pro- 
vided with at least a partial explanation of one of the most striking 
phenomena of Eskimo culture, namely its remarkable uniformity. This 
homogeneity, both with regard to language and culture, which has been so 
often remarked upon and interpreted as indicating the recency of Eskimo 
culture, may instead be itself a recent condition, brought about through the 
levelling influences of a late wave of Thule culture from the eastward. Prior 
to this there was probably greater diversity of culture in the American 
Arctic; this would be true particularly of the earlier period when the Old 
Bering Sea and Dorset cultures occupied the regions of Bering Strait and 
Hudson Bay, respectively. 

It might also be inquired whether the postulated late flow of Thule 
culture into northern Alaska might not be responsible in large measure for 
the conditions that led to the formulation of the theory that the Eskimo, 
coming from the eastward in relatively recent times, had entered as a wedge 
at Bering Strait, breaking off an earlier connection between the Palaeasiatic 
tribes of Siberia and the Indian tribes of the Northwest Coast. In summariz- 
ing the results of the Jesup Expedition, Boas cites the following evidence 
as pointing to such a conclusion: 


The culture of the Chukchee, who inhabit the extreme eastern part of Siberia. 
is quite similar to that of the Eskimo, with the important exception that the 
Chukchee are reindeer-breeders, while the Eskimo are purely hunters. The simi- 
larity between the life of the Chukchee and that of the neighboring Koryak is 
great, although the characteristic Eskimo features tend to disappear. An analysis 
of the religious ideas and of the folk-lore of these tribes gives us the unexpected re- 
sult that among the Chukchee we have not only a great number of Eskimo stories, 
but also a considerable number of Raven myths, which show a striking analogy 
to Raven traditions of the Indians of the North Pacific coast. Among the Koryak 
and Kamchadal the Eskimo elements become much fewer in number, while the 
relative proportion of Raven myths which show similarity to Raven tales of America 
is much larger. This feature is so striking that Mr. Bogoras and Mr. Jochelson have 
independently reached the conclusion that a close affiliation exists between east- 
ern Siberian folk-lore and that of southern Alaska and British Columbia. Mr. 


Naujan, the most important of the Thule sites in the Central region, is seen to have been prac- 
tically identical with that of the modern Point Barrow Eskimo and entirely distinct from the 
prehistoric Barrow type. 


Jochelson finds that the Koryak have many incidents in their tales in common with 
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the Old World and with the North American Indians, and quite a number which 
are common to the Koryak, the Eskimo and the Indians, but none that belong to 
the Koryak and to the Eskimo alone. This is clear evidence that contact between 
Koryak and Eskimo is more recent than that between Koryak and Indian. 

This clew once given, we investigated the cultural similarities in this whole area, 
and found ample evidence that there must have been, at an early period, an inti- 
mate relationship between the Indian tribes of the Pacific coast and the peoples of 
eastern Siberia. The peculiar fact that this relationship comes out much more 
clearly some distance to the west of Bering Strait, particularly among the Koryak, 
proves that the similar traits of culture cannot have been transmitted indirectly 
through the Eskimo. 

. .. So far as the available material allows us to judge, it would seem that the 
similarities between the Eskimo and the North Pacific Coast Indians are unimpor- 
tant as compared to the similarities between the Koryak and Chukchee and these 
Indians. We must infer from these facts that the Eskimo are new arrivals on the 
Pacific side of America, that their original home was somewhere near, or east of 
the Mackenzie River, and that they interrupted, at an early period, the communica- 
tion between the Siberian and Indian tribes, which left its [trace?] in many cultural 
traits common to the peoples on both sides of the Bering Sea.® 


The possibility suggests itself that the Thule Eskimo may have brought 
with them from the Central regions not only Eastern dialects and culture 
but also an Eastern Eskimo pattern of folklore, and that it was the intro- 
duction of the latter that produced the break at Bering Strait. This, of 
course, is only a supposition, which would be difficult either to prove or 
disprove. However, since the effects of the presumed late wave of Thule 
culture seem to have been felt to some extent by the Chukchee, it would 
appear as by no means improbable that their mythology, along with that 
of the Western Eskimo, had been influenced in the same way. The Koryak 
and Kamchadal, on the other hand, would not have been affected to the 
same degree, and consequently the Indian elements in their mythology 
would have remained prominent. A suggestion as to how the resemblances 
in Siberian and Indian mythology may have come about will be mentioned 
in connection with the problem discussed below, namely, cultural relation- 
ships in South Alaska, the Aleutian Islands, and Kamchatka. 

The investigations of Jochelson, Hrdli¢ka, and de Laguna have pro- 
vided detailed information on the early forms of culture in the Aleutian 
Islands, Kodiak Island, and Cook Inlet. A basic relationship with northern 
Eskimo culture is shown by the occurrence here of such types as chipped 
stone and rubbed slate blades, flakers, adzes, whetstones, drill points, 


6 Franz Boas, The Jesup North Pacific Expedition (International Congress of American- 
ists, 13th Session, 1902, New York, 1905), pp. 97-99. 
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toggle harpoon heads, foreshafts, socket pieces, barbed dart points, awls, 
needles, spoons, shovels, wedges, side prongs for bird darts or fish spears, 
drum handles, pendants. In only a few instances, however, are there specific 
resemblances to the northern types; the South Alaskan forms are often 
distinctive in appearance and rather far removed from these. 

Furthermore, when we consider the special types which give the Cook 
Inlet, Kodiak, and Aleutian cultures their individual stamp, we see that 
these are elements which, though more or less characteristic of the general 
pattern of culture prevailing in South Alaska and the North Pacific region, 
are with a few unimportant exceptions, lacking in northern Eskimo culture. 
The following elements, which de Laguna attributes to the prehistoric 
Cook Inlet culture, may be cited as examples: dismembered burials, burial 
on top of refuge island, wooden masks for the dead, trophy heads, artificial 
eyes on trophy skulls, utilized human bones, notched and grooved stones 
in large numbers, the splitting adze, pestles, grinding slabs and stones, 
slate “awls,’”’-stone clubs, stone saws, elaborate stone lamps of special 
form, slate ulus or scrapers with chipped edge, slate and shale mirrors, 
beds or grooves on dart heads for the blade, dart heads with wide flattened 
tangs, harpoon socket piece in two parts, foreshafts with wide flattened 
tangs, compound fish hooks with curved shanks and barbs, cut animal 
bones, labrets, fish vertebra rings, nosepins. 

With northern Eskimo culture there has evidently been a basic, early 
relationship, but the development of South Alaskan culture has been vir- 
tually independent of influences from the northward. On the other hand 
there is unmistakable evidence of cultural relationship between South 
Alaska and a fairly restricted area along the east Asiatic coast. 

De Laguna has listed a number of typical Cook Inlet features which 
occur also in Kamchatka.’ In addition to certain widespread types like 
stone blades, dart points, etc., these include the refuge island, notched and 
grooved stones, stone with hole, grinding stone and slab, oval stone lamp, 
lamp with ring, labret, large bone arrow head with blade but no barbs. 
In Neolithic Japan we find a larger number of the simple, more widespread 
types and fewer of the special Cook Inlet types. Among the latter are 
notched and grooved stones, toggle harpoon heads with closed socket and 
line hole in plane of the spur, large arrow head with blade but no barbs, 
and broken and cut human bones. 

There is also a clear relationship between the houses of the Aleutian 
Islanders and those of the Kamchatkans. The features which distinguish the 
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Frederica de Laguna, The Archaeology of Cook Inlet, Alaska (Philadelphia, 1934), pp 
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Kamchadal house from that of the neighboring Koryak (rectangular floor 
plan, low sleeping platforms along three sides, and absence of the elaborate 
storm roof) are features which it shares with the Eskimo houses south of 
Bering Strait. Furthermore, the absence of an entrance room and the pres- 
ence of a roof entrance, brings the Kamchadal house into direct relationship 
with the Aleutian house particularly. 

The roof entrance, the feature which distinguishes the Aleutian house 
from adjacent American formS, has a wide and sporadic distribution to the 
southward, where it is found from southern British Columbia to California 
and again in the Pueblo region of the Southwest. In Asia it is known only 
among the Kamchadal and Koryak, who occupy the coastal region nearest 
the Aleutians, although Bishop is of the opinion that the beehive shaped 
pit dwellings of the Chinese Neolithic were entered at the top.® 

The case of the stone lamp is very similar. In addition to the common 
feature of the suspension hole on the small hunter’s lamp in the Aleutian 
Islands and Kamchatka, which de Laguna has pointed out, there is also 
a general similarity in size, shape, and treatment of the rim that unites the 
South Alaskan and east Asiatic lamps and sets them apart as a regional 
group distinct from the crescent-shaped stone lamps of the Central and 
Eastern Eskimo. Since the South Alaskan stone lamps connect in all 
probability with the mortars and other forms of stone vessels in the non- 
pottery area extending from the North Pacific coast down to California, 
we seem to have a continuous distribution of stone vessels from Asia to 
America. It should be emphasized, however, that the cultural continuity 
thus indicated is strictly North Pacific—northward to and including the 
Aleutian chain on the American side, then westward to Kamchatka and the 
Kuriles in Asia. There is no evidence that the Eskimo north of Norton 
Sound (probably even north of the Kuskokwim) or the Asiatic tribes north 
of Kamchatka, were in any way affected. Here, on both sides of the Bering 
Sea, was an extensive area where stone vessels were originally unknown 
and where pottery was the all important material. 

The distribution strongly suggests that the stone lamp, the roof en- 
trance on houses, and also the labret, are American elements which were 
introduced into Kamchatka and the regions immediately adjacent, for 
while they are widely distributed in western America they are restricted 
in Asia to that part of the coastal region lying closest to the Aleutians. In 
addition to these three elements, the others which were mentioned pre- 
viously as being common to Cook Inlet and Kamchatka—refuge island, 


8 C. W. Bishop, Archaeological Field-W ork in China (Explorations and Field-Work of the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1934, Washington, 1935), p. 44. 
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notched and grooved stones, stone with hole, grinding stone or slab—were 
probably introduced in the same manner. It is difficult to see how the con- 
nection could have been established other than by way of the Aleutian 
chain, for while most of the elements mentioned are among the most char- 
acteristic forms of South Alaskan culture, particularly of the Aleutian 
Islands, they are lacking in the north; therefore, they could hardly have 
passed over at Bering Strait. 

Most of the more recent writers who have discussed the problem of 
Asiatic and American relationships have felt that the Aleutian Islands were 
not a migration route into America. This view, I think, is entirely correct, 
for it is difficult to imagine Asiatics leaving the mainland in Kamchatka 
and setting out eastward over the open sea where there was no land visible. 
And even if they had reached the Commander Islands they would have be- 
fore them the still greater stretch of open water to Attu, the westernmost of 
the Aleutians. Improbable as such a theory would appear from a geographi- 
cal standpoint, the strongest evidence against it is cultural. The fact that 
the known cultural remains on the Aleutians are of an essentially Eskimo 
or American character, as demonstrated by both Dall and Jochelson, 
shows that the islands must have been peopled from the Alaskan mainland. 
The presence of pottery at all of the known prehistoric sites in Kamchatka 
and its absence in the Aleutian Islands would itself tend to preclude the idea 
of a west to east movement (from Kamchatka to the Aleutians), for if this 
had occurred, it would seem that pottery would have been introduced into 
the latter region. When we consider, on the other hand, that the early 
Aleuts must have been expert navigators to have settled and maintained 
contacts between the widely separated islands, it would seem by no means 
an insuperable feat for them to have pushed on and reached the Com- 
mander Islands and then the Kamchatkan peninsula. The Commander 
Islands were uninhabited when discovered by Bering in 1741, and no traces 
of kitchen middens or aboriginal house ruins have ever been reported. It 
is a question, however, whether these have been really searched for. Some of 
the Aleutian middens, even the largest, are at the present time very incon- 
spicuous, appearing either as grass covered knolls along a hill slope or as 
natural ridges along the shore. The indications of cultural connections be- 
tween the Aleutians and Kamchatka are so clear as to lead to the expecta- 
tion that evidences of aboriginal occupancy will eventually be discovered 
on the Commander Islands. 

If the hypothesis of a westward migration from the Aleutian Islands 
to Kamchatka should be borne out, we would seem to have at least a partial 
explanation of the cultural resemblances between the Northwest Indians 
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and the Palaeasiatic tribes of Siberia which were revealed through the 
investigations of the Jesup Expedition. As pointed out above, it seems by 
no means improbable that the late wave of Thule culture which penetratéd 
into northern Alaska as far west as Bering Strait might have introduced, 
among other Eastern culture traits, an Eastern form of folklore which 
blended with and to a certain extent supplanted a mythology in which 
Indian-Siberian elements had been more prominent. Whether the Indian 
elements in Siberian mythology had been transmitted directly across 
Bering Strait or over the Aleutians to Kamchatka would remain an open 
question. The fact that these elements are strongest among the Kamchadal 
and Koryak would seem to favor the Aleutian route, but an adequate 
explanation would require a more thorough analysis of Alaskan mythology 
than has as yet been made. 

Whatever the conditions may have been with regard to mythology, 
there seems little likelihood of Indian elements of material culture having 
been carried back into Siberia by way of Bering Strait after the Eskimo had 
become established there, for the Old Bering Sea culture, elaborate though 
it is, is in every sense Eskimo and, with the possible exception of art, shows 
few significant resemblances to the Northwest Coast. In the Aleutians, on 
the other hand, we find an aberrant form of Eskimo culture which embodied 
a number of important elements characteristic of South Alaskan culture 
generally, and when we observe that some of these have succeeded in gain- 
ing a foothold in Kamchatka and the regions immediately adjacent, it 
seems plausible to regard them as American elements which drifted into 
Asia over the Aleutian chain. 
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THE INDOGERMANIC MOTHER LANGUAGE 
AND MOTHER TRIBES COMPLEX! By C. C. UHLENBECK 


IKE a very deep furrow there runs through the Indogermanic lin- 
guistic stock a dividing line, broken into capriciously by secondary 
shiftings, between the centum and satom languages. These shiftings have 
brought it about that we can no longer separate centum and satam from 
each other by a single line, as even centuries ago there were already centum 
languages in the satom area, and even further afield. But by the employ- 
ment of a certain amount of imagination we can conceive how the deep 
furrow at one time separated two unified areas. What we cannot conceive 
is that the different satam groups, independently of each other, might 
have transformed the old palatal explosives into spirants. Such a complete 
convergence within a relatively little broken-up area, even in historic times, 
would indeed border on the incredible. At least the germs of the later devel- 
opments must go back to a period of unbroken continuity of the satam 
groups. 

Before I proceed farther, I wish to recall to the reader’s mind the ab- 
surdity of such old saws as ‘“‘The Indogermanic languages have all developed 
from a single undivided Indogermanic mother language,’’ or, ‘“The Indo- 
germanic speaking peoples are all branches of a single Indogermanic mother 
tribe.’’ Neither of these statements is true. One can say—indeed, one must 
say—however, that the various Indogermanic languages have developed 
from a mixture of the dialects, which have not come down to us, of Indo- 
germanic conquerors with the different substratum-languages of the con- 
quered peoples. Also one can, and must, say that the Indogermanic speak- 
ing peoples are descended principally from Indogermanized non-Indoger- 
mans, who spoke other languages, possessed other cultures, lived under 
other laws, and worshipped other gods and spirits than the Indogerman 
conquerors. But the conquerors must at one time have spoken not too 
divergent idioms, for otherwise it would not be possible to reduce countless 
words and forms of the Indogermanic languages by regular laws to identical 
prototypes, or, to be more reserved in our expression, to fit them into cogent 
comparison-formulez. Whether a complete unity of language ever preceded 
the dialectic heterogeneity of the Indogermanic conquerors I prefer not 


! This article is based on the author’s more extensive papers Oer-] ndogermaansch en Oer- 
Indogermanen (translated by Dr Raymond Kennedy), and Eskimo en Ocer-Indogermaansch, 
which both appeared in Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
Aideeling Letterkunde, Vol. 77, Series A, Nos. 4and 6, Amsterdam, 1935. Cf. also Opmerkingen 
over het Eskimo-probleem (Jaarboek der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Amster- 
dam, 1936). 
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to say, though I have my own opinion in the matter. By “Indogermanic 
mother language,’’ therefore, I mean the complex of dialects of the Indo- 
germanic conquerors as it existed in the period of their most intimate 
association, however this intimate interrelationship may have been brought 
about. The speakers of the thus closely circumscribed “Indogermanic mother 
language’”’ I call the “Indogermanic mother tribes complex.” In order to 
avoid all misunderstanding I add to my previous remarks the following. 
Since the subduement—partly*or wholly, permanently or temporarily—of 
Indogermanized regions occurred in widely separated periods, we cannot 
consider the “Indogermanic mother language”’ exactly the same language 
as that of the Indogerman conquerors. Most of the conquests must have 
taken place at a time when the language of the conquerors was already more 
differentiated than it was in the above defined “‘Indogermanic period of 
unity.”” Among other factors, the sharp line of division between centum 
and satem languages points to the justice of this assumption. 

However much stress we lay upon the division into centum and satam 
languages, there are still other considerations which open for us still deeper 
perspectives, still wider vistas. Through the whole of the Indogermanic 
mother language, cutting across both centum and satom, there runs an- 
other, older, much more sharply defined line of division, which proves that 
the Indogermanic mother language itself was already a mixed language. 
This line of demarcation, however, is entirely different from other lines 
drawn by Feist and Pokorny. 

In my opinion the Indogermanic mother language was obviously com- 
posed of at least two mutually unrelated, or at the most only very distantly 
related, complexes of elements, which I shall refer to as A and B. A includes, 
in addition to the pronouns (or at least the majority of pronouns) the verbal 
roots which are so characteristic of Indogermanic, with their innumerable, 
as a rule wholly transparent, verbal and nominal, primary and secondary, 
derivates. To B belong, in general, the isolated words which cannot be 
linked to verbal roots, such as the numerals (or nearly all numerals), a 
series of relationship terms, many names of anatomical parts, of animals 
and of trees, and numerous others of the most generally used words of all 
kinds. The criterion employed in distinguishing A-words from B-words is, 
therefore, whether or not a given word belongs to a family of words which 
stand in obvious etymological relation to each other, joined together by 
and grouping themselves around a verbal root. At the same time, one 
must not overlook the possibility that some words which appear to us as 
isolated at one time might have had large groups of related words associated 
with them. In such a case the type of the word must be the deciding factor. 
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If its formation is analogous with that of words whose root and kinship 
relations we can demonstrate, this is sufficient reason for us to regard it as 
an A-word. If, on the other hand, it cannot be paralleled with other un- 
related words which are derived from a verbal root by means of known 
suffixes, then we may place it in the category of B-words. To express our 
meaning more concisely: our criterion is the distinction between actual or 
potential group affiliation and absolute isolation. I am fully aware of the 
fact, however, that in many cases there is ample room for doubt. Neverthe- 
less, the uncertain instances prove to be not so numerous, if examined care- 
fully, as one would think offhand. It must be kept in mind that I am con- 
cerned exclusively with words of the Indogermanic mother language, that 
is, with words which occur in more than one Indogermanic sub-group and 
which exhibit the phonetic structure naturally to be expected in the lan- 
guage or languages involved. Etymologically undefinable words which are 
confined to continuous areas of distribution within the sphere of Indo- 
germanic I do not include in the B-words. There is a much greater prob- 
ability that in such instances we are dealing with substratum words, though 
there is always a very small chance that a particular B-word which has 
disappeared entirely elsewhere has survived in a narrowly restricted ter- 
ritory, an isolated corner or enclave, and can no longer be distinguished 
from a substratum word. To be sure this chance is very slight, since the 
B-words are among those most in general use in everyday life and do not 
easily yield ground to new terms. 

The grammatical system of the Indogermanic mother language belongs 
partly to A, partly to B. Probably the language which forms the basis of 
A was relatively more lucid and simple in structure, monoschematic and 
regular, in the manner of Uralic and Altaic. The polyschematism (Ernst 
Lewy calls it “form variation”), the heteroclitic declension type, the un- 
predictable irregularity, which were characteristic of the Indogermanic 
mother language, must then have come from the language which underlies 
B. In the New as well as in the Old World polyschematic and irregular 
languages are encountered, but the Indogermanic mother language is such 
a peculiar complex of apparently irrational flectional caprices as is very 
seldom found outside our linguistic area, at least in the Old World. In 
America however, we need not seek far for “irrational’’ polyschematism 
and perplexing irregularity. That polyschematism and irregularity at one 
time were taken for specifically Indogermanic peculiarities may be ex- 
plained partly by the contrast presented by Uralic, Altaic, and a few other 
linguistic stocks, and partly—and this is especially important—by the 
fact that some Indogermanists have neither the desire nor the courage 
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to verify impressions which they have gathered from their own field of 
research by comparisons with the results of investigation in other, adjacent 
fields. 
From the B-language must also have been derived the classification of 
nouns in the Indogermanic mother language, although it was to all ap- 
pearances strongly altered and simplified. There are all kinds of signs 
which point to the validity of the assumption that a more complicated 
scheme must have preceded the three-class system. We need not now go 
into detail regarding these indications, especially since all information 
concerning the gender of Indogermanic can be found in Royen’s standard 
work, even though he has not arranged his material conveniently.? Only 
to one point do I wish to call attention in passing. I cannot agree with 
Meillet when he states that the apparently archaic feminine is a relatively 
late development. That the Indogermanic feminine in its original phase, 
inaccessible to us now, was actually the grammatical expression of the 
female sex as such is anything but certain, and careful consideration of the 
data known to us demonstrates that such an assumption is not very likely 
to be valid. The fact that, judging from the evidence of gender-motion and 
myth, the feminine was already often associated with the female sex in the 
Indogermanic mother language allows no conclusion to be drawn regarding 
its original value. The remarks of Meillet concerning the sexual division of 
labor in the period of the Indogermanic unity have no worth for the gender 
problem, since his statements apply equally well to the Uralic and Altaic 
speaking peoples, who make no grammatical distinction between “ mascu- 
line” and ‘“‘feminine.’’ Nieuwenhuis seeks the origin of grammatical dif- 
ferentiation of the sexes in primeval sexual-totemistic conceptions. He is 
unable to prove that a sexual gender has ever developed on this foundation, 
but he assembles coincidences from ethnographic and linguistic sources 
which might possibly be viewed as pointing to this interpretation. He does 
not fully realize the wide range of the knotty problems of classification 
which obtrude themselves in always varying aspects in every linguistic 
area. That which applies to one language or group of languages need not 
always be valid for another. The fact that, for example, the Semitic two- 
class system is not necessarily to be regarded as having developed along 
the same lines as the Indogermanic distribution between masculine and femi- 
nine, here with the neuter as a third class, is self-evident to any historically 
minded scholar. Nevertheless, Nieuwenhuis’ basic idea certainly cannot 
be disavowed on a priori grounds. It deserves to be taken into serious 
consideration in all future investigations of the problem of nominal classifi- 
2 Cf. my critique in Anthropos, Vol. 25, pp. 649-56, 1930. 
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cation in Indogermanic and elsewhere, and this not so much because of 
its originality as because of the possibilities which it opens up. 

If our conjectures regarding the character of the language from which 
the B-complex arose have any validity, the first question we must ask is 
this: Are languages of the complicated type involved actually known— 
either from an earlier or a later period—which stand in evident genetic 
relation to the assumed prototype of the B-complex? The word “Cauca- 
sian’”’ comes involuntarily to our lips, as we think of a casual remark of 
Prince Troubetzkoy. The study of Caucasian has made immense progress 
in recent years. Not to mention such specialists as Jakovlev, I shall name 
only René Lafon and Georges Dumézil, through whose comparative studies 
the excellent work of Adolf Dirr, which we read with great edification in 
1928, has already been superseded in many respects. Nevertheless, I hesi- 
tate to employ Caucasian in attempting to solve the problems of the B- 
complex; much less am I prepared at the moment to formulate an hypoth- 
esis regarding the matter. There are, beside, still other languages—dead 
for centuries and known to us only fragmentarily—which might possibly 
be related to the B-complex, or which could perhaps better serve the pur- 
pose of explaining the B-complex than Caucasian. Or can it be that we 
must still seek a solution elsewhere? 

Though I must, for the present moment, disappoint the reader as to 
the origin of the B-complex, I think I can throw some light upon the other, 
perhaps still more important group of elements, which I have designated 
as the A-complex. First let me call attention to a matter which will prove 
to be of considerable importance in the prosecution of our investigation. 
Surely the reader has not failed to observe that the centum-satam distinc- 
tion appears to have no direct correlation with the A-B-division. The 
centum and satam languages share equally in both the A- and B-complexes, 
which together make up the Indogermanic mother language. Notwith- 
standing this fact, the centum-satom division may well bear some relation 
to the A-B grouping, insofar as there may have been a stronger contingent 
of A-Indogermans among the speakers of the centum languages and a 
greater proportion of B-Indogermans among the peoples possessing satoam 
languages. On theoretical grounds one might as well assume the exact 
reverse of this statement to be valid, so that centum would be more closely 
related to B and satam more intimately bound up with A, but in the ensuing 
remarks it will become evident that our first assumption has the greater 
probability of being true. As a matter of fact, it is possible to demonstrate 
that between A and centum there exists an anthropological affinity, which 
is lacking between A and satam or between B and centum. 
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If we now attempt to find languages related to A-Indogermanic outside 
our linguistic stock, we have not far to seek. Everything which has thus 
far been brought forward as indicating a so-called ‘“‘primeval relationship” 
between Indogermanic and Uralic fits easily into the A-complex. Now, for 
the first time, the many and striking points of similarity between Indo- 
germanic and Uralic which have been noted by Anderson and Wiklund, 
Paasonen and Collinder—not to mention others—attain their full historical 
implications. None of these famed scholars seems to have fully realized the 
obvious possibility that the Indogermanic mother language might have 
been a mixed language having Uralic as one of its components. I shall not 
take up the question of the degree of relationship between Uralic and 
Altaic. If the oft-supposed ‘‘Ural-Altaic linguistic stock’? may indeed be 
regarded as having constituted a more or less well-defined unit—an as- 
sumption which is by no means self-evident, even if we accept an historical 
relationship between Uralic and Altaic—the Indogermanic mother lan- 
guage still would not be properly regarded as a true Ural-Altaic tongue, 
but rather as an easily recognizable mixture of ‘‘Western Ural-Altaic,” 
as Uralic might then be called, and an entirely different language which 
cannot yet be clearly identified. 

Not entering into the discussion of some other possible distant connec- 
tions of the Indogermanic mother language, or rather of its A-complex, 
with certain languages of the Far Northeast, suggested by Koppelmann 
and Giintert, I shall pass on to the consideration of an allied problem, which 
seems to promise more immediate results. About thirty years ago I began 
to reflect upon the remarkable fact that the Eskimo languages, which are 
spoken from the Asiatic side of Behring Straits to the east coast of Green- 
land, reveal intimate lexical relations to Indogermanic. I did not know at 
that time what to do with my findings, for in those days I was still too 
much involved with the old neo-grammatical idea that “primeval rela- 
tionship” and “‘borrowing” were entirely different concepts, and I had 
not yet realized to what degree mixing and blending prevailed in the history 
of languages, as indeed they do in the history of peoples and races. Partly 
under the influence of Hugo Schuchardt and Franz Boas, and partly as a 
result of my own independent cogitations, I arrived at a more realistic 
view of linguistic interrelations. If at that time I did not give much thought 
to my comparison of Eskimo and Indogermanic words, this was principally 
because I was then too much occupied with and impressed by what ap- 
peared to me far more striking points of relationship between Eskimo and 
Uralic. My Eskimo-Indogermanic observations were merely a by-product 
of other investigations. In 1905 my article Uralische Anklinge in den 
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Eskimos prachen appeared, and was followed in 1906 and 1907 with sup- 
plementary notations, in which were included some lexical comparisons 
between Eskimo and Indogermanic. I realized fully that grammatical 
similarity between Eskimo and Uralic had been observed before that time, 
but I did not learn until much later, from Thalbitzer, that the illustrious 
Rasmus Rask was among my predecessors in the field, while Rink also 
had not missed certain important points of similarity. The Eskimo-Uralic 
problem was treated at large by Aurélien Sauvageot in 1924, but I do not 
believe that he contributed much that was new to the difficult question. 
The phonological correspondences which he adduced were not convincing, 
and, as a consequence, his lexical comparisons were unfortunately chosen. 
William Thalbitzer aligned himself against Sauvageot in 1926, at the Con- 
gress of Americanists in Rome, with a paper entitled Js There Any Connec- 
tion Between the Eskimo Language and the Uralian? Thalbitzer is right in 
regarding as unproven a “primeval relationship” between Eskimo and 
Uralian. Nevertheless, the correspondences between the two linguistic 
families are too marked to be attributed to convergence. At any rate, they 
point to a very ancient cultural connection between the Eskimo and the Ura- 
lians. Probably Thalbitzer’s stand can best be explained by the fact that 
he lays too much stress upon the concept of “primeval relationship.” The 
great linguistic stocks of the world must have evolved by a process of 
constant mixing, blending, and splitting. 

However we may explain the correspondences between Uralic and Es- 
kimo, and between Eskimo and Indogermanic, we cannot close our eyes 
to the fact that the prehistoric relations of Indogermanic reach far—very 
far—to the east, farther than we could ever have suspected some decennia 
ago. 

The Indogermanic speaking conquerors must have approached Europe 
from the east. They came by way of South Russia from the Aral-Caspian 
steppes, where they had at their disposal the wide spaces which they needed 
for their horses and war-chariots, their great herds, and their seminomadic 
mode of agriculture. Although we are even yet sometimes inclined from 
the evidence of prehistoric, post-Megalithic, ancient Indogermanic centers 
of culture in Central Europe to claim the starting-point of this culture for 
our continent, we can scarcely any longer doubt its Asiatic steppe origin, 
since Wilhelm Koppers has made this so very probable in his brilliant article 
Die Religion der Indogermanen in ihren kultur-historischen Beziehungen. He 
has overwhelmingly convinced us of the close bonds which link the ancient 
Indogermanic heaven god—the broad-handed god of the Vedic songs, 
whom Giintert has recognized in the Hillristningar of Sweden—with the 
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heaven god of central Asiatic and Siberian herding peoples. Karl Ferdinand 
Johansson and Elias Wess‘n had already demonstrated to us what an 
intimate significance the horse-sacrifice must have had at one time for the 
entire ancient Indogermanic world—a significance which would almost jus- 
tify our accepting the agvamedha as the symbol par excellence of ancient 
Indogermanic culture. Again, Koppers’ painstaking comparison of the pe- 
culiarities of the agvamedha ritual, exhaustively described by Dumont, 
with the details of the horse Offering of the Altaic nomads showed the full 
importance of this ritual in the problem of Indogermanic diffusion. And 
where we find horse and horse-sacrifice with ancient peoples of higher 
civilization before the appearance of Indogermans, there we have always 
to do with early influences of the same culture-sphere to which the Indo- 
germanic mother tribes complex belonged. Hermann Giintert too seeks the 
point of departure of the Indogermanic conquerors, just as earlier scholars 
with less convincing evidence had done, in the steppes of Asia. 
Anthropological data also support this theory. As Ariéns Kappers has 
discovered, the centum-satam division is linked with an important differ- 
ence in skull form. In general, the ancient bearers of the centum languages 
were mesocephalic; those of the satam languages, dolichocephalic. The 
peaks of the various index frequency curves are indeed very significant, 
but these peaks, which at one time distinguished the centum from the 
satam group and which even today can be taken, to a certain extent at 
least, as characteristic for them, find correspondences, I understand from 
Ariéns Kappers, much farther to the east. The West Eskimo reveal a 
mesocephaly similar to that of the centum-speakers, while the Greenland 
Eskimo are dolichocephalic like the satam-speakers. Among some of the 
Uralian peoples a mesocephalic strain, reminiscent of the West Eskimo on 
the one hand and of the centum Indogermans on the other, is still apparent. 
This is what I was alluding to above when I spoke of an anthropological 
affinity between A and centum. In this connection I wish to emphasize 
the fact that the satom tendency to transform palatal explosives into spi- 
rants is lacking in Uralian, and cannot, therefore, be derived from tenden- 
cies of the A-complex. In its retention of the explosive character of the 
palatals, centum reveals a special relationship with the originally Uralian 
A-complex. We should welcome the discovery of other linguistic affinities 
between A and centum, but for the time being the quest of such connections 
would involve very great, perhaps insuperable difficulties. It is obstacles 
like these, however, which challenge us to further research. Who can say 
but that some day I may be able, after sifting assumed or actual, but for 
the most favorable cases only secondary, acculturation phenomena in 
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Finno-Ugrian and satom, to lay before you a few striking points of simi- 
larity between the A-complex and the centum languages which can stand 
the test of criticism? At present, however, I stand far short of this goal. 
The question is of minor importance for what I wished to bring to your 
attention here. Whatever may be the relation of A and B to centum and 
satom, the Uralian character of the A-complex and the mesocephaly of 
the centum-speakers stands unchallenged. 

Since Paudler has fully demonstrated the thoroughgoing differences 
between the Dalian (or Falian) and Nordic types, there is no longer any 
justification for seeking the point of departure of the Indogermanic con- 
querors on German or Scandinavian soil. The mesocephalic Nordics are 
the centum speaking conquerors, the Dalian types represent the subju- 
gated peasant population of the conquered Central and North European 
lands. Egon von Eickstedt considers the Dalians or Falians, which he 
designates as Dalo-Nordics, as a sub-race of what he calls the Nordic race. 
For the prehistoric problem, with which we are here concerned, this purely 
physical anthropological question is unimportant. What is important to 
us is the knowledge that the Dalians had been living in Central and 
North Europe for countless centuries, when the Nordic or, if you wish, the 
Teuto-Nordic, semi-nomads arrived upon the scene. 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS AND FUNCTION 
OF CLAN IN A SOUTHERN 
ATHAPASCAN CULTURE By GRENVILLE GOODWIN 


HE Southern Athapascan group treated here is the White Mountain 

Apache, one of five groups or tribes of the Western Apache. The other 
four are Cibecue, San Carlos, Southern Tonto, and Northern Tonto.' The 
Western Apache apparently are the only Southern Athapascans, except 
the Navajo, who have true clans.” It should be of interest to see what part 
the clan played in the culture of a people who did not lead the sedentary life 
of the Pueblos, but relied largely on game and wild plant foods to supple- 
ment agricultural products. 

The ten White Mountain clans are named: ’iya‘’djy_‘ (a species of 
plant), “Hills Running Down to the River in a Line People,” “Rock Jutting 
Into the River People,” ‘““White Water People,” “Black Water People,” 
“Long People’ (because they ate from a tall tree), ““Narrow Peak Jutting 
Upwards People,” “Adobe Bank on Wash People,” ‘“‘Notch Between Hills 
People,” and “Cottonwoods Meeting from Two Lines People.’ All names 
except the first refer to traditional places of clan origin. The clans are said 
always, as now, to have varied in size. 

The clans are grouped into three phratries and one unrelated clan, with 
interrelationship among the clans of each phratry. The clans of the other 
Western Apache groups are different in name but are grouped into similar 
phratries, and bear relationship to White Mountain clans. When a captive 
was taken he became a member of the clan of his captor or that of the per- 
son to whom he was given. A Navajo captive, however, retained his native 
clan identity if such clan were present in the Apache group. 

At present all ten clans are represented in both the Eastern and Western 
White Mountain bands, but it is felt that a clan properly belongs to the 
band in whose territory it traditionally originated. 


CLAN AND KINSHIP 


It is believed that all members of a clan are related by blood, whether 
traceable or not. Origin from a single woman, however, is not suggested. 
Actually the individual readily distinguishes between his clanmates related 
to him by blood and those not so related. The recognized blood kin com- 


! The material on which this paper is based was obtained during twenty-two months of 
field work in 1932, 1935, and 1936 among White Mountain Apache on the San Carlos and Fort 
Apache Reservations in Arizona, under the auspices of the University of Arizona. 

? Dr M. E. Opler, who is familiar with Chiricahua and Warm Springs Apache, Mescalero, 
Lipan, and Jicarilla Apache, tells me none of them have clans. 
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prise only true siblings, mother, and those with whom blood connection 
can be traced through the intermediacy of females of the clan irrespective 
of generation. In explanation of relationships between clans it is commonly 
said that all are offshoots from one root or parent clan. An individual is 
spoken of as being the clan of his mother, but is said to be the child of his 
father’s clan.* 

Kinship terms' denoting age and generation can be applied to and 
reciprocated by any member of one’s phratry. Individuals of one’s own 
generation are considered siblings, those of the first ascending generation 
are siblings of one’s mother, of the second ascending generation are mater- 
nal grandparents, and those of the third great grandparents. In the first 
descending generation, individuals are classed as children of one’s sister, 
those of the second as grandchildren, and of the third as great grandchil- 
dren. The kindship terms employed are those proper in reckoning actual 
blood kinship to ego through a mother when the individual is of the speak- 
er’s generation or of one descending; through ego’s mother when of an 
ascending generation. The use of parent-child terms between ego and the 
first ascending or descending generations, except between actual parent 
and child is unknown. 

Reciprocal kinship terms can similarly be extended to any member of 
the speaker’s father’s clan or phratry. For one’s own generation or those 
descending, the terms are identical with the terms employed for blood 
kindred related to ego through their fathers, and for ascending generations, 
those for kindred related through ego’s father. Parent-child terms can be 
used in the extended sense only where a joking relationship exists (between 
ego, the child, and paternal clan kin, the parents), and usually between 
proximate generations. This is discontinued out of respect when ego’s 
father dies. It is improper to joke with close blood kin of one’s father (except 
his parents, with whom a mild joking relationship may exist), and thus 
parent-child terms are not used with them. 

Two individuals whose fathers are of the same clan or phratry use 
reciprocal sibling terms, the fathers being siblings by extension. Such sib- 
ling terms may supersede any usage based on some other recognized kin 
bond between the fathers. 


’ Compare A. L. Kroeber, Zuaii Kin and Clan (Anthropological Papers, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Vol. 18, Part 2, 1917), p. 48. 

*See M. E. Opler, The Kinship Systems of the Southern Athabascan-S peaking Tribes 
(American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, pp. 620-33, 1936) for a kinship chart of the White Moun- 
tain Apache. The extension of sibling terms to cross-cousins there is an error, apparently due 
to my forgetting to correct faulty information given Dr Opler some years ago. 
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Relationship may be established through the speaker’s parents with 
persons of any generation by clan alone, except when two individual’s 
fathers are of the same clan or phratry. In the latter case the extension is 
permissible only to the descending generations. When two persons can 
derive no kin term from common forebears, one may be selected according 
to their personal contacts or respective generations. 

Cross-cousin terms are extended to the majority of members of the 
speaker’s father’s clan and phratry who are not closely related by blood 
and this irrespective of their generation or sex. In fact, where there are 
generation differences, cross-cousin terms are used in preference to those 
terms denoting difference in generation mentioned above. The use of cross- 
cousin terms implies one of two types of behavior, joking or non-joking, 
the latter attitude resembling behavior to a member of one’s own clan. The 
joking relationship does not commonly occur between actual cross-cousins. 
Hence it may seem obscure that a joking relationship prevails between 
cross-cousins in the extended sense just mentioned, namely between a 
person and many members of his father’s clan or phratry. But joking 
between such individuals is most common, as a rule, when they are of 
much the same age, as real cross-cousins would be. Joking in milder vein 
may also be established with the mate of such a distantly related individual 
with whom one uses cross-cousin terms. Another mild joking relationship 
may be established between a person and any distantly related member of 
his or her mate’s clan or phratry, without regard to generation, but pro- 
vided that no respect relationship exists between them. This occurs prin- 
cipally with mates of clansmen addressed by sibling terms, and may be the 
result of the common custom of marrying into the father’s clan, with the 
members of which there is commonly a prior joking relationship. 

When an individual marries into his paternal phratry its members may 
continue to address him by kin terms in use before marriage, or terms suit- 
able to a relative by marriage may be used; in each instance the appropriate 
behavior goes with the term. The choice depends on the extent of previous 
familiarity. A choice is again involved in addressing the child of a couple, 
one of whom is of the speaker’s clan, the other related to the speaker by 
clan but not of the same phratry. The speaker commonly uses a term de- 
rived through the former, a fellow clansman. If, however, the other parent 
is more closely related by blood or his father is of the same phratry as the 
father of the speaker, the term is derived through that parent. In this case 
one sometimes addresses the parent who is fellow clansman by a term for an 
affinal relative rather than by a term denoting a blood or clan connection. 

Much hinges on the personal relations of clan-linked individuals in 
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their choice of terms and the corresponding types of appropriate behavior. 
Strangers of the same clan are not apt to use kinship terms to one another 
save in an emergency. Close blood relationship usually takes precedence 
over kinship based on clan alone, though an exception may occur when the 
linkage between two individuals is the common clan membership of their 
fathers. 

Clans and phratries are exogamous; marriages within are considered 
incestuous and examples of witchcraft. Marriages into the father’s clan 
are not only acceptable but preferred: compilations show a decided tend- 
ency in this direction. Widows and widowers are commonly obligated to 
remarry into the same family and clan; if marriage outside the family is 
necessary, it must yet be within the clan or phratry. The surviving mate 
is spoken of as the ’itsa: of the clan of the deceased, e.g., “‘the ’itsa- of 
White Water People.” 

Relationship by marriage to the whole clan of one’s spouse is exemplified 
by the use of affinal terms with all members of the clan who so desire. 
However, those terms implying greatest respect are usually reserved for 
use between a person and the immediate blood kin of his or her mate. A 
term denoting kinship by affinity with the whole clan is commonly used 
for a man. A special term designates groups of persons of either sex who 
have in common marriage into the same clan or phratry. Members of such 
a group use reciprocal sibling terms and in some cases behave accordingly. 


CLAN TOTEMS AND CLAN NAMES 


Each phratry, and the isolated clan, has associated with it an animal 
or bird. These are respectively the hawk family (particularly the eagle), 
deer, road-runner, and bear. A phratry member speaks of the associated 
animal as “‘my relative’ or by some kinship term, thus indicating the con- 
ceptual nature of the tie. Needless molestation of a phratry animal is re- 
buked, though reference to this often lies at the basis of ridicule. Reference 
to a phratry is not uncommonly in terms of the animal “‘relative’’ but this 
is usually a joking allusion. 

In addition to these distinctly phratry animals, there are others associ- 
ated with one or more specific clan within the phratry. Certain clans within 
the phratry affiliated with hawks are related to the king bird and mocking 
bird, one has raven as “relative,” and another is related to supernatural 
beings called gan. At times the latter are even alluded to as “Gn People.’” 
Likewise certain plants are related to the clans. 


5 Ga'n are a class of supernatural beings represented in a curing rite by masked dancers. 
They correspond to the Puebio katcina. 
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A further association is with corn, of which seven differently colored 
varieties are recognized. Each variety is identified with certain clans or 
phratries, but the specific linkages vary with locality. 

An exclusive design is possessed by one clan only. This is a black rim 
painted about the shoulder of basketry water bottles. A member of this 
clan was privileged to destroy vessels on which this marking was illegiti- 
mately used. The painting of clan designs on the body during the Victory 
Dance was not here practised, in contrast to other Western Apache groups. 

The phratry affiliated with hawks had the exclusive right to make and 
wear a certain type of buckskin cap. Some male members of this phratry 
wore two eagle feathers in their head bands, while men of the phratry 
related to road runner occasionally used feathers of that bird in the same 
way. Similarly, members of the phratry kin to bear sometimes wore bear 
claws. 

Explanations of the origin and nature of clan and phratry associations 
with animal “relatives” are highly fragmentary. Deer is related to “Long 
People” by a mythical deer charm bestowed upon this clan through the 
gi‘n; “Hills Running Down to the Water in a Line People” are related 
to the ga-n because the two lived in close proximity; and the ‘iya“djy ‘ 
have the plant of that name as “relative” because it grew profusely where 
the clan originated. Explanations are lacking for other clans. 

An individual is often named for a deceased relative of the same clan. 
By this act it is hoped that the person will acquire some of the attributes 
of his predecessor, such as good luck and health, or power and greatness. 
Occasionally a boy refused such a name, being unwilling to assume respon- 
sibility for maintaining its traditional glory and achieving the position 
expected of its bearer. One’s clan might take away a name if its recipient 
proved unworthy to bear it. Such names are kept strictly within the clan, 
and largely within the lineage. Before one lineage may bestow a name held 
by an unrelated or distantly connected lineage within the clan, it is neces- 
sary to obtain the latter’s permission. Payment often is made for such 
privilege. Names embody no allusion to clan totems. 


CLAN LEGENDS AND RELATIONS TO SURROUNDING TRIBES 


The brief clan legends merely relate how the people long ago settled 
at various places to farm and assumed the names of these localities. Pre- 
vious abodes are not mentioned, in contrast to the tales of other Western 
Apache groups. Non-clan myths, however, mention a place somewhere 
north or northeast of the present territory as the ancient home. 

The mythical names of two phratries, not now used, are said by the 
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Apache to be those of current clans among Navajo and Zufi. A third 
phratry is closely related to a clan now present among the Navajo as well 
as other Western Apache peoples. These relationships were recognized 
and used to advantage by both Navajo and Apache. The confident belief 
that related clans existed also among the Zufi affected relations with that 
people. Similar ties are recognized with those Yavapai possessing clans but 
not with the peoples of northwest Mexico, Pima, Papago, or other Yuman 
tribes. 
CLAN IN RELIGION AND CEREMONY 

Clan is a factor in religion and ceremony, but a relatively unimportant 
one. Since ceremonies are common property, a member of any clan may 
participate. The Bear Ceremony, however, is said to have been bestowed 
on a member of the phratry related to bear because of his phratry affilia- 
tion. Bear shamans of this phratry may emphasize the relationship. Lay- 
men of the phratry are immune from attacks of the animal because it is a 
“relative.” 

Because of the kinship with eagle, a member of the phratry related to 
hawks was asked to officiate, if possible, in plucking eagles. This does not 
imply a connection between the phratry and a hawk ceremony: no such 
tie exists. Similarly, there is no ceremonia! connection between deer and the 
gift for successful hunting attributed to the clan related to deer. The mythi- 
cal deer charm received from the ga-n is thought to be solely responsible 
for this ability. At least one member of the clan related to the g4‘n claimed 
great physical endurance from his connection with these tireless super- 
naturals. Men of the same clan are believed born with a power which pro- 
tects against enemies and their weapons. These instances exhaust the to- 
temic linkage of clan and ceremony. 

Only in the Ga-n Curing Rite was special function ever allotted to 
various clans or phratries. Certain masks and body paintings, by which 
the dancers were distinguished, were prerogatives. The particular alloca- 
tions vary with locality. In some places the position of dancers in line was 
clan determined. 

The clan element in this ceremony, though recognized, was not an 
unalterable constituent. It was common for those initiating the ceremony 
to ask the best g4‘n dancer of a particular local clan for permission to make 
the mask of his clan in the hope that he would wear it. However, if this 
dancer was unable to dance, and no other good dancer of his clan was 
available, a skilled dancer of any clan might wear the mask and design. 

The close psychical relationship within a clan is well illustrated by a 
feature of the girl’s puberty ceremony. The woman chosen to attend the 
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girl must be of an unrelated clan, for she endows her with womanly attri- 
butes other than those naturally inherited from the girl’s own clan. For 
the same reason the man who attends the girl must be of the same clan as 
the woman attendant. 

Finally, in ritual acting or dancing, paired participants of opposite 
sex must be of unrelated clans. This, however, is based purely on the gen- 
eral social situation and on kinship. 


LOCAL CROUP, CHIEFTAINSHIP, AND CLAN 


Though families might function independently, yet most of them were 
affiliated with larger social units, which I will style local groups. The adhe- 
sion of a family to its local group was loose, and temporary separation was 
not uncommon. The nucleus of a local group usually comprised members 
of from one to three clans. Three-fifths of the adults of these nuclear clans 
were women because of customary matrilocal residence (although patri- 
local residence was not uncommon). Generally one of the nuclear clans was 
in preponderant numbers, but at times two were equally represented. The 
additional members of the local group were almost all men, these having 
married into the group and commonly being of two to four other clans. 
Individuals married both within and without their local groups. The nu- 
clear clans were usually not related, permitting marriage between them. 

A nuclear clan often contained but one or two matrilineal lineages, but 
sometimes as many as five or six. The intermarriage of the nuclear clans 
formed a network of affinal ties and paternal blood connections which, 
together with other clan and blood ties, served as the principal factor for 
binding the local group together. 

Clan and local group are not equivalent. No clan is limited to a single 
local group, but instead is represented in many. 

Almost every local group was associated with a particular farming 
site in the vicinity of which they spent much of their time. Not all families 
of the group, however, owned farms. 

A local group commonly had one hereditary chief, a member of its 
dominant nuclear clan. In addition each local group had several head men 
or semi-chiefs, who achieved their positions not so much through heredity 
as through ability. They usually belonged to the nuclear clans, but some- 
times a like position was held by an outsider, affiliated merely by marriage. 
Again, some local groups were led by such sub-chiefs in the absence of 
any hereditary chief. 

Hereditary chieftainships followed clan and blood lines. A chief must 
be of the same clan as his predecessor, and was usually his brother, sister’s 
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son, or sister’s daughter’s son. He might be a relative even farther removed 
but the blood relationship must be traceable and not too distant. No one 
type of blood relationship took precedence over another. 

The choice of a new chief was controlled principally by the members of 
his local group. To be sure there is some indication that with formal heredi- 
tary chieftainships only members of the cian of the chieftainship in ques- 
tion actually participated, being summoned for the purpose from all local 
groups within the band. But this must not be taken too literally. The only 
distinction between these formal hereditary chiefs and other men acting 
as chiefs seems to have been the greater respect in which the former were 
held, not in any exercise of special prerogative. 

Because of the mixed clan composition of a local group, its chief con- 
trolled not merely his clanmates but all residents. Though there was some- 
times more than one chief of a clan in one of the two White Mountain 
bands, there is some evidence that but one of them held formal hereditary 
position, this-setting him apart as the leading chief of his clan. This does 
not mean, however, that he directed the affairs of his whole clan. 

A chief’s direct control was limited to his own local group; outside of 
it his influence was purely personal. He exercised indirectly some control 
over fellow clansmen of other localities since he might appeal to them for 
support in times of trouble. Response was not a personal obligation but a 
duty to clan and kin. Thus some individuals considered themselves subject 
to two chiefs, namely the chief of their clan at their original home and the 
chief at their present residence. 


CLAN AND AGRICULTURE 

Clan ownership of material property appears only in connection with 
farm lands. Certain sites, associated with the mythical places of origin of 
various clans, belong to the respective clans. A site more recently estab- 
lished by a group of members of one clan is likewise considered the prop- 
erty of that clan. Formerly most of the farm lands at a given site were 
held by a single clan, the dominant nuclear clan of the local group associ- 
ated with that site, though land was often held in lesser amount by one or 
two other clans. 

Most locations were controlled by one, sometimes two local groups. 
Predominating matrilocal residence perpetuated control of the bulk of real 
property at particular places by the dominant clans. Some other sites were 
farmed only by a part of a local group, one clan being in the majority. 
Commonly a place is considered as belonging to a certain clan for all of 
these reasons. Members of unrelated clans and those not of blood kin were 
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ordinarily not able to own land in such a place. They might, however, ob- 
tain a parcel of ground for temporary use through permission of the owner 
and chief of the dominant clan. But control of particular areas was effec- 
tively maintained by the dominant clan through the feeling against accept- 
ance of outsiders and preference for intra-clan associations. 

The individual farm is held by its owner and his immediate family and 
may not be redistributed by clan or chief. The chief was consulted only 
when one desired to lend a farm to a person unrelated by blood, clan, or 
marriage. Even this was largely a formality; endorsement was assured in 
most cases. 


MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITY OF CLAN MEMBERS 


The feeling of kinship solidarity within a clan is indicated by the 
gambling custom which necessitates that opponents be of unrelated clans 
in games of high stakes involving but two players. Opposition between two 
close relatives is socially unacceptable, but this does not imply clan owner- 
ship of property. The same feeling extends to relatives by blood and mar- 
riage, if closely akin. These considerations hold only when two players are 
concerned; in games with several participants the personal aspect is lost. 

The clan played an important role in cases of murder, rape, and injury, 
whether accidental or intentional. Unless settlement was reached through 
payment, a blood feud resulted between the clans involved. Material pay- 
ment varied with degree of harm and the social position of the injured 
person. Settlement was attempted by tactful members of the offender’s 
clan. Sometimes the mother of the offender was sent; other members of the 
clan, not necessarily blood relatives, accompanying the emissary. After 
satisfactory payment was made, speakers emphasized that no further bad 
feeling should exist between the clans. 

The injured individual or close blood kin in his clan might in some cases 
seek revenge by destroying property of the offender or even of a member 
of the latter’s clan if closely related by blood. In atonement payments, 
those concerned usually were closely related to the defendant by blood as 
well as by clan affiliation. Blood kinsmen of other clans were not neces- 
sarily involved, though they might give aid. 

Blood feud was imminent if no payment was arranged for a serious 
offense. Any member of the offender’s clan of the same sex was in danger, 
for killing one was considered equivalent to killing the other. Close blood 
kin, however, were most apt to be singled out. Again, blood kin in other 
clans and relatives by marriage were not involved. This position was 
usually accepted by the clan without a thought, though close clan kin might 
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ward off vengeance by turning the fugitive over to the injured clan for 
execution. This was done only if the offense was considered inexcusable; 
the strength of kin feeling made such action rare. In feuds the clans, not 
the families, were spoken of as enemies, indicating the degree to which 
each entire clan was involved. 

A person killed in war was avenged primarily by his clansmen, though 
close relatives by blood or marriage or even members of related clans might 
participate. A War ance was instigated by the chief of the local group of 
the deceased or of the one in which the closest surviving kin lived. If the 
closest kin resided in a local group whose chief was not of their clan, they 
either asked for the support of that chief and his local group or called on 
some chief of their own clan. If unable to obtain ample support from either 
source, they approached any influential relative by blood or marriage. 

A distinctive term was applied to the local group giving the War Dance 
and to all members of the victim’s clan. Messengers were sent to invite 
chiefs of other local groups to participate. Chiefs of the same clan as the 
victim or of related clans were commonly approached first, but all with 
strong followings were invited, regardless of clan. 

At the War Dance each chief was called out in turn to perform with his 
men. The participants were mainly of the same clan as the chief, but some 
might be merely fellow residents of other clans. 

Near the close of the ceremony, twelve of the bravest men were selected 
to dance. If possible, these were from different clans so that all might be 
represented. 

In the Victory Dance, given on the return of a successful war party, 
certain old women danced so that they might receive some of the booty. 
Their clan affiliation was a matter of indifference. They dance also in grati- 
tude for the vengeance secured for all their kin who had ever been slain 
by the enemy, but fellow clansmen were uppermost in their minds. 

The participation of the clan in warfare for vengeance did not involve 
the exclusion of other individuals or units unrelated to the clan. The clan 
was merely the largest element in such an enterprise. War parties drew on 
as wide a field of support as possible, but greatest reliance could be placed 
on clansmen. 


CLAN AND DEATH CUSTOMS 


Clan plays a minor role in the observations at death. When a person is 
expected to die, he is attended by members of his clan and even of related 
clans, especially women. This is both an expression of sympathy and the 
fulfilment of a duty. A bereaved family invites all who will to join in a 
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wake of one night’s duration. Though guests include mere friends, rela- 
tives on the father’s side, and the like, yet clan representation is notable, 
including not only those closely related by blood but others as well. In a 
few other death customs the clan is involved, but in these blood kinship is 
of equal importance. 

COMPARATIVE SUMMARY 


One cannot fail to be impressed by the many parallels in clan with the 
Hopi, Zufii, and Navajo.' Though what we discuss below are for the most 
part characteristics of clans rather than functions, this should not be taken 
to imply that an equal number of functional parallels may not also be 
cited. 

None of the White Mountain Apache clans bear the same names as 
those of the Navajo, yet duplication is found between the Navajo and 
other Western Apache groups. Also, nine of the ten White Mountain clans 
claim to be directly descended from or related to certain Navajo clans. 
Though the names of Hopi and Zufi clans are wholly unlike those of the 
White Mountain Apache, they do show a striking resemblance to the names 
of the plants, birds, and animals associated with the clans of the latter. 
Hopi or Zufi clans, sub-clans, and mythical clans bear the following names: 
eagle, hawk, katcina, raven, deer, road-runner, bear, corn. All of these 
figure as “‘relatives” of individual White Mountain clans or phratries (save 
that corn is “relative” to all). 

Some of the Zufi clans are divided into sub-clans; the Hopi have phra- 
tries comparable to those of the White Mountain people. Among both 
Hopi and Zufi the katcina and raven or crow clans or sub-clans are related, 
paralleling the White Mountain grouping of clans with these “relatives.” 
The same holds for eagle and hawk clans of the Hopi and these White 
Mountain Apache clan “relatives,” though this may have a zoological 
basis. Moreover, the “relatives” associated with White Mountain phratries 
are not found as names of unrelated clans or sub-clans at Zufi or Hopi, 
except in the case of katcina (gi-n) and hawk. Many other Zufi and Hopi 
clan names fail to find parallels in White Mountain “relatives,” but it is 
significant that eagle, deer, road runner, and bear are all well established 
clans at one or the other of these pueblos. 

Among the Hopi, according to Lowie, in some cases clan members are 
not supposed to molest unnecessarily the animal, etc., whose name the clan 


® Contact with Zufii was maintained by trading parties, frequent during the nineteenth 
century and probably long before. Similar trade existed with the Navajo during the intervals 
between frequent hostile relations. Other Western Apache groups had contact with the Hopi, 
though the White Mountain Apache did not in recent times. 
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bears, though it may be killed in hunting. Lowie also mentions non- 
clansmen tossing coyotes into the air to mock members of the Coyote 
clan.’ This is strongly reminiscent of similar practise among the White 
Mountain Apache. 

Animal “relatives” for clans and animal names are closely related con- 
cepts, and the former might easily have developed into the latter. At least 
three Westeru Apache groups possess even more numerous “relatives’’ 
paralleling clan names among Hopi and Zufi. Are any such similarities to 
be found masked under the clan names of the Navajo? 

Though unimpressive as compared with Hopi and Navajo clan mythol- 
ogy, White Mountain clan legends contain similar ideas of migration and 
settlement at particular sites. The same variation in size of clans is also 
found. Similar localization of clans characterizes the Navajo but apparently 
not Hopi or Zufii. The opportunity for clans to remain localized may have 
been greater among Apache and Navajo, due to their different economic 
and social system, and might be said to indicate a simpler phase of the 
clan. But White Mountain clans themselves were widely scattered, each 
being represented to at least some extent in almost every local group. The 
major representation in the local group of two clans on occasion is reminis- 
cent of the dual clan character of the Hopi village of Shipaulovi.* Moreover, 
an approach toward village association of clans as among Zufi and Hopi 
is found where members of more than one local group lived in close proxim- 
ity, using the same or adjacent farming sites. But such close association 
was temporary, lasting only through planting and harvesting and part of 
the wiater. During the remainder of the year they were separated by other 
economic pursuits. The resemblance to the Western Pueblos would be con- 
siderable if agriculture had supplied the greater part of the food and people 
remained at the farms all year. 

Perhaps the greatest difference from Zufi and Hopi lies in the total 
lack of clan fetishes among the White Mountain Apache. The only ap- 
proach to such a concept is the mythical deer charm mentioned above. The 
wearing of parts of the animal or bird related to the clan is a dubious coun- 
terpart of the fetish. 

Association of clan with ceremony through fctishes or ceremonial office 
is lacking. But the connection of one clan with the Bear Ceremony and 
the power of protection from the enemy said to be possessed by another 


7 Robert H. Lowie, Notes on Hopi Clans (Anthropological Papers, American Museum of 
Natural History, Vol. 30, Part 6, 1929), pp. 337-38. 
8 Tbid., p. 324. 
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are reminiscent of this.* The religious fraternity or society as found at Hopi 
or Zufii does not exist among the White Mountain Apache, where indeed 
the participants in ceremonies are members of any clan. 

Though true clan prerogatives in ceremonial function, as known at 
Hopi and Zuii, are absent, yet certain similarities appear. The clan related 
to deer had special luck in hunting that animal; members of the clans re- 
lated to eagle were asked to pluck feathers of this bird; and an old man 
attributed his great endurance to the ga‘n, his clan “relatives.’’ Might not 
these be seeds of more extended ideas and practises? 

The Hopi association of various katcina and katcina masks with cer- 
tain clans is not so unlike the White Mountain association of the leading 
dancer in the Ga-n Rite with two clans. This dancer represents a particular 
kind of ga‘n: the association is confined to some localities. Similar clan 
connections with this ceremony have been mentioned above. Kroeber 
states that Zufii clan enters more into communal rituals wherein masked 
dancers are the principal participants than in the fraternity ceremonies.'° 
The only White Mountain ritual in which the clan took such a part is the 
Ga-n Ceremony—an interesting similarity. The many likenesses between 
g4‘n and katcina must prove beyond a doubt that they are one and the same 
from the wider point of view. 

In a Navajo war ceremony used for curing, Reichard states, a certain 
participant must be related by clan, and equally, another must be unrelated 
to the individual for whom the ceremony is given." This resembles the 
practise already cited in the White Mountain girl’s puberty rite. 

Though Kroeber found land owned by individuals and not by clan at 
Zuii,’* yet Hopi clans seem to have owned land and this was subject to 
redistribution within the clan. Neither condition typifies the White Moun- 
tain Apache, where land belongs to the individual or family, but farming 
sites are felt to be clan property and clan controlled. 

The method by which certain Hopi and Zufi ceremonial offices de- 
scended within the matrilineal lineage of a clan (inheritance from brother 
or maternal uncle, etc.) is not far removed from White Mountain inheri- 
tance of chieftanship. The latter also have within the clan matrilineal 


® Reichard states that certain Navajo ceremonies are said to have originated with 
certain clans, but that members of any clan may practise them (Social Life of the Navajo 
Indians, Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, Vol. 7, 1928, p. 31). 

1° Kroeber, op. cit., p. 162. 

" Reichard, op. cit., p. 32. 

12 Kroeber, op. cit., p. 178. 
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lineages between which no blood ties are to be found, and this situation is 
duplicated among Zufii, Hopi, and Navajo. 

Kinship systems differ among these tribes, yet in all is found extension 
of kinship terms to all members of the individual’s clan or related clans, 
and to the father’s clan or related clans. The greatest difference is in the 
use of parent and child terms for certain persons not actually bearing this 
relationship. The White Mountain Apache do not share this trait, proving 
that at least one tribe with true clans does not make the extension. Certain 
archaic kinship terms given by Reichard for the Navajo are of interest in 
this connection." These terms sometimes appear in place of the extended 
use of parent-child terms, and in every case these archaic terms coincide 
with those used in the same position by the White Mountain Apache. 

There is a surprising extent of similarity in clan between White Moun- 
tain Apache and the triad, Navajo, Hopi, and Zufii. The equivalence of 
clans felt by the Apache is thus readily intelligible. In comparison with 
Zui and Hopi, clan is here so simplified as to be merely an outline, but 
the rudiments are still present. Parallels between White Mountain Apache 
culture and that of the Western Pueblos are not exhausted with clan organi- 
zation." Both religion and economic life—the latter at least in relation to 
agriculture—bear Western Pueblo impressions. The connections existing 
between religion, agriculture, and clan in White Mountain culture indicate 
that clan traits borrowed from the Western Pueblos must have been taken 
over in association with other traits intimately associated with them in 
their original Pueblo setting. 

The White Mountain clan is felt in three fields: it controls social life 
to a certain extent; it affects agriculture through clan association with 
farming sites; and it plays some part in religion. 


Tucson, ARIZONA 


3 Reichard, op. cit., pp. 76-81. 

14 Additional comparative material from Robert H. Lowie, Hopi Kinship (Anthropologi- 
cal Papers, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 30, Part 7, 1929); Elsie Clews Parsons, 
Hopi and Zuni Ceren ~ ialism (Memoirs, American Anthropological Association, No. 39, 
1933); Ruth L. Bunze., Introduction to Zuni Ceremonialism (Forty-seventh Annual Report, 
Bureau American Ethnology, 1933, pp. 467-544). 


POLITICAL STRUCTURE AND STATUS 
AMONG THE ASSINIBOINE INDIANS By DAVID RODNICK 


HE Assiniboine, a Siouan speaking Plains tribe, link culturally with 

the western Dakota. In 1851, at the signing of the Fort Laramie peace 
treaty, the Assiniboine occupied part of the northern great plains from the 
Missouri River north to the South Branch of the Saskatchewan River and 
from the one hundredth degree west to the one hundred and tenth degree 
longitude. 

The Assiniboine are interesting for their crystallized, yet loose, formal 
political structure and for the manner in which the culture permitted 
political change on the pre-reservation level. 

The band was the political unit in Assiniboine life. It was autonomous 
in nature and completely sovereign. Individual affiliation within the band 
was loose, since it was relatively simple to form new bands, or for an in- 
dividual to leave one and join another. An individual called himself a 
member of the band in which his parents had lived at the time of his birth. 
Upon marriage he could either elect to remain in his own or else join the 
band of his wife’s people. Due to the fact that such affiliation was not too 
infrequently changed, the members of a band were normally related to one 
another. 

The band was primarily territorial in character. Each band hunted 
over a different portion of territory; the bands coming together only at 
certain seasons of the year when the important ceremonials were given. 
At times the various units were so separated by distance that few of them 
could get together, say for the annual Sun-Dance. As a result it often oc- 
curred that two and even three performances of the Sun-Dance were given 
simultaneously by various bands in different parts of Assiniboine territory. 
Such an occurrence took place as late as 1882, when one Sun-Dance was 
held east of present day Malta, Montana, while the other was held west 
of Lake Bowdoin.! 

Over and above the cohesion of the individual band was a feeling of 
nationalism based upon relationship, either near or distant, with the mem- 
bers of the other bands. The term Nakota was used to include all individuals 
of groups felt to have had common origin in the dim past. Little contact 
was had by the American Assiniboine with the Stony Assiniboine of the 
Rocky Mountain section of Alberta, or for that matter with the so-called 
Swampy-Ground Assiniboine living northwest of Lake Winnepegosis in 
Canada, yet these groups were felt to be related and the tradition of com- 


‘Simon Firstshoot, informant. 
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mon origin was handed down despite lack of contact. As an example, when, 
in 1896, some Stonies from Alberta visited the Fort Belknap Assiniboine 
in Montana for the first time,’ they were recognized by the latter as distant 
relatives; this on a basis of similarity in dialect and because they did not 
fall into the category of being affiliated with the various Dakota tribes. 
On this level common origin for both groups was assumed and the Stonies 
made welcome as visiting relatives. 

On the coming together of several of the bands, either at trading posts 
or at the annual Sun-Dance, or because scarcity of game had compelled 
them to hunt in territory belonging to other bands, the dances of the 
various societies would be held, since these did not need to be held at 
specified times. War parties were also organized at this time among the 
young men of the different bands. In almost all cases war parties were 
representative of one to three bands, rather than of the tribe as a whole. 

Inter-band feuds of momentary duration took place occasionally. 
These, however, were conflicts between two large families, rather than 
actual band affairs. As a rule they took place over a murder or the stealing 
of someone’s wife. Where lasting grudges were held in these affairs, new 
bands were invariably formed of the conflicting partisans. 

No formal political organization existed for the Assiniboine as a tribe. 
On coming together for the annual affairs the bands would camp in a huge 
circle, with each band having its specific place in this circle. Yet each band 
governed itself without interference during this stay. Occasionally, the 
various political units would foria a cooperative pact, but this never proved 
permanent. Crazy Bear, one of the band chiefs of the American Assini- 
boine, was appointed tribal chief by the United States Commissioners at 
the treaty of Fort Laramie in 1851, yet his authority extended only over 
a few of the bands that were found in American territory at that time.* 
The distant bands, as well as the Canadian Assiniboine, were little influ- 
enced by his authority. 


? Interestingly enough, the invitation to the Stonies was tendered by a group of Blood 
Indians who had informed the Fort Belknap Assiniboine of the presence of the Stonies the 
year previous. 

3 Crazy Bear had gone with three other Assiniboine to the Platte River, at a time when 
the other band chiefs were afraid to accept the invitation, since the route along the Yellow- 
stone River was occupied by marauding bands of Blackfoot. The American Assiniboine ac- 
cepted Crazy Bear as their chief primarily because of the power of the white soldiery supposed 
to be behind him. Crazy Bear was quick to accept this political opportunity, and in all his 
later speeches, he was careful to point out that he was the only individual who stood between 
the American Assiniboine and the destructiveness of the American soldiery. In a sense, then, 
the Assiniboine acceptance of Crazy Bear was a negative one. 


| 
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Each band had its own chiefs, with one of the chiefs outstanding because 
of personality, its council, and Soldiers’ society. Politica] decisions were 
made by each band individually. New bands were continually being formed 
under the leadership of some prominent chief and with these formations 
new councils and policing societies were organized on the basis of the al- 
ready existent political patterns. The power of the band chief was nominal 
and could only be enforced through the cooperation of the band council 
and the warriors who formed the Agi’cita or Soldiers’ society. 

The size of the bands varied through the years. By assuming that eight 
individuals in a tipi formed the average dwelling unit, we infer that the 
bands in the early eighteenth century ranged from two hundred to eight 
hundred persons. References to their numbers are had in the journals of 
La Verendrye, although no names for these units are given. Thus mention 
is made of an encounter with a band of forty tipis in 1737;‘ of an encamp- 
ment of one hundred and two tipis in 1738;5 a band of sixty tipis in 1739;° 
and a group of one hundred tipis in 1743.7 Whether these groups formed 
distinct bands can only be assumed at this late date. 

Names for these units were first given by John McDonnell in 1793, 
who lists them as distinct ‘‘tribes.”” His names include three that persisted 
into reservation days (Canoe, Girl’s, Wood Mountain),* one that ceased to 
exist (Big Devil) and which later was named Mountain Village.® 

Lewis and Clark, whose visit was brief, list but three bands: Canoe 
(700 individuals), Girl’s (850), and Big Devil (1600) or the later Mountain 
Village band. Under Remarks, they wrote: ‘These bands act entirely inde- 
pendent of each other, although they claim a natural affinity and never 
make war on each other.’”” 

Eleven minor bands, found mainly near trading posts and totaling 
7000 individuals, were listed by Alexander Henry in 1807. 

1. Little Girl (200 tipis), inhabiting Mouse River and Moose Hills. 

2. Paddling and Foot (200), from the lakes of the Qu’Appelle River to 
the Missouri. 


*L. J. Burpee (ed.), The Journals of La Verendrye and his Sons (Champlain Society, 
Toronto, 1927), page 311. 

5 Burpee, op. cit., page 446. 

Tbid., page 359. 

7 Ibid., page 366. 

8 L. R. Masson, Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest (Quebec, 1889), Vol. 1, 
p. 278. 

® Ibid., page 288. 

1° Meriwether Lewis and Wm. Clark, Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 
1804-06 (New York, 1904-05), Volume 6, pp. 104-105. 
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. Canoe (160), living west of the Paddling and Foot bands. 
. Red River (24), living west of the Canoe. 
. Rabbit (30), living around Cypress Hills. 
. Stone (40), living near Thunder Mountain. 
Eagle Hills (38), living between the Bear Hills and the South Branch 
of the Saskatchewan. 

8. Those-Who-Have-Water-For-Themselves-Only (35), living near 
Skunk Hills. 

9. Saskatchewan (50) from the South Branch of the Saskatchewan to 
Eagle Hills. 

10. Foot (33), living west of Eagle Hills and south of the South Branch 
of the Saskatchewan River. 

11. Strong Wood (40), living between Battle River and the South 
Saskatchewan." 


SO 


Of the above listed bands, Maximilian in 1833 noted only the Girl’s, 
Stone, Canoe, and Strong Wood bands. Added to the list for the first time 
were the Big band, Band of Old People, Mountain and Bones bands.” 

The six bands of American Assiniboine given by Denig, as of 1854, cor- 
related in part with the more complete number later obtained by Lowie. 

1. Wato’paxnau". In Denig’s time this band was called after Left 
Hand, a chief who governed them about 1800. This is the Mountain Village 
band of present designation. 

2. Wazi’a wintca’cta, or Northern People. Originally this unit was 
called Lake People; the name being changed upon migration into the 
United States in 1839. 

3. Wato’pabin, or Paddlers. 

4. Witci’abin, or Girl’s band. 

5. I®’ya"to®’wa"bin, or Stone band. 

6. Hu’peca’bine, or Red Buttock band. This group was formed about 
1845 from a split in the Paddlers.” 

In the summer of 1935 I checked the list of bands as received by Lowie 
in 1908. The list as corrected both in phonetic spelling and notation follows: 

1. Tca®xta’da—The Strong Woods Assiniboine of Canada. 

2. U"ska’na—The Wanderers (Canada). 


1 E. Coues (ed.), New Light on the History of the North-West. Journals of A. Henry the 
Younger (New York, 1899), Volume 2, pp. 522-23. 

12 R. G. Thwaites (ed.), Travels of Maximilian, Prince zu Wied (Early Western Travels, 
Volume 22, Cleveland, 1906), p. 387. 

18 Compare E. T. Denig, Indian Tribes of the Upper Missouri (Forty-fifth Annual Report, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 1930), page 430. I have taken some liberties with Denig’s 
list in light of later corrections. 
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3. Wazi’a wintca’cta—Northern People. At present on Fort Belknap 
reservation. 

4. Wato’paxnatu"—The name means “Those who propel boats,” sug- 
gesting a past affiliation with the Paddlers (Fort Belknap). 

5. Tca™xe wintca’cta—Wood Mountain People (Canada). 

6. Tani®’tabin—Buffalo Hip (Canada). 

7. Hu’peca’bine—Red Buttock (Canada). 

8. Waci’aziya’bin—Fat Smokers (Canada). 

9. Witci’abin—Girl’s band (Fort Peck). 

10. I"ya"’wa"bin—Stone band (Canada). 

11. Wato’pabin—Paddlers (Fort Peck). 

12. Cu"ktce’bi"—Dog’s Penis (Canada). 

13. Cahi’aiyeskabin—Cree Talkers (Canada). 

14. Xe’nato"wa"—Mountain Village (Fort Belknap). 

15. Xe’Bina—Mountain band (Fort Peck). 

16. Icna’umbisa—Those Who Stay Alone. 

17. Ini’na"u’mbi—Cypress Hills band (Canada)." 

The pattern of behavior for the band chief formed the Assiniboine ideal 
of a “good man.” Ideally, the chief’s main concern was for his people. His 
interest in himself, or in his family, had to be submerged in this general 
reference to group welfare. Throughout the holding of his high rank, the 
chief strove to have himself well liked, since popularity was a prerequisite 
for the acceptance of his authority. This implied a certain amount of 
kindliness on his part. At the same time, it was necessary that he be generous 
with his possessions. As a chief he had to give more feasts with their outlay 
of presents than any of the others in his band. Thus, another prerequisite 
for chieftainship was wealth, for the more given away at feasts the greater 
the number of individuals who would be obligated, in terms of the 
prevailing pattern. Since the chief was more often than not a succcssful 
hunter and warrior, he possessed supernatural power to a greater extent 
than any of his followers. As chief, this gift was to be used for the benefit 
of his group. As instance of this, I was told by Returning Hunter of his 
grandfather, Wing Crow, a band chief, who had gained power to cause 
buffalo to appear at will and whose popularity was greatly enhanced by 
the several times he had saved his people from starvation. As chief and 
leader of his people, no thanks were due him for this supernatural aid, such 
action being the obligation of office. 


4 R. Lowie, The Assiniboine (Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural 
History, Volume 4, Part 1), pp. 33-34. Corrections and additions were made by August 
Moccasin, informant. 
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Again, due to the psychological set-up in the pre-reservation culture, 
the chief was expected not to injure the feelings of any of his followers. His 
behavior at all times was to be modest; his boasting to be restricted to the 
ceremonials where it was necessary to establish his right to his rank. The 
greater the chief in Assiniboine life, the more modest was his overt be- 
havior to be. For although greatness came from success in warfare and the 
hunt and the receiving of “power” from various spirits, yet fame could be 
of little benefit were it to fail of recognition by most of the band members. 
The fundamental pattern in the ideal of a “good man” was behavior that 
would receive approbation. Only those were elected to chieftainship who 
came closest to this ideal in the judgment of the band. Wealth coupled 
with parsimony and selfishness could never serve as prerequisite for the 
rank of band chief. 

The duties of the chief were similar to those of a presiding officer. Deci- 
sions on important matters were made by the band council, not the chief. 
At these meetings the chief’s counsel was considered as an individual opin- 
ion, rather than as representing the voice of the band. Certain judgments 
could be made by him independent of interference by the council; these 
being the right to set the line of march when traveling, where camp should 
be made and when it should break up, the right to regulate the going out 
of war parties or the sanctioning of such parties, and the right to call coun- 
cils on matters of general interest. Whenever the chief employed the pre- 
rogatives of his office, he could be certain of having his decisions enforced by 
the Soldier’s society. 

Where more than one chief existed within the band, one was selected 
to rank as leader. The other chiefs, however, were invited by the leader to 
confer on all matters that pertained to the office. These accepted the leader- 
ship of the head chief and never attempted to embarrass him by publicly 
acting without his knowledge and consent."® The minor chiefs were impor- 
tant members of the council and in status ranked equally with the leader. 
A successful chief was able to exert his power in the council by utilizing 
the friendships of his under-chiefs. Yet, in estimating the power of the 
band chiefs, it must be remembered that in no case were they able to over- 
rule the majority opinion of the band as expressed through the other mem- 
bers of the council. 

The council was composed of those men within the band who had 
reached a high status through success in war and the hunt. All men of 
family and all young warriors whose prestige was considered of sufficient 
importance by band opinion were eligible to join in the council meetings, 


6 See Denig, op. cit., page 544. 
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there being no election to the office of councillor. The council was the 
legislative body of the band, no decisions being final unless made by it. 
Thus, no peace could be made with an enemy tribe without the majority 
consent of the council members present. At important affairs, such as oc- 
curred at gatherings of most of the Assiniboine bands, a council was formed 
that for the moment embraced the individual councils of the various bands. 
This had the right and the power to speak for the tribe as a whole. Such a 
gathering was brought together to pick representatives to meet the Ameri- 
can commissioners at Fort Laramie in 1851. 

Equalling the council in importance and rank was the Agi’cita or 
Soldier’s society. These were the men whose function it was to act as a 
policing body in carrying out the decisions and policies of the chiefs and 
the council. In performance of duty they were to be superseded only by 
the agency police of the early reservation days. Members of this society 
were chosen from that group of men, twenty-five to forty-five years of age, 
who had previously distinguished themselves for bravery. The number of 
members varied. Denig stated that a band of two hundred tipis would have 
fifty to sixty men and a smaller unit of sixty tipis, ten to fifteen men.” 

Superficially, the power of the Soldiers’ society was such as to make it 
seem that they were the principal body within the band wielding political 
power. Larpenteur, whose stay with the Assiniboine paralleled that of 
Denig, was of the opinion that the chief’s power was of little consequence 
as compared with that of the soldiers.'’? Larpenteur’s observation may be 
based upon the fact that he confused the policing power of the soldiers 
with legislative power, which was theirs by reason of their right to sit in 
councils as warriors. 

The duties of the soldiers were varied. Under the leadership of their 
head man, picked by them for his influence and bravery, they protected 
strangers in camp, punished individuals who hunted individually at a 
time when the entire camp was in need of buffalo, arranged preliminaries 
of trade and peace, and in general carried out the decisions of the council. 
If theft was committed in camp the soldiers made a search of each tipi 
in order to find the stolen goods. Theirs was not the power to punish the 
thief, except when the latter resisted the recovery of the goods. As members 
of the Soldiers’ society, they still continued to lead war parties and engage 
in warfare.!8 

The form and function of the Agi’cita, or Soldiers’ society, was super- 


6 Denig, op. cit., page 436. 
7 Charles Larpenteur, Forty Years a Fur Trader (Chicago, 1933), page 334 
8 Denig, op. cit., page 443; Larpenteur, op. cit., page 334. 
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ficially so akin to the pattern of the white military police of the early 
reservation days that many of the present day Assiniboine were led to 
believe that the Agi’cita was an imitation of the white soldiery. That no 
imitation of pattern existed is evidenced by the policing of the Assiniboine 
line of march in the early eighteenth century, as observed by La Verendrye."® 

In every camp there existed one or two old men, in earlier life warriors 
and men of note, who notified the camp of all important decisions. 

Although all individuals within Assiniboine society were felt to be equal 
in needs and consideration, yet not all were felt to have those qualifications 
necessary for social approval derived from the pattern of the “‘ideal”’ man. 
Definite gradations of status existed, based completely upon merits that 
were arbitrarily defined by tradition. The distinctions in status were ap- 
proximate steps toward the culturally defined goal, from the individual 
least approved to the one idealized by group opinion. 

For an individual to be highly respected as the symbolized “ideal,” 
certain prerequisites were necessary. These included success in warfare, 
since without that membership in the various societies would be virtually 
impossible; good fortune in hunting, that lavish feasts be given; procuring 
of as many horses as possible through any available means, to have the 
status accorded to wealthy individuals and to have the enhanced prestige 
gained by the giving away of these animals; possession of certain “powers” 
that stamped the individual apart from others less fortunate; pragmatic 
knowledge; and women who would aid in the storing up of non-income 
producing wealth. Coupled with these were the patterns of generosity, 
modesty, and consideration for those who formed group opinion. 

There was no guarantee that rank once gained would continue to be 
held, since status was a purely relative matter in the judgment of the band, 
rank being defined in terms of competition for the cultural stamp of supe- 
riority. 

Wealth of parents, however, was an important step in preparing a child 
for high status. Since the nucleus of rank depended mainly upon the desire 
to be well-known and considered by those who formed group opinion, the 
giving away of horses and presents by parents in order to have others 
praise their child was an important step toward eventually receiving social 
approval. An individual born to poverty would have a more difficult strug- 
gle, to rise on the basis of his abilities to the higher levels of status, than 
one of equal merit whose way was prepared by well-to-do parents. At all 
important ceremonies and feasts, presents were given away by parents in 
order that the recipients might “pray” for their child. It was not only a 


19 La Verendrye, page 317. 
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matter of making certain that the child, by these means, would benefit as 
a recipient of supernatural aid, but also of importance that it have many 
well-wishing friends for later life. The acceptance of presents, whether in 
the form of horses or otherwise, definitely put the recipient under an obliga- 
tion of friendship in later life. 

Being old was of itself not sufficient to command respect. Old men and 
women were mainly respected for their past and the “powers” they still 
continued to enjoy. The concept “‘old” meant, to the Assiniboine, middle- 
aged, rather than old in the sense used today. The older a man became the 
more imperative it was for him to compensate for his lack of vigor by 
greater kindliness to children and adolescents. To most old men in the 
aboriginal culture, age was a matter of which to be ashamed. Physical 
weakness and loss of memory brought in its train a gradual lowering of 
respect and the feeling of being a burden upon relatives. This was felt most 
keenly by the aged and consequently most of them sought death by per- 
mitting themselves to be abandoned on the plains.” 

Shamans who had not made their reputation in warfare or in the hunt 
were not considered high in status. These were important to the society, 
but of little influence in fashioning or changing public opinion. The same 
prerequisites for rank applied to them as to others. Shamans who were 
considered important by the band were those who had aided their war 
parties in securing various successes, or those who had amassed non-income 
producing wealth through their supernatural gifts. 

The most influential body of men in the band was comprised of those 
of family, between forty and fifty, who had been camp soldiers and warriors 
of some note, who, due to their age, did not engage to any extent in war- 
fare. They were mainly interested in preserving their status through secur- 
ing recognition of their past acts and by charitable deeds. Their great 
concern was with their children and with acting as arbiters of socially de- 
sirable behavior. 

The rank of various individuals within the band was known by their 
outward manner of decorating robes and tipi covers. 

Women had no rank or social status except the respect due them by 
relatives; the prerequisites of rank applied only to men. The influence of 
women in councils was minimal, as their participation in such gatherings 
was forbidden by tradition. As women, no comparison could be made be- 
tween them and men. As in all Plains societies, patterns of status were 
definitely masculine in form, with tendencies toward feminine traits being 
held in derision. 

New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


2° Returning Hunter, informant. Also compare Denig, op. cit., page 422. 
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MOHAVE SOUL CONCEPTS By GEORGE DEVEREUX 


HE present paper is based on three field seasons among the Mohave. 

References to other tribes are omitted because the data on the Mohave 
themselves are contradictory enough to make comparisons with other 
tribes undesirable. 

All Mohave exhibit much interest in matters relating to the soul and 
its fate;! an interest quite in the general pattern of their culture, which 
has been described by Kroeber as a ‘‘dream culture.’ This is only natural, 
since dreams are believed to be “real adventures of the soul.’ Interest in 
and knowledge of these matters is not limited to the more sophisticated or 
to shamans. Almost identically complete data have been obtained from 
two shamans and two lay informants. 

From the point of view of immortality there are two categories of 
human beings. Except for certain accidents they may meet with while in 
human shape the souls of twins are immortal. The souls of other persons 
are mortal. 

Origin of souls. Souls spring from the state of “‘aliveness’’ after concep- 
tion has taken place. The souls of twins, however, have always existed in 
heaven and have no father and mother. After cremation the souls of twins 
return to heaven using another branch of the forked road which they 
followed when they came down to earth to assume human shape. Only once 
in their disembodied existence do they enter the womb of a woman at con- 
ception, in quest of incarnation. “‘One life is all they want,” the informant 
commented ironically. After the death of their human bodies they continue 
to lead a deathless life in heaven. 

The souls (matkwi’ca-).* All human beings have four souls, all of which 
resemble the body and duplicate its actions. They also have activities of 
their own. In the foetal stage they follow the actions of the mother and 
dream of ‘“‘how to be born.” The souls of foetal shamans, however, dream 
of how not to be born—-that is, how to kill their mother during parturition. 
In other intra-uterine dreams they witness the origin of the world and listen 
to the instructions handed out to mankind by Pahd’tcatc, “who does it all 
over for them.’ Thus they exhibit already in the foetal state their shaman- 


1 Cf. R. B. Stratton, The Captivity of the Oatman Girls (San Francisco, n.d.), p. 155 

2 A. L. Kroeber, oral information. 

3 The phonetic system employed is that of the American Anthropological Association: 
Phonetic Transcription of Indian Languages (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 66, 
No. 6, 1916). 

*Cf. A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California (Bulletin, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, No. 78, 1925), p. 754 
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istic propensities: the instinct to kill® and their nexus with the supernatu- 
rals. 

These souls are occasionally visible to their owner and to shamans. 
Occasionally they may also appear in dream to other persons. It is im- 
possible to tell however just how one knows which soul one sees. “‘One just 
knows it.”” They can act independently of each other, as when one of the 
souls goes to visit the land of the dead. 

The four souls. (a) Hld&ki’-ytcitc. This is the “real shadow,” the one 
whereby one is “‘proud” or “‘vain.” It is the “second self” of a person, and 
in a way the core of his identity. It stands behind him as a rule. After death 
this soul alone survives and goes through three further metamorphoses. 
It receives the impact of the shaman’s power when a person is bewitched. 
This soul of the bewitched person will see in dream the “real shadow”’ of 
the bewitcher. A shaman who wishes to divert suspicion from himself or 
cast suspicions of witchcraft upon another shaman, or to do both at one 
time, will kidnap the “real shadow” of the shaman he wishes to incriminate 
and make the bewitched person see this kidnapped ‘‘real shadow”’ rather 
than his own in his dreams. Furthermore, the ‘‘real shadow”’ will be the 
one to have commerce with the ghosts of the deceased—shamans always 
excepted whenever they send another soul to recover from the dead the 
abducted soul of a patient. The kidnapping of this soul, except for the 
purpose of using it for the above-mentioned deception, means death. 

(b) Cama’-tc m&hd’:tvetc is the “power soul.’’ It is somewhat akin to 
a more personal “mana’”’ and does not seem related in any way to the con- 
cept of the guardian spirit. “One is what one is through the power of this 
soul.”’ It brings both good and bad luck to its owner, according to his 
dreams (cima’*tc 4la’-yk, dream bad; ciima’‘tc 4ho’*t, dream good).® It 
gives general good luck, special powers (especially shamanistic powers), 
luck in love, etc., but can also bring unhappiness and bad luck. It is not 
unlike the “sacrum” concept of Durkheim and Mauss: it is sacred and 
dangerous. Although it dies at cremation, its effects persist beyond the 
grave insofar that ‘‘one remains in the other world what one has been in 
this world”’ (i.e., a shaman will remain a shaman even in the land of the 
ghosts). It is this soul the shaman sends to the ghostland, when he tries to 
recover a departed soul. He must not tarry there, however, lest his own 
deceased relatives should try to induce him to remain with them.’ This soul 
is seen when death is impending. 


5 Cf. John G. Bourke, Notes on the Cosmogony and Theogony of the Mojave Indians of the 
Rio Colorado, Arizona (Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 2, pp. 169-89, 1889), p. 175. 

® Cf. Kroeber, op. cit., p. 754. 
7 Cf. Kroeber, op. cit., p. 778. 
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(c) Cina’-kavokyé’ttcitc is the soul of “worldly wealth,” and the soul 
through whose agency one acquires wealth. It never causes trouble and its 
sight augurs success. This soul also dies at cremation. 

(d) Matmakwi’-ca: cima’*tc mitce’*mvetc is seen only when one is 
about to die. Once it has been seen there is no recovery. It is either seen 
approaching or heard talking or coughing (or both) in the house. The ailing 
person will then think “It is like me.’”’ After this vision death is but a 
matter of hours or days. This soul too dies at cremation. 

Twins also possess these four souls. Their immortality, however, is con- 
tained in their ‘‘real shadow.” They strip off their other souls at death. 

At cremation the “real shadow”’ changes into a ghost, known as the 
nivadéi’:, and is carried away by a whirlwind either to the land of the ghosts 

—or into a rathole, if the chin of that person had never been tattooed.*® 
In the latter case the ghost will never reach the land of the dead. The souls 
of twins return to heaven. 

When a person dies of witchcraft his bewitcher takes away his soul ‘‘to 
his own place” and keeps it there until ne himself dies. Then they both pro- 
ceed to the land of the dead. If the bewitched person is a shaman his be- 
witcher will “exile” his soul until he himself dies. The exiled soul is re- 
leased and can join the other ghosts in the land of the dead. A certain 
shaman told one of my informants that he exiled the soul of a rival shaman 
whom he had bewitched “far beyond Avi’kwami’-.”’ 

The entrance to the “land of the dead”’ (calia’-yt) is somewhere near 
Needles, California, almost by the Colorado River on the Arizona side. 
There is something that looks like a big invisible “‘wash”’ containing a big 
invisible shed near a place called Ahatcku‘pi’lyk, which is but a few fect 
from the land of the dead. 

For four days and four nights the ghost will visit his former haunts and 
be seen by his relatives and spouse in dream without any untoward effect 
to them, even if the wife or husband should dream of intercourse with the 
ghost. After that period the ghost settles down in the land of the dead and 
makes merry. According to Bourke® this ghostland is near Bill Williams’ 
Fork, and when a man dies his relatives often request a shaman to visit 
the land of the dead to check up if he reached it. Should the messenger fail 
to find the ghost there, witchcraft is assumed to have caused the death 
and the suspected shaman is killed to keep his victim company. 

Usually the ghosts leave the living alone. Should one dream, however, 
of visiting or being visited by a ghost after the four days and nights have 

8 Cf. Kroeber, op. cit., p. 729. 

* Cf. Bourke, op. cit., p. 174. 
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elapsed, it is assumed that either the living long for the dead or vice versa 
and that the dream represents a true soul-adventure. Such dreams cause 
illness and death,” and a shaman is called in, either to bring back .the 
patient’s departed soul, or to cure the disease known as ghost-wéyla’k 
(wéyla’*k nivaé{i’:). A curious form of this disease is the return of a dead 
infant many years after its death to the womb of his mother, wherein he 
makes himself a body from the clotting menstrual blood, without the help 
of spermatozoa. Dreams of sexual relations (especially incestuous inter- 
course) with ghosts are more fatal than other dreams. Baths and fumiga- 
tions with arrow-weed scare away the ghosts. 

One may visit the land of the dead with the help of a shaman special- 
izing in the cure of witchcraft, who must under no condition let go the 
hand of the person he accompanies thither, lest the dead should keep him 
in the land of the ghosts. 

After a while the ghosts die and are cremated by their fellow ghosts 
according to Mohave custom, since the ghostland is but a pleasant replica 
of the land of the living." From the charcoal of the funeral pyre “some sort 
of a stink-bug, rough to touch, not the gray one, but the black kind,” will 
be born. This insect is known as matka@ia’'n. It “faints’’ when a child 
picks it up in play and is then revived by blowing warm breath on it. 
(Blowing is a shamanistic practise.) 

When this insect dies it becomes another kind of “bug” (?) known as 
thu’‘lye, which has a long tail “like a rat.” (According to verbal informa- 
tion from Mr A. M. Halpern this word means “mole” in Yuma.) When 
this being dies life is completely finished. 

The cycle of metamorphoses has been differently described by Bourke™ 
who claims that the ghosts turn into three different kinds of owls suc- 
cessively, then into a “water-beetle,”’ and then into air. This explanation 
was unacceptable to my informants, who claim that although owls are 
somehow associated with death (mainly as evil omens), they are not asso- 
ciated with the dead. Unusual activities of owls, such as entering houses 
or roosting upon the shoulders of human beings augur of death in the same 
way that certain dreams augur of death. 

In view of the accurately timed successive metamorphoses later genera- 
tions cannot catch up with those predeceasing them by several years.” 
Shamans, however, can bring about a compromise for their own benefit 


10 Cf. Bourke, loc. cit. 
" Cf. Bourke, loc. cit. 
2 Cf. Bourke, op. cit., p. 180. 
8 Cf. Bourke, of. cit., p. 174. 
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by slowing up the first metamorphosis, and thus do away with the regret 
of never again meeting their predeceased beloved ones. 

A shaman will thus bewitch a person of whom he is fond. He will seldom 
if ever bewitch those he hates, unless they be rival shamans. He segregates 
the ghosts of his beloved victims in an accessible place. He will visit them 
in his dreams, or else they will visit him, and sexual and other relations 
will occur between the dreamer and his disembodied captives. His victims 
are not seldom his own relatives with whom he cannot have commerce 
other than incestuous in the flesh. Berdache shamans have intercourse with 
ghosts of the same sex. The bewitcher keeps bis victims in that place until 
he himself dies of a violent death. Should he fail to be killed, but die a 
natural death, he will lose his hold on them, and they will proceed to the 
land of the dead. Under these conditions they will “not belong to his 
group.” “He does not bewitch people he dislikes. They would disrupt his 
nice group of followers.’’ We already saw that if a shaman bewitches an- 
other shaman he exiles him until his own death to some far-away place. 

In order to be able to maintain their hold on their ghostly retinue, shamans 
not seldom induce other people to kill them, by baiting them." This is a 
form of vicarious suicide. Should a shaman who bewitched a number of 
people die himself of witchcraft, his bewitcher will exile his ghost in turn 
and “take over” the ghost-retainers of his victim, until he himself dies 
or is killed. 

Should twins die of witchcraft or be killed for practising witchcraft, 
they lose their immortality and follow the pattern of simple humans. In 
no case can they take the ghosts of their victims to heaven. 

There is a curious ambivalence of emotions toward the dead. The lure 
of the ghosts and the charms of the ghostland have been described above. 
Yet Hall” describes the case of a woman who was put on the pyre in what 
appears to have been a cataleptic state or apparent death and who revived 
on the pyre and was saved from the flames. After her unexpected revival 
she was treated with indifference. This incident mirrors the “ashes to 
ashes and dust to dust” aspect of the problem very adequately. Last of all 
this fear of ghosts is not unmingled with regret caused by the impossibility 
of joining those who died a long time ago. This is very apparent in the 


4 Cf. Kroeber, op. cit., p. 778, and Bourke, op. cit., p. 174. 

6 Cf. Sharlott Hall, The Burning of a Mojave Chief (Out West, Vol. 18, 1903), p. 63. Yet 
Mooney (The Ghost-Dance Religion and the Sioux Outbreak of 1890, Fourteenth Annual Re- 
port, Bureau of American Ethnology, Part 2, 1896, p. 785) claims that resurrection and the 
return of the dead was the principal doctrine of the Ghost Dance religion among the Mohave. 
If so, no one today remembers it. 
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following custom: should a person exclaim in surprise or anger ndpa‘ua, 
meaning “father’s father,” one of his own relatives sitting nearby will 
“feel bad” and say “‘Sure, there he comes—now he stumbles; he has hirt 
his toe. He falls—he will not come.”’ 

The conflict between longing for the dead and the impossibility of 
catching up with them should one live too long after they died leads to an 
appalling number of suicides and attempted suicides (ordinary, funeral, and 
shamanistic pseudo-suicides or vicarious suicides). 

On the other hand, the selfsame lack of belief in personal immortality 
(and perhaps their respectful envy of the immortality of twins) induces 
the Mohave, according to their own testimony, to stress tribal continuity 
and to treat children and twins with the utmost kindness, lest the sensitive 
ones should “make themselves sick and die.’’ It may also be ultimately 
responsible for the kind, considerate, and jovial character of the Mohave, 


which stresses some of the finest values of mutual kindness and mutual 
help. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


THE MUNICIPIOS OF THE MIDWESTERN 
HIGHLANDS OF GUATEMALA By SOL TAX 


LINGUISTIC DIVISIONS AND ETHNIC UNITS 


XCEPTING the Pipil, which is a Nahua language, and the Xincan 

(of undetermined affinities), the Indian languages of Guatemala all 
belong to the Mayan stock. The map (fig. 1) shows their present-day dis- 
tribution. In the area labelled ‘‘Maya’’ the Maya-proper, or Yucatec, is 
spoken; closely related to it are the Lacandén and Mopan. The Chorti 
language has close affinities with the Chol of Mexico, which was also, until 
recently, represented in eastern Guatemala. The remaining languages have 
not been conclusively sub-classified, although there appears to be some 
merit in a recognized division of them into Mames, Quiché, and Pokom.! 

No matter how, with further research, Guatemalan languages may 
eventually be classified, and however the linguistic boundaries may be 
amended, it is likely that the names included in the map (fig. 1) represent 
real divisions and will remain, as they are, fixed in the literature of Central 
American linguistics. 

These names are fixed as well, however, in ethnological literature. They 
are given to political groups of the time of the Conquest, and we speak of 
“kingdoms” of the Quichés, the Mams, and so on. Manuscripts written in 
early colonial days in Indian languages are referred to in these terms: this 
the Tecpan manuscript is called ““The Annals of the Cakchiquels’”’ and the 
Popul Vuh is referred to as the “Quiché Bible.’’ Contemporary ethnolo- 
gists also make free use of the terms: Schultze-Jena writes on the “Quiché 
of Guatemala,” Sapper on the life of the “‘Kekchi Indians,’ LaFarge on 
the “‘Jacalteca Indians of Guatemala,” while McBryde calls Solola a 
“Cakchiquel Market-Center.”’ Should “Quiché Indians” be used to mean 
simply ‘‘those who speak Quiché dialects’ and “Cakchiquel” those who 
speak Cakchiquel dialects, there would be no confusion. But in many cases 
the terms so used appear to refer to cultural and tribal groups, and one is 
left to infer that the Quiché, for example, are an ethnic entity with one 
definable culture and a political and social organizeiion comparable with 
that of, say, the Iroquois. Thus more than one writer has called the Indians 
of Chichicastenango ‘‘the noble famiiy of the Quichés,” and the contribu- 
tion of at least one ethnologist (Schultze-Jena) is almost nullified because 
he assumed that Quiché culture is enough of a unit to allow him to use 


1 Dr Andrade has now been working in the field, and his findings give indications of the 
incompleteness of our present knowledge. The map (fig. 1) takes cognizance of some of his 
amendments to the recognized linguistic boundaries. His work is yet unpublished. 
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data from both Chichicastenango and Momostenango without distinguish- 
ing their sources. 

That the Indians today who speak dialects of one language (such as 
Quiché or Cakchiquel) are not in any sense organized as a social group is 
evident from even a cursory study of Guatemala. There is no evidence, 
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Fic. 1. The present-day language boundaries of Guatemala. U—unpopulated; S—Span- 
ish. (Largely after Urrutia.) 


furthermore, that there is more in common in the culture of any two 
Quiché-speaking communities (for example) than in that of a Quiché and 
a Cakchiquel community. Nor is it clear that such linguistic terms as 
Quiché represent political or cultural groups that existed at the time of the 
Conquest. In short, there is no reason to believe that culture, nationality, 
and language are more closely linked in Guatemala than in other places. 
The linguistic terms cannot be used unquestioningly, therefore, to describe 
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ethnic groups. In the nature of the case the coincidence of language and 
cultural divisions is something not to be assumed but to be determined. 
Fortunately toward this end it is possible to isolate—quickly and cer- 
tainly—groups of people who do represent, without question, social and 
cultural units; and it is possible to name and define their type of organiza- 
tion and to describe their respective cultures. The people of Guatemala 
live in municipios which are territorial administrative divisions commonly 
recognized in all governmental matters, but which are also—as it happens 
the basic ethnic divisions and cultural groups into which the country 
is divided. A description of these municipios in one section of the country, 
which is the purpose of this paper,’ will supply ample evidence that studies 


in the ethnology of Guatemala must begin with studies of the cultures of 
individual municipios. 


THE MUNICIPIOS AS PHYSICAL UNITS 


A high and rugged plateau runs the length of Guatemala from north- 
west to southeast. A narrow coastal plain borders the Pacific to the south, 
and a very broad one occupies most of the Atlantic drainage to the north. 
The mountainous country between, above about 4,000 feet in altitude, is 
usually referred to as the Highlands. Of the 353 municipios into which all 
Guatemala is divided, some 290 are in these Highlands; it is this group 
which is truest to type, which is home to almost all of the Indians of the 
country, and which is our chief concern. The municipios in the Highlands 
run smaller in area and larger in population than those of the lowlands. 
Thus, while the density of the country as a whole is 18.2 per square kilo- 
meter, in the highland region it is about 47, and in some sections as high 
as 100. In general, most of the highland municipios are 100 to 250 sq. km. 
in area and have populations of from one to five thousand. 

On an east-west axis Guatemala City is almost in the center of the 
Highlands. To the west of it lies what may therefore be called the Western 
Highlands. The central area of this portion, which may be labelled the 
Midwestern Highlands, is shown in Figure 2. Since this area includes 
three traditional linguistic divisions—Quiché, Cakchiquel, and Zutugil— 
it is ideal for a study of the cultural meaning, if any, of these terms. It 
includes forty municipios that have been studied to some extent, of which 
twenty-four are Quiché, eleven Cakchiquel, four Zutugil, and one (San 
Pablo) either Cakchiquel or Zutugil. 

The geography of the region is simple. The continental divide runs 
diagonally through the center; here the altitude reaches 3,000 meters and 


2 Based on sixteen months’ field work, chiefly in the Midwestern Highlands. 
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never falls below 2,500 meters (about 8,200 feet). North of the divide the 
fall is gradual and not great; south, it is rapid with the descent to the 
Pacific coast. The three outstanding features of the physical geography 
are: 

1. The string of volcanoes that breaks the descent to the Pacific coast. They 
afford barriers to passage from the highlands to the coast, and strictly limit the 
number of trade routes. 

2. Lake Atitlan, which some geologists claim is a crater lake while others say 
it was formed by a damming of the river waters by the rise of the volcanoes to the 
south of the lake. The lake is more important as a means of passage than as a 
barrier to communication. 

3. The great irregularities of altitude due to the general formation, the presence 
of hills, and the numerous barrancas (canyons) that intersect the surfaces of hills 
and plains alike. These are the real barriers to travel, even ii they are, to a remark- 
able extent, overcome, 

Although the extreme heights are not inhabited, the population is 
otherwise distributed without much regard for altitude. The density is 
about the same at altitudes of from 1,500 to 3,000 meters. The largest 
settlements are at altitudes of from 2,000 to 2,500 meters, and they throw 
the balance in favor of that median, but there are other settlements, and 
most of the farm country is higher, while the fewer lower altitudes are 
also proportionally represented. 

Because the boundaries of the municipios as they are marked off on 
the map (fig. 2) make no pretense of being accurate (since there are no 
official maps showing municipio lines, nor any unofficial ones by competent 
cartographers) it is not possible to tell why, geographically, the municipio 
boundaries are placed where they are. It may be said, however, that about 
a third of the borders are natural boundaries: volcanoes (with the dividing 
line through the peak or center), rivers, the one lake, and changes of alti- 
tude. The remaining two-thirds appear to be arbitrary, but closer mapping 
would undoubtedly reduce this proportion by taking into account smaller 
streams, ravines, and hills. The geography is more clearly important in 
delimiting the populated sections, or the towns, of the municipios. Not 
shown on the map is the suddenness of the rise of the land from the shores 
of Lake Atitlan; cliffs and volcanoes begin their precipitous rise from the 
very edge of the water, and only at the mouths of rivers and at passages 
between volcanoes is there room for settlement near the water; the towns 
of the lake all take advantage of such conditions, but their areas are in 
most cases strictly limited. The same may be said for many towns not on 
the lake (such as Chichicastenango) which are bordered and hemmed in 
by deep barrancas. 
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The rugged character of the country as it influences the divisions of the 
people is most important, however, in its effects on communication. The 
surface area delimited by the map (fig. 2) is about 2,000 square miles; 
yet in travel distance it is closer to 8,000. There are very few places (such 
as the valley route from Totonicapdn to Quezaltenango) where more than 
a mile or two can be traversed without encountering changes of altitude 
mountain obstructions or deep barrancas—which double or triple the dis- 
tance to be travelled. Thus, from the town of Chichicastenango to that of 
Tecpan is (on the map) about twelve miles; yet it is a hard day’s journey 
on foot and a matter of two hours even by automobile. So are distances 
correspondingly increased between most points in the area, with the ex- 
ception that Lake Atitlan, to Indians who use canoes or who take trans- 
portation in motor launches, is an easy avenue. 

The Indians, far from being isolated by these geographic conditions, 
are much given to travelling in spite of them; in commerce (wherein man 
himself is the chief beast of burden), in travelling to religious fiestas, or 
simply in going to see new places and new faces, much of the time of the 
Indians is spent in plodding over the rocky trails. Insofar as it makes the 
distances longer, the forbidding topography therefore makes travelling 
more important rather than less, and any tendency it might have toward 
isolating Indian groups is counteracted by the energy of the Indians them- 
selves. Contradictory though it may seem, nevertheless the Indian groups 

the municipios—bear, in their differences, the marks of isolation; and 
that they do cannot be attributed to their geographic isolation but rather 
to a resistance to the natural effects of constant contact! 


TYPES OF MUNICIPIOS 

Apparent in the map (fig. 2), and summarized in Table 1, are certain 
fundamental differences in the social set-up of the municipios. In the first 
place there are differences in the locale of the inhabitants, depending upon 
the percentages in the town and in the country surrounding the town 
respectively; in the second place there are differences in the social constitu- 
tion, depending upon the relative numbers of Indians and of ladinos. The 
two sets of differences, although hardly functionally related, combine in 
different ways; and the manner in which they are combined in a particular 
municipio furnishes the crude data on its basic sociology. 

Every municipio has its pueblo, or town-center; it is that whether or 
not it has any permanent residents. A municipio, the town of which has 
practically no permanent Indian residents, can be called a “‘vacant-town” 
municipio, and such municipios follow a definite pattern which can be 
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described in terms of Chichicastenango which, as far as its local Indian 
population is concerned, is a typical example: 


The municipio of Chichicastenango has a population of some 25,000. Of the 
native Indians, all but a dozen or so families have homes on their farms which are 
distributed over the countryside surrounding the town. Here they live and work, 
or (if they are travelling merchants or day-laborers employed elsewhere) have their 
base. The scattered households consist of simple families or various kinds of ex- 
tended families. Since, in the inheritance of land, there is a division among the 
sons, a family’s closest neighbors are likely to be relatives; yet the contacts of 
families here in the country are infrequent and casual. 

In the town there are the church (or, rather, in this case two churches), the 
court-house, and the market-place. Many of the Indians own houses in the town 
as well as in the country, but during ordinary days these stand empty. Indians who 
are officials live in the town during their terms of office; the others come to town, if 
at all, on market-days (Sundays and Thursdays), when they use their town houses 
as headquarters, and for religious fiestas (especially the week in December when 
the day of the patron Santo Tomas is celebrated), when they live in their town 
houses or in those of friends. 

The individual oscillates betweeen the town and his country home, and the 
rhythm of cultural activity—weekly in economics, yearly in religion, and over a 
lifetime in the political and religious organization—corresponds exactly to periodic 
movements of the people from country to town and back again. Thus produce is 
grown and harvested in the country and is taken to town to sell: other commodities 
are bought in town and taken to be consumed in the country. Or a child is born in 
the country; the father goes to town to register the birth; there also he asks the 
prospective godfather to baptize the child; the godfather comes to the child’s 
home in the country on Saturday and performs a rite; the family goes to town on 
Sunday; the godfather comes to their town home to take the child to have it bap- 
tized; the family returns to the country at night. Or a man dies in the country, 
where a wake is held; the next day there is a funeral to the cemetery in town; the 
bereaved and their friends then go to the family’s town house for the night, which 
they spend drinking. So it is with courtship and marriage; so also in the lives of 
political and religious officials; so in almost all phases of the culture. A geographic 
duality appears to be typical of the vacant-town municipios. 


A variation of this type occurs when, due to the introduction of outside 
racial and political factors, the town is large and has considerable im- 
portance for other municipios (such as when it is the capital of a departa- 
mento). It is still a vacant-town as far as the local Indians are concerned, 
but with its great population of ladinos it hardly gives that appearance. 
The large town, however, also affects the residence of the Indians in that 
it furnishes permanent employment to a number of them, who thereupon 
come to live in it permanently. 


| 
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A municipio in which practically all of the people live in the town we 
may call a “‘town-nucleus” municipio, and the type may be described in 
terms of Santiago Atitlan, which is its largest, if not its purest repre- 
sentative: 


All but a few hundred of the 7,700 inhabitants of the municipio of Atitl4n live 
in a large town of closely packed compounds of houses ranged along fairly regular 
streets. The people have their farms in the surrounding country (chiefly on the 
sides of the volcanoes) and the men leave home early in the morning when necessary, 
work in the fields all day, and return home at night to sleep. There are no houses 
in or near the fields, and the men bring their lunches. Many of the men are mer- 
chants, and may be gone several days of each week, but of course the homes to 
which they return are in the town. 

With the men usually away during the day, women constitute most of the visible 
population. There are certain designated watering and laundry places on the lake 
shore, and here they congregate—at regular hours—to do their work and to ex- 
change gossip. The women rarely leave the town, and some spend their entire lives 
within its bounds. Twice a day, in the plaza, there is a market for two or three 
hours and here they come (no men buy or sell in the market) and sit in groups or 
in rows displaying their wares and, again, exchanging information. Time not spent 
at the lake shore or in the plaza is occupied with cooking and weaving at home, but 
since the people live in family compounds—which themselves are close together— 
there is no little social life at home as well. 

Naturally, most of the normal functions of life—individual and social—are 
confined to the town. The rhythm of life, unhampered by coincident movement in 
space, is at once quicker and less emphatic than in the vacant-town municipio. 
The round of days in the week loses most of its significance and what there is is 
not so uniform for all individuals. To be an official for a year affects one’s time, 
but not his residence nor his whole mode of existence. The annual fiesta is just as 
important, but more attention is given the images in the church during the whole 
year, and the fiesta itself does not necessitate a bodily movement of all of the people. 
There is no duality, and life is evened out. 

One important difference between the two types is that whereas in the 
first municipio-boundaries are all important and the term “pueblo’’ is 
thought to refer to the whole municipio, in the second the town itself is 
everything and the municipio-boundaries comparatively incidental. 

There is one important variation from the town-nucleus type: in som 
municipios the town contains all of the people, and they work the surround- 
ing fields from it; but the houses of the town are distributed over a consider- 
able area so that there is space for a limited cultivation of fruits, vegetables, 
and other crops. The people here do not lead a dual existence, however, 
and the chief result is that the one home is more important to both the 
men and the women than in the pure type. 
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The third type of municipio is a combination of the other two. Perhaps 
half of the people live in the town and work their fields closely surrounding 
it, but the other half live on their farms and come to town (where they 
may have houses) only on the usual occasions. A municipio of any of these 
three types may have other settlements—small villages or plantations— 
in addition to the town; these settlements may have their own churches, 
subordinate court-houses, and even markets; but in general the people of 
the settlement depend upon the town (but to a lesser degree) in their 
economic, political, and religious organization. 

It remains to define the classes of people who live in these various kinds 
of municipios. Presumably an “Indian”’ is a pure-blooded descendant of 
the people of pre-Columbian Guatemala, and most of them probably are. 
A ladino, on the other hand, is supposed to represent a mixture of Indian 
and Spanish in remote times. Actually the distinction is commonly based 
on language and culture rather than physical type; Indians speak Indian 
languages, wear Indian costumes, have Indian surnames, and live like 
Indians. A ladino has a Spanish surname and speaks Spanish as a mother 
tongue; he wears European-type clothes, wears shoes, lives in a house with 
windows, is usually literate, and has, in general, a better standard of living 
than his Indian neighbor. None of these criteria hold universally, but on 
the basis of all of them one can usually make a safe judgment. 

The ladinos in the Midwestern Highlands are mostly town-dwellers. 
They are the ones, in fact, who make the large towns large; but they also 
inhabit otherwise entirely ‘vacant towns;’’ they are found in fair propor- 
tions in three of the ‘“‘town-nuclei;” they inhabit subsidiary settlements, 
and in two municipios they share the countryside with Indians. In Table 1 
it can be seen that while they favor one type of municipio, they may be 
found in any arrangement. 

A third social class may be termed ‘foreign Indians.”’ They are native 
to one town, and still speak its language and wear its costume, but they 
have migrated to another. They too are found in both major types of 
municipios; they sometimes constitute the population of a smaller settle- 
ment and in some towns (such as Chichicastenango) the Indians marked 
on the map are mostly those who constitute the foreign colony. 

When both the type of municipio and the character of the inhabitants 
are taken into consideration, few municipios can be classed together as 
exactly alike. One generalization is, however, apparent: that all of the 
town-nucleus municipios shown on the map are in the area immediately 
surrounding the lake. Since such a pattern easily appears to follow from 
the peculiar geography of the lake itself, it may be fair to conclude that the 
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difference is explicable in terms of geography and that (since the lake is 
unique) the town-nucleus municipios are atypical. Whatever the origin, 
however, it cannot be gainsaid that in respect to town-types (and whatever 
cultural consequences they may have) there are in the Midwestern High- 
lands two distinct types of society, and their distribution cuts across lin- 
guistic divisions. That the areas representing social types do cut across 
broad linguistic divisions is important chiefly because if they should have 
happened to coincide something might be made of the fact. The fact of 
the matter appears to be, however, that the lake municipios are alike only 
in respect to town type (and its consequences) and in most respects they, 
like the other municipios in this region, differ individually each from every 
other. 
THE MUNICIPIOS AS SOCIAL UNITS 

From the point of view of the Indians themselves, the people of each 
municipio constitute a unique group, united by blood and tradition and 
differing from all others in history, language, and culture. There are, in- 
deed, exceptions: Chichicastenango and Chiché, Santa Maria Chiquimula 
and Patzité, Santa Catarina Ixtahuac4n and Nahuala are thought of in 
pairs. In each case the tradition (and in the last case definite history) is 
that each pair once constituted a single municipio; and those respects in 
which they are now the same are indicative of the character conceded to 
single municipios. In each case the people of both municipios speak the 
same dialect, different from those of others, have the same patron saint 
and a common tradition of origin, have the same costume, and apply to 
themselves the same name. In these exceptional cases, two municipios are 
thought of—in history, culture, and race—as one; but otherwise each 
municipio is a discrete unit. That the belief has its counterpart in objective 
fact is very clear: the municipios do differ in language, obviously in their 
saints, their names, and their costumes, probably also to some extent in 
physical type. They are, moreover, conscious of their unity and their 
uniqueness: they disapprove of marriage outside the municipio; when they 
travel they consider themselves strangers on foreign shores and think of a 
person from the home municipio as a “countryman,” and if a colony is 
established in another municipio the people of the colony keep up their 
home customs and mix only so far as is necessary with the local Indians. 

The names applied to the Indians of the various municipios and recog- 
nized by all others as well as by themselves are taken from the names of the 
municipios themselves, in Spanish fashion. Thus one from Quezaltenango is a 
Quezalteco ; from Totonicapan a Totonicapefio; from Atitlanan Atiteco; from 
San Andrés a Sandresano; from Santo Tomas Chichicastenango as well as 
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from Chiché a Maxefio (from the Indian equivalent of Tomas); and so on. 
There are Indian equivalents of these terms, but since the dialects differ, the 
Indian names differ to some extent; at any rate, they are usually transla- 
tions of the Spanish, so that (in Atitlan) a Pedrano becomes ax-sampegra 
and a Juanero ax-saxwan. Sometimes the Indian name takes its origin from 
the part of the municipio name not used in the Spanish name; thus, in 
Spanish a person from San Antonio Palapé is an Antofiero, but the Atiteco 
calls him ax-palpo’oxi’; also, a person from either Nahuala or Santa Cata- 
rina Ixtahuacdén is a Nahualefio in Spanish, but ax-catalina in Atitlan. 
Whatever the name, however, what is most important is that the Indians 
are labelled by municipios, and furthermore that these names are more 
than simply identificatory: a Maxefio is a Maxefio no matter where he 
lives, even if he is two or three generations removed from the homeland. 
If one asks a man from Patanatic (a colony several generations old in the 
municipio of Panajachel) from whence he hails, he will answer that he isa 
Totonicapefio. These names are used in Guatemala, therefore, very much 
as our terms “Jew” and “‘Gypsy”’ are. 

Together with the name goes a costume. Typically each municipio has 
a costume for its men and one for its women which differ from those of 
even its neighboring municipios; sometimes the differences appear objec- 
tively minor, but they are always sufficient to distinguish the wearers and 
to label them. The climate, in general, influences the type of costume, so 
that at altitudes from four to six thousand feet cotton is the basic material 
used, but at higher altitudes wool is more frequent. But custom and style 
are even more important: thus the women in Chichicastenango (which is 
quite cold) wear their cotton skirts knee-length while in Atitlan (much 
warmer) they are ankle-length, and where in Chichicastenango the men 
wear knee-length woolen trousers, in San Marcos la Laguna the men cover 
their entire bodies with long woolen cloaks. 

Some idea of the differences that obtain in the costumes of even closely 
neighboring municipios can be had from a comparison of the women’s 
“uniforms” of Atitlan and San Pedro. 


Skirt: Both wear ankle-length wrap-around skirts, but the Atiteca’s is bright 
red with fine white lines, while the Pedrana’s is of a dark red, blue, or green tie- 
dyed material. 

Belt: The Atiteca simply tucks in the outer edge of her skirt, but the Pedrana 
in addition to this, binds her skirt at the waist line with a three-inch woven cotton 
belt. 

Blouse: The Atiteca wears the loose huipil, the sleeves of which are not cut or 
sewn, but the Pedrana has a European style blouse, with tailored sleeves. That of 
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the Atiteca is white with orange and lavender stripes and silk figures of the same 
colors, while that of the Pedrana is all white (with corded stripes of the same color). 

Carrying cloth: The Atiteca’s cloth is a rectangle 64 by 24 inches, of which 
only one end has fringe; the Pedrana’s is much longer (120 by 20 inches) with fringe 
on both ends. The Atiteca’s consists of wide red and blue stripes with some finer 
stripes of white and lavender; the Pedrana’s is dark red, blue, or green, with tie- 
dyed designs. 

Head-dress: The Atiteca has a long tape (335 inches long and an inch wide) 
with the ends decorated. She winds her hair in the center part and then winds the 
whole tape around her head, evenly, so that the final effect is that of a halo, or 
of the rings of Saturn. The Pedrana, on the other hand, braids her hair into two 
braids and simply lets it go at that. 


The uniformity of costume within a municipio is only relative: there 
are minor variations, but there is rarely any variation so wide as to confuse 
the identification. Furthermore, costumes change in time; in some mu- 
nicipios the men are substituting European trousers and shirts for their 
old garb, but -the changes in most places occur within the native costume 
pattern itself—in matters of color, texture, and design—and the costume 
as it changes remains typical of that municipio. 

Since Indians are rarely encountered without their clothes, it is not 
easy to check (without anthropometric measurements of the finest kind) 
the Indians’ judgment that they differ by municipios racially or physically. 
Since, however, the municipios are in large degree endogamous one should 
rather expect differences. Actually there appear to be many: Chichi- 
castenango women appear to be shorter and uglier than those from Momo- 
stenango, for example; and the Atitl4n women seem slimmer than most of 
of the others and their faces have a Malayan cast. The men of San Pedro 
are notoriously handsome, and the women are famed for their beauty: 
there appears to be, in San Pedro, a very strong mixture of white blood. 
These are examples of superficial judgments made by Indians and tourists; 
they may have no importance for the physical anthropologist, but they 
certainly do in connection with the ethnic nature of the municipios. An 
Indian thinks of the people of his municipio as related by blood, and to 
him the costume-labels are superfluous or incidental.’ 

The Indian judgment concerning language differences has, fortunately, 
been better tested. The Indians of a municipio know that their language 
is different from their neighbor’s: it is part of their uniqueness. Actually, 
Dr Andrade has found, the dialects as one goes from municipio to municipio 


* Partly as a result of the endogamy, another difference found in municipios is that each 
tends to have its own typical Indian surnames. 
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of the Midwestern Highlands do differ remarkably. Furthermore, the 
differences seem to include phonetic variations, vocabulary, and gram- 
matical usages. By way of example, Table 2 summarizes the differences in 
typical words as Andrade found them in the lake villages. The comparison 
runs from Panajachel around Lake Atitlan clockwise to Santa Cruz. Both 
Cakchiquel and Zutugil dialects are included. That there is a difference is 
apparent, but that it is not great (assuming the word list is indicative) is 
also clear. But what stand out are the differences even within the language 
groups as one goes from town to town. The differences are actually greater 
in the spoken language than they appear in the table, for not only are there 
differences in phonetic systems, vocabulary, and grammar, but intonations 
vary remarkably and they strongly affect the mutual intelligibility. Atitlan 
is a striking example of this: the Atitecos not only speak in a higher pitch 
(especially when the least excited) and with different intonations, but they 
normally speak at a measurably faster rate than their neighbors. People 
in any of the other villages claim that they cannot understand the Atitecos 
at all, and they think that the language of Atitlin is utterly different. 
Curiously, however, the Atitecos can pretty well understand any of the 
others, who, they admit, speak ‘‘more clearly” than they do themselves. 

While none of the dialects around the lake are entirely unintelligible 
one to another, the differences in every case are sufficient to make under- 
standing difficult. The Indians manage to communicate, nevertheless, in 
all ordinary matters and this is partly accomplished by their partially 
learning each others’ languages. The fact that they do manage to com- 
municate in no way minimizes the importance of the differences, which, if 
they function in no other way, continually remind the Indians of each 
municipio of their unity and their uniqueness. 

Perhaps no case in the whole area is as striking as that of the four 
villages of San Pedro, San Juan, San Pablo, and San Marcos. The towns 
are within sight of each other; San Pedro and San Juan are separated by 
only a few minutes’ walk; and most of the land in San Juan is owned and 
worked by Pedranos. That there should be any difference at all in their 
languages is surprising enough, but that the differences are so great seems 
little short of the marvelous. That these four municipios differ in language 
as they do certainly lends assurance to the assertion that not the groups 
known as Cakchiquel and Zutugil, but rather the individual municipios 
are the linguistic units to be primarily studied in the area. What is said 
for the lake region is more or less true for the whole of the Midwestern 
Highlands. Elsewhere the town-centers of the municipios are not so close; 
thus the case does not appear so striking. Yet in some ways the facts are 
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even more emphatic, for with the Indians living in the country there are 
many cases of close neighbors (on different sides of a municipio boundary) 
who speak different dialects. 

If the municipios typically are set apart one from another by language, 
costume, and a consciousness of racial, cultural, and historical uniqueness, 
as well as by differing ecological compositions and population elements, 
they constitute economic, political, and religious units as well. 


THE MUNICIPIOS AS CULTURAL UNITS 

The irregularities of topography, and the varieties of geographic and 
geologic conditions in the Highlands, give rise to different production areas; 
but geography alone cannot account for the economic specialization of the 
municipios of the Midwestern Highlands. It may be said at the beginning 
that although the milpa as home-garden agriculture is common to all of 
the municipios, each one devotes itself to some economic pursuit that, as 
income-producing activity, supersedes the milpa in importance. Few of the 
municipios grow sufficient maize for their own needs, and fewer still grow 
enough to enable the people to buy—with the proceeds of the excess—the 
other necessary commodities. Those which do may be said to be specialized 
in the growing of maize (and beans) as a money-crop; as far as I know, 
only Tecpan, San Andrés Semetabaj, and Patzitn, of the municipios shown 
on the map (fig. 2), are so specialized. The Indians of the other municipios 
must earn money in other ways if they are to buy their necessities, in- 
cluding, in many cases, maize. 

Specialization in production leads inevitably, of course, to commerce, 
and the Indians of some municipios specialize in this commerce (or dis- 
tribution) itself. Roughly, there are three kinds of specialization: agri- 
cultural, industrial, and commercial. A fourth is rather negative: Indians 
of municipios not specializing in some particular pursuit are forced to resort 
to common labor in their own or neighboring municipios or on the planta- 
tions on the coast. Likewise, even in municipios where most people have 
a more particular occupation, there are always some individuals who for 
at least part of the year depend upon labor in the fields of others for their 
living. 

The municipios that specialize in the growing of maize and beans have 
already been mentioned; others (especially Patzité, and to some extent 
most of those of the higher region) grow wheat as an important money- 
crop; tropical fruits such as oranges, limas, and limes, jocotes, matazanos, 
and aguacates are grown in some of the lake municipios, as is coffee; fruit 
such as apples and peaches are grown especially in Chichicastenango, 
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Quiché, and Totonicapdn; vegetables are grown almost exclusively in 
Almolonga and Zunil and in Solol4 and Panajachel, potatoes in Chichi- 
castenango and Totonicapdn as well as in Almolonga. Such miscellaneous 
crops as anise, chick-peas, and maguey are grown in particular municipios 
around the lake. The relation of geography to such agricultural specialties 
may be illustrated by the growing of vegetables. 


In the rainy season vegetables could be grown anywhere; yet, as far as I know, 
no municipio grows vegetables only in the rainy season—probably partly because 
that is also the milpa season. In the dry season, irrigation is always necessary, and 
both favorable circumstances and technical knowledge are necessary for such 
agriculture. There are many places where there are streams that could be diverted 
into irrigation ditches; some are better than others, but numberless places are no 
worse than Solol4, where ordinary streams are used in intensive agriculture. In 
most places there is neither the interest nor the knowledge to make use of the 
natural resources; or the people have some other sufficient specialty. A few places 
are especially favorable for irrigation, such as Almolonga and Panajachel, where 
large rivers furnish abundant water to irrigate their valleys. Panajachel is perhaps 
the most important onion and garlic center, and it grows a few other vegetables as 
well; Almolonga grows onions and other vegetables, but no garlic. The techniques 
are much better developed in Panajachel, yet in Almolonga they use the terraced 
hillsides in the rainy season as well as the valley in the dry season—something not 
heard of in Panajachel. In Panajachel onions and garlic are the important things in 
life—much more important than maize—and have entered into the values of the 
culture very thoroughly; economically, the people spend almost all of their time in 
the onion and garlic patches; even the women and children become expert, and many 
of the women do not grind corn or weave, while almost none of them spin cotton. 
Their specialty is all-important. The growing of vegetables is spreading now to 
other towns on the lake, where the water of the lake itself is used on the crops on 
the lake shore. 


Industrial specialization has gone even farther than agricultural. It 
would be difficult to speak of the “technology” of the Indians except by 
specifying particular municipios. Pottery, for example, although used 
everywhere in the home almost to the exclusion of other vessels, is made 
in only four municipios of the Midwestern Highlands, and each makes a 
special type hardly in competition with the others. Totonicapaén makes 
many varieties of fine glazed ware; San Pedro Jocopilas and Santa Apolonia 
make large pieces of unglazed ware, chiefly water-jars and griddles; San 
Bartolomé makes a large pot used in Momostenango for dying textiles. 
Mats are made in important quantities only in Santa Catarina Palopé. 
Furniture is a practical monopoly of Totonicap4n; so are leather goods. 
Blankets and other woolen textiles are made in Momostenango and San 
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Francisco, while other types are woven in Chichicastenango and Nahuala. 
Many of the necessities are made outside of the area altogether (practically 
all baskets, for example) and traded in. Other things are made in the area 
and also in municipios outside: thus rope and hammocks are a specialty of 
San Pablo, but most of the rope and other maguey products used in the 
Midwestern Highlands come from municipios to the northeast. Grinding 
stones made in Nahuala, on the other hand, apparently supply the entire 
republic. Nor are these specialties always explicable in terms of geography: 
pottery-making, for example, stops at the boundaries of Totonicapan, and 
the closest neighbors on the other side of the line simp!y do not know how 
to make it. Likewise, a plenitude of maguey grows wild in all parts, but 
only in a few of the lake municipios is it worked to any extent, and although 
San Pedro la Laguna has great quantities of it, the leaves for the most part 
are purchased by Pablefios who twist the fibers into rope. Or, to take an- 
other example, the raw materials—most of the wool and the dyes—must 
be brought into Momostenango, yet the Momostecos are the experts who 
make the blankets. 

Naturally, the distribution of all of these products is a matter of utmost 
importance in the economy of the region. Webster McBryde has recently 
completed a year’s study of the trade routes, chiefly in this area, and a 
short article like this is no place to do justice to the intricate network, and 
the market system, that is found. The produce is carried on the backs of 
Indians, or occasionally on a mule. The producers themselves almost always 
take their products to the local market, or to neighboring markets: in some 
cases (such as with Momostenango blankets, Nahuala grinding-stones, and 
Totonicapan furniture) the Indians of the same municipios carry their own 
or their countrymen’s products all over the republic. But there are Indians 
in certain municipios who make a business of carrying products from still 
other municipios from market to market, buying and selling. Thus their 
makers carry pottery and furniture into Chichicastenango, where Maxefios 
buy it and take it to the coast and as far as the capital to sell. In addition, 
Indians from Chichicastenango, Totonicapén, and San Cristobal buy 
factory-goods in the capital or in Quezaltenango and have regular routes 
on which they stop in various markets to sell their merchandise. Atitecos 
and Maxefios, and a few others, also have a coast-highland trade which 
carries them everywhere. In such commercial specializations it is difficult 
to find geographic justification. It would appear that trade (which is really 
cartage) is resorted to when people have no better resource at home or are 
especially ambitious but not so poor as not to have a little capital to engage 
in trade. 
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Almost any group of municipios presents its cases of specialization that 
are difficult to explain; but again the lake municipios may be taken as 
striking examples. Table 3 shows the economic basis of each of them; and 
it obviously raises more questions than it can answer. Why do Catarinecos 
engage in lake industries (they are expert canoers, swimmers, fishermen) 
while the neighboring Antofieros are land-bound? Why are the Atitecos, 
rather than the Pedranos, the great merchants? Why are the Juaneros and 
the Catarinecos so much more bound to labor than the others? The answers 
to these questions, and others, are bound up with history and with the 
whole cultures of the municipios, even to religion. Such differences go far 
towards differentiating municipios: their technologies, their economics, and 
the trend of their cultural interests, even their standards of living differ 
with their particular economic specializations both as causes and as effects. 
And it must be pointed out finally that economic specialization occurs, of 
course, by municipios, or small groups of them, and not by groups related 
to language divisions or possible culture-areas. 

Just as in economic matters the municipios are differentiated within a 
common (and far-reaching) system, in both politics and religion each 
achieves unity and relative independence within two complex and world- 
wide organizations. The division into municipios is recognized by the Con- 
stitution of the republic, and the general form of their internal organization 
is officially outlined: in like manner the Roman Catholic Church sanctions 
the elements of local religious organization which are, after a fashion, fitted 
to its ideology. Yet the peculiar formal combination of secular and sacred 
forms and functions in municipio organization are recognized by neither 
the Church nor the State. That organization follows a pattern general 
throughout the Midwestern Highlands, but in each municipio it is bound 
to the particular ecological and racial (ladino-Indian) composition, to local 
customs, to particular santos and the yearly ritual cycle, to the economic 
system and specialties, and even, in some clear cases, to the character of 
the people. 

In brief summary, there is a hierarchy of secular officials in each 
municipio with functions ranging from those of a combined mayor and 
justice of the peace to those of janitors and messengers: there is a parallel 
hierarchy of sacred officials in charge of the important santos of the 
municipio. The officers are theoretically ‘‘elected’”’ but actually they take 
turns, starting with the lower offices and gradually moving higher and 
higher: in the progression there is an alternation between the secular and 
sacred hierarchies, so that the two are effectively linked. Eventually, 
having passed through all of the offices, the individual becomes a principal, 
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an elder in the community exempt from further service to the town. There 
are almost as many variations of this scheme, in detail, as there are mu- 
nicipios; a few examples follow: 


1. Where there are ladinos in the municipio, they are fitted into the political 
(not the religious) system in various ways. In the ladino large-towns there are 
independent organizations; the officially recognized system has ladinos in the higher 
offices; but parallel to it there is a complete Indian organization, unofficial where 
it conflicts with the other (i.e., in the higher offices) but official as regards the lower 
officers who are always Indians. In smaller-town municipios, and in the lake muni- 
cipios, there is but one system with the higher offices alternating between ladinos 
and Indians; even here, however (in Panajachel, for example), the Indians have a 
complete roster of officials, those who conflict with ladinos existing in Indian custom 
alone. 

2. In large municipios (such as Chichicastenango) there is added to the central 
vertical organization a series of officials chosen from and functioning in territorial 
subdivisions. The municipio (and in Atitlan the town itself) is divided into cantones, 
each with a local official subsidiary to the municipio officials, which function for 
administrative purposes. In such municipios the principales have territorial bases 
and functions, and in some cases there are groups of higher principales functioning 
for the whole municipio. 

3. In small municipios every man has his turn at filling most of the offices. In 
large ones (where there are more men than offices) some selection (supervised by 
the principales) occurs for the higher offices, and the others give their service to 
the municipio in more menial tasks. There is thus more honor and prestige con- 
nected with the higher offices, both political and religious. 

4. The functions of the secular officials are in varying degrees always partly 
religious as well; as a group ‘hey take part in the ceremonies supervised by the 
religious officials. In some cases (Panajachel, for example) the secular officials 
themselves have a santo in their charge, however, and in such cases they have re- 
ligious functions in the same sense that the religious officials have. 

5. Each municipio has its own roster of santos, and the name-day of each is 
the occasion of a fiesta. Therefore each municipio celebrates according to its own 
particular calendar. Furthermore, since each santo has its particular connotations 
and requires its celebration in its own particular manner, the details of fiestas differ 
with the municipios. 

6. The importance of the fiestas themselves varies from municipio to municipio: 
each has its titular fiesta, which is celebrated in one way or another by the entire 
community; each has a number of other fiestas, but in some towns these are left 
to the officials in charge, while in others they are seized upon as an excuse by many 
people to leave their work and take to liquor and dancing. On the lake, for example, 
Santa Catarina and San Juan are notoriously “religious” and their economic posi- 
tions are certainly tied up with their propensities for this kind of celebration. 

7. The political and religious officials have, in different municipios, various 
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social functions. In Atitlan, for example, the members of the religious organizations 
have charge of funerals; ‘n Chichicastenango the Indian secular officials carry 
out purely customary law in the misbehavior of couples non-legally married. Each 
municipio has its own customs more or less different from those of its neighbors, 


and the politico-religious organization of course fits local law, custom, ritual, and 
belief. 


Each municipio has, thus, a different and relatively independent social 
organization. They are interrelated in the modern political whole, but the 
larger organization does not, of course, take into account the pre-Colum- 
bian political divisions, nor any language groupings that may at one time 
have been coincident with them. 

In birth and baptismal customs, in modes of courtship and ceremonies 
of marriage, in types of family organization, in kinship systems, in religious 
and magical beliefs, in the use of and the rituals of shamans and sorcerers, 
in what remains of pre-Columbian rituals and the calender—in almost 
every aspect of the culture—the municipios differ from one another in 
greater or less detail. Contiguous municipios perhaps differ from each other 
less than those far separated geographically: much more research is re- 
quired to determine to what extent this may be true. But enough has been 
said about the municipios as self-conscious social and cultural independent 
groups to show that progress in the study of Guatemalan ethnology de- 
pends upon a prior recognition of the municipios as the primary (and pos- 
sibly final) ethnic units in which it is involved. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 
WasuHIncTON, D. C. 


SUICIDE IN NORTHEASTERN 
CALIFORNIA By ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN 


ODERN inquiry into the subject of suicide is revealing a growing 

number of tribes in northeastern California in which suicide was 
practised. Thus, Kelly mentions two Surprise Valley Paiute cases of sui- 
cide,! Du Bois cites a recent instance for the Wintu,? and in my own ex- 
perience during a summer’s ethnographic survey work,’ I found either abo- 
riginal or recent cases of suicide acknowledged for exactly half of the groups 
visited (northern foothill Nisenan, McCloud and Upper Sacramento Wintu, 
Hat Creek Atsugewi, western and eastern Achomawi, Modoc, Klamath), 
while the other groups visited explicitly denied the practise (western and 
eastern Shasta, Hayfork Wintu, mountain, foothill, and valley Maidu, 
northern and southern mountain Nisenan). Out of this tota] of sixteen 
groups, the two Wintu groups are notable in their claim to an old and 
elaborately patterned form of suicide. Somewhat less clearly delineated 
procedures prevailed among neighboring groups. 

The data collected from each of the groups acknowledging suicide prac- 
tises are given, group by group and with relevant comments appended, in 
the main section of this paper. In this section I have also quoted in full 
Kelly’s valuable material on Surprise Valley Paiute forms of suicide.‘ 
Discussion of the suicide pattern for northeastern California as a whole, 
and some general conclusions, are reserved for the final section of the 
paper. 

WINTU 
Case 1, McCloud Wintu.5 This case concerns a man who gambled steadily for 


1 Isabel T. Kelly, Ethnography of the Surprise Valley Paiute (University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Voi. 31, No. 3, 1932), p. 168. 

2 Cora Du Bois, Wintu Ethnography (University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 36, No. 1, 1935), p. 50. 

3 Acknowledgments are due to Professor A. L. Kroeber for permission to publish materia] 
gathered incidental to obtaining ethnographic element lists while Research Assistant at the 
University of California in 1936, and to my teacher, Professor E. Sapir, who first stimulated 
my interest in the subject of suicide among primitive groups. 

* The Surprise Valley Paiute are the most northeasterly of the California groups; they ex 
tend into northwestern Nevada and south central Oregon. My own field work stopped short 
with the Achomawi, western neighbors of the Surprise Valley Paiute. 

5 Informant, Jenny Curl. Mrs Curl gave her age as 72, but there is reason to believe that 
she is probably around 60-65 years of age. She was born and has lived all her life near Baird, 
on the McCloud River. Her father was a McCloud Wintu, born on Pit River; her mother a 
McCloud Wintu, born on McCloud River. Both of her paternal and one of her maternal grand- 
parents were McCloud Wintu; her mother's father was an Upper Trinity Wintu. Mrs Curl 
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four or five days and lost continuously; finally he had lost everything he had, so 
he returned home.* During the protracted period of gambling the man had not eaten 
or drunk anything; when he returned home he was worn with fatigue and hunger. 
He entered his house and sat down to rest; his wife was working, but said nothing 
to him when he arrived, and made no move to bring him food or water. The husband 
sat quietly for some time, then asked his wife to bring him a basket of water so that 
he might drink and wash his face and hands. His wife did not answer him and kept 
on with her work; when he repeated his request she told him to get his own water, 
since he seemed to enjoy being away from home so much. The man said nothing, 
but rose, took his quiver and bow and arrows and left the house without saying 
anything. He went to a sacred spot (sauel)’ on the McCloud River and stayed there 
four or five days, praying for power. At intervals he dove into the sacred pool; 
gradually, with his protracted fasting, he grew weaker and weaker. One morning 
he swam in the river and dove into the pool for the last time; he never came to the 
surface again. All that the people found when they searched for him were his bow 
and arrows, lying on the rock where he had left them, before he dove into the pool 
for the last time. 

Case 2, McCloud Wintu. This also concerns a man who had been gambling for 
several days, and who had lost everything he owned. Early one morning this man 
returned to his home; his wife was outside the house cooking acorn mush. She took 
no notice of her husband, but busied herself in taking some hot stones out of the 
basket of mush and placing them on a piece of bark to cool. Her husband was hun- 
gry; he had eaten nothing all the time that he was gambling. Picking up a mush- 
coated stone, he scraped off some of the mush on it between his thumb and first 
finger, meaning to lick the mush off his fingers.* His wife turned to him angrily 
and said, ‘“Take your hand out of that soup; go and gamble. You don’t want to eat; 
go and gamble and get a bellyful.”” The man set down the stone, wiped the mush off 
his fingers instead of licking them clean, but said nothing. He went into the 
house, took his quiver and bow and arrows, and left the house, weeping. His wife 
watched him leave, and told her half-grown son that he had better follow his father 
to see what the latter meant to do.® The boy trailed his father; the latter went to a 
sacred spot on the river where a power lived. When he saw that his son was follow- 
ing him the father told the boy it was no use to do so, because he was never going 
to return home, but that the boy had better do so immediately. However the son 
told his father that he had been sent by his mother to watch him, and that he meant 


is in possession of all of her faculties and impressed one as a reliable informant. She often 
volunteered data, and her experience as an informant for Drs Du Bois and Demetracopoulou 
had made her thoroughly sympathetic toward ethnographic field work. 

® Cf. Du Bois’ remarks on the importance of gambling among the Wintu (ibid., p. 43). 

7 For description of sacred spots cf. ibid., p. 79 ff. 

8 Cf. ibid., p. 19. 

® Cf. Du Bois’ remarks on the watch members of the group kept over a person when the 
latter showed signs of mental instability (ibid., p. 50). 
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to stay with him. The father sat down on a rock and began smoking a pipe, making 
a prayer to heaven as he gazed at the sun."® Finally he stood up, took off the deer- 
skin he wore over his shoulder, and after depositing his bow and arrows on the rock 
where he had been sitting, went swimming in the river. Finally he dove under water 
into the sacred spot, and stayed down some time, then came to the surface and 
swam about before returning to sit on the boulder above the pool. For five times, at 
intervals during the day, he swam and dove into the sacred spot thus, coming up 
to the surface each time after diving.‘ Throughout the day he frequently ordered 
his son to return home, but the boy merely sat and watched his father as he alter- 
nately swam and sat resting on the boulder beside the pool, smoking and praying. 
Finally the man went into the water for the sixth time; the sun was low in the west 
by then. When he came out, the man told his son, ‘‘There is no use in your staying 
here any longer. I am not going to come out next time; when I dive in again, you 
won’t see me any more. If I don’t come out after a while, you go home before it 
gets dark; don’t stay here waiting for me. I was going to raise you, to teach you 
to be a good man; not to fight and to talk to people.” Now I cannot. I -vanted to 
eat, but I guess your mother doesn’t want to cook for me; that in future she would 
not feed me. You must go home alone; I am not going back with you.”’ The young 
boy was weeping. His father dove into the sacred pool three more times, and after 
the third time again told the boy to leave because the next time he dove in he would 
not come to the surface again. 

Finally the father dove and did not reappear; the boy stayed at the sacred spot 
for some time, watching the pool, then ran home, crying. When his mother saw 
him she asked, ‘“‘Where is your father?’’ The boy told her what had happened; then 
all the men went to the spot on the river where the father had disappeared, and 
dove into the pool, but none of them could reach the bottom of the pool,” so the 
man’s body was never recovered. 

Case 3, McCloud Wintu. This case concerns a man who called for an evil spirit" 
in the earth lodge (Lut) during a shamanistic initiation dance;* two or three 
nights after he had called for this evil spirit it came to him; the man then lay in 
the dance house for four or five days. At the end of that time the officiating shaman 
told all the seekers to leave the dance house and swim, and then return to their 


10 Cf. ibid., p. 73 ff., for discussion of prayers to the sun 

1! Cf. ibid., pp. 80-82, for the procedure followed when visiting sacred spots. 

12 Cf. ibid., p. 48, for the type of lectures delivered to boys. 

13 Cf. ibid., p. 80, for the difficulty sometimes encountered when diving in sacred pools. 

4 Described as a ‘‘sucker-like spirit, but not a real sucker |fish].’’ 

6 See ibid., p. 122, section on earth lodge. Mrs Curl referred to the old type of earth 
lodge as Lut, but recognized that “the upriver people called it 2lteresLut |the term Du Bois 
gives], because it was made with the dlteres tree, something like a fir-tree” (white fir, ac- 
cording to my Upper Sacramento Wintu informant). 

16 See ibid., p. 89 ff., for an account of the shaman’s initiation dance. Mrs Curl’s references 
to the procedure followed during an initiation ceremony differ in some respects from Du Bois’ 
account of this ceremony. 
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homes and eat. But the man who had called on the evil spirit did not do this; he 
lay and sang in the dance house for about a week, not talking to anyone. After a 
week or so his wife came to the door of the dance house'’ and asked him loudly 
why he didn’t get up and eat; ‘“You must have a ‘mean’ power, because you didn’t 
want to wash your face and eat,’”’ the woman told her husband. 

The next morning about sunrise the man went out of the dance house; he went 
off some distance and danced. People followed him and tried to persuade him to 
return home and eat. But he said, “‘No; my woman told me I must be a strong 
doctor; leave me alone; I must*have an evil spirit.” 

For ten days people offered the man food, and entreated him to eat. They fol- 
lowed him about wherever he went,'* dancing in the woods. But the man refused 
to eat; he told the people that his wife had said that he must have obtained a strong 
spirit. Finally he climbed up on a digger pine and sang and danced out on the 
limbs of the tree for six days. The people kept watch over him, but they could not 
persuade him to come down from the tree. Then shortly before midday one day he 
dropped down dead, starved; he was all skin and bones. (My informant added, by 
way of comment, ‘“That’s the way some doctors died; they called on this spirit. 
People didn’t like to call on it. But this man died because his wife talked loud and 
insulted him.’’) 

Case 4, McCloud Wintu. This case is said te have occurred ‘‘a long time ago.” 
It concerns a man whose wife had insulted him. (My informant commented, “She 
may have insulted him because she was jealous of him; perhaps he had been going 
with another woman.’’) The man took his bow and arrow and went to a sacred 
spot on the river; when he arrived at the spot he dove in once, then later two or 
three times more, then again. He was seeking to pick up something on the bottom." 
But he failed to find anything, so he got out of the water and lay down by the fire; 
he wanted to sleep and dream. However he could not sleep because he was so angry. 
Before daylight he slept a little, but did not dream.?° He woke up, and started the 
fire at daylight; by sunup he got up and dove in the water again. When he came out 
of the water, he lay down on his side; he napped, but had no dreams. So he kept sit- 
ting around, thinking, praying, smoking; he kept this up all day, going into the 
water at intervals and diving around on the bottom. He ate nothing all day. 

That night he dove into the water again, four or five times, feeling around on 
the bottom. At the last dive he found a small hole under a rock, but obtained noth- 
ing from the bottom. So he came out of the water and warmed himself by the fire, 
lying on his side, resting his head on the palm of his upturned hand. This time he 
fell asleep and dreamt; he saw a black crow in his dream. The crow lit near the man’s 


‘7 Women were ordinarily debarred from entering the earth lodge, as Du Bois (ibid., 
p. 122) points out. 


18 See footnote 9, present paper. 
19 Any sort of charm (xosi); see ibid., p. 82 ff. 


2° Cf. Du Bois’ remarks on the significance of dreams during visits to sacred spots (ibid., 
p. 80). 
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foot and scratched the man’s ankle with his claw. Then the man woke; it was 
nearly daylight. He pondered over his dream; ‘“‘I wonder why a crow scratched my 
ankle?” 

He went home early, about the middle of the morning. All his female relatives 
had acorn mush and salmon ready for him to eat (after his fast for power), but his 
wife had prepared nothing for him. The man’s uncle was there talking to the 
mountains, praying for the man. All the people told him to come and eat, that 
he must eat now.” But he refused to eat; he said, “Eat, you folks; I guess my wife 
doesn’t want to see me eat; go on, you eat.”’ 

His mother and father coaxed him; they said that everyone ate after they came 
out of a [sacred] spring. His father told him, ““You’re young; you can go and get 
another woman; you shouldn’t feel badly because this woman has treated you this 
way. You can take another woman; but now you must eat, my son.” 

But the man refused to eat; he went to his father’s house and stayed there two 
days and nights, not eating anything. 

Then people came from the south and told the people there to come south; that 
they were going to have a war dance. The man whose wife had insulted him wanted 
to go; he had an elkskin robe and cap,” and a fisherskin quiver.“ He took these out 
and left his father’s house in the morning and swam in the water. The women told 
him to eat, and made a lunch of acorn bread™ for him to take; but he would not 
eat. He was singing all the time. 

The party of men he was with camped four or five times; still he would not eat. 
When the party arrived at their destination there was a big fight. The fighting 
went on, back and forth;* finally, the man’s father and brother caught him, be- 
cause the man was very nearly out of arrows. They advised him to return home. 

“No, I’m not going back; I’ve come down here to die. You go back,” the man 
said. Then he returned to the fight. Finally he was shot by the enemy in the ankle, 
where the crow had scratched him. His father said, ‘“You’re shot; you’d better 
go back.” ‘No, I came to die,’ his son replied. So he let the enemy capture him, 
and kill him, and take his elkhide armor and fisher quiver.” 

Case 5, McCloud Wintu. This is a dubious case of possible suicide on the part of 
a young woman. After dancing all night with a grizzly bearskin,”’ a group of young 
women went up to a sacred place the next morning, as they had been told to do. This 
sacred place was a big cave, under a rock; the cave was dark, and had a narrow 
ledge on one side. When the young women came out of the cave, one of the girls 
was missing; the young women went to the entrance of the cave and called, but 
there was no answer. They concluded the missing girl had fallen into the hole, and 


21 Cf. Du Bois’ account of the procedure followed after visiting a sacred pool (ibid., p. 81). 
22 See ibid., pp. 39, 124. 

3 See ibid., p. 125. 

*4 See ibid., p. 19. 

% Cf. ibid., p. 39. Mrs Curl is evidently referring to a formal combat 

% See ibid., p. 38, for mention of valuables taken from fallen foes. 

27 See ibid., p. 11, for description of this dance. 
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returned to the village and told the people. (My informant commented, “Probably 
the girl didn’t fall into the hole on purpose, but her parents said she must have been 
jealous over a man; that was what they thought.’’) The men from the village went 
to the cave and threw rocks into the hole; they thought there was a river at the 
bottom. Twenty years or so ago, two white men went down into the cave with a 
light, and found the bottom to be dry. They fuund the girl’s bones lying there in a 
heap. When they came out they told EDC Campbell** about it; she said that she 
had heard of a girl falling into the cave, so they buried the bones. 

Wintu, Upper Sacramento gtoup. My informant from the Upper Sacramento 
group of Wintu?’ confirmed the first four of the five cases of suicide detailed above, 
and volunteered the interesting comment that any blame for the act of suicide 
attached itself to the wives of the suicides, rather to than to the men themselves. 
The death of the young woman, detailed in Case 5, my Upper Sacramento inform- 
ant said was entirely accidental, but his knowledge of this case was apparently 
limited; he asserted that the girl’s bones had never been found, as it was impossible 
to descend to the bottom of the cave. 

Both the McCloud and Upper Sacramento Wintu informants gave much the 
same information as noted by Du Bois concerning the recent case of suicide occur- 
ring among the Wintu. Both informants also agreed that treatment of the corpse of 
a suicide was the same as that for persons dying a natural death, provided of course 
that the body was recoverable. Only the parents of the deceased cried for the dead, 
however, at the burial of a suicide. 

It is interesting to note, in connection with the discussion which follows, that 
when first questioned on the topic of suicide both McCloud and Upper Sacramento 
Wintu informants denied that the practice prevailed in aboriginal times. It was 
only in connection with another subject, and several hours after I had asked about 
suicide, that my McCloud informant retailed the first of the cases given above; 
when she realized my interest in the case she gave the other cases in the same suc- 
cession in which I have presented them. When I went on to my next informant, 
among the Upper Sacramento Wintu, I again met with a point blank denial of 
any cases of aboriginal suicide; but when I briefly outlined the McCloud data this 
informant nodded immediate agreement and remarked, ‘‘Yes, that was what people 
used to do.”’ There was no hint in his manner that he equated this behavior with 
suicide as it prevails today. 


28 A Wintu half breed woman (according to Mrs Curl) who is still living. See ibid., p. 101. 
The cave referred to is, I believe, Potter's (?) cave. 

2° Informant, John Towndolly, age 77. Towndolly’s father was an Upper Trinity Wintu, 
his mother an Achomawi (Madesi group). Towndolly was born on the Sacramento River, in 
Shasta County; when about 4 years old he was taken to Trinity Center and lived there until 
16 or 17 years old; then he moved to Dunsmuir, on the upper Sacramento, and has lived there 
for the past 60 years. The information he gave relates to the Upper Sacramento Wintu; he 
disclaimed any extended knowledge of Upper Trinity ethnography. Towndolly proved an ex- 
cellent informant. 
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From her own ethnographic research among the Wintu, Du Bois feels 
that “Suicide was an unknown pattern in Wintu society. Only one was 
reported by informants. A Wintu under death sentence for the murder of 
a boy hanged himself in his cell.’** The new material which I have pre- 
sented belies, in my opinion, any such broad negation as Du Bois offers. 
On the other hand, this material is ambiguous in one respect. Are the 
McCloud cases Nos. 1-4 mythical, rather than historical, in character? 

Fortunately we have an excellent collection of Wintu myths by Du Bois 
and Demetracopoulou* to use as a basis for discussion of this point. In the 
myth collection there are two narratives which contain material strikingly 
similar at many points to the first four cases given by my McCloud in- 
formant. One of these Du Bois-Demetracopoulou narratives is purely 
mythical, the other anecdotal. The myth, which was recorded by Du Bois 
from Syke Mitchell, a McCloud Wintu informant, begins as follows: 


Dentalium had been gambling. He gambled away all that he had. He was gone some 
time. He came home hungry and asked his wife for food. His wife answered. “I 
haven’t anything to eat. Why don’t you eat what you gambled away?” This made 
him angry and he went north.® 

From this point resemblances to my material cease; Dentalium takes 
Coyote north with him, they undergo a series of adventures, die and come 
to life. There is no mention of either commiting suicide. 

The narrative of an anecdotal nature given by Du Bois and Demetra- 
copoulou is titled The Gambler, and was recorded by Du Bois from Sara 
Fan, a Bald Hills Wintu informant. It concerns a famous gambler who 
lived near Ono. This man lost all he had while gambling; when he returned 
home his wife scolded him and refused to let him eat some of the seed meal 
she was grinding; the gambler left, and would not heed the people’s en- 
treaties to return. ‘‘My wife hurt my feelings and I am going away,” he 
told the people. The next fall he reappeared in an emaciated condition and 
told the people that he had gone in underground at Mount Lassen and had 
come out at the Yolla Bully sacred place. The tale concludes. “Then he 
disappeared and was never seen again.’ There is no mention of his 
committing suicide. 

Demetracopoulou’s comparative notes for The Gambler contain a refer- 
ence to the distribution of the Underground Passage motif among tribes 


Jbid., p. 50. 

31 Cora Du Bois and Dorothy Demetracopoulou, Wintu Myths (University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 28, No. 5, 1931). 

® Tbid., p. 390. 

% Tbid., p. 375. 
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neighboring to the Wintu, and a reference to the similarity of openings 
between The Gambler, and the Dentalium and Coyote myth. The lack of 
any further comparative material for The Gambler accords with inquiriés 
I made for any such material among the Klamath, Modoc, Maidu, and 
Nisenan, groups which I visited after securing the Wintu data. 

From a consideration of Du Bois and Demetracopoulou’s myth ma- 
terial I see no convincing reason for believing that my four accounts of 
Wintu suicide are merely a heretofore unrecorded combination of more 
widely distributed motif elements. It is true that informants could not 
give the personal names of any of the principals concerned in the four 
accounts, but neither could my McCloud Wintu informant give the name 
of the young woman in the case of dubious suicide, although this case is 
definitely linked with the present. It is also true that my four accounts, 
plus The Gambler narrative in Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, show a 
marked tendency toward stylization—so marked in fact that one hesitates 
to accept them as purely factual recitals. However, the accounts them- 
selves consistently reflect so many aspects of Wintu religious and social 
life, as I have tried to indicate briefly in footnotes, and so consistently 
lack references to animal actors, that they seem to pass out of the domain 
of mythology and to belong rather to a shadowy, but nevertheless actual, 
past phase of what is now a badly disintegrated culture. One fact emerges 
with satisfactory clarity; the concept of suicide was not unknown to the 
Wintu. How often this concept was actualized, under what circumstances, 
among how many Wintu groups are some of the questions connected with 
this topic which must await further field research. 


ATSUGEWI-ACHOMAWI 


Two cases of suicide were reported by my Hat Creek Atsugewi informant ;* 
the pre-white case concerned a woman, who jumped off a cliff with her child because 
she had Jost her husband. The more recent case had to do with a youth who shot 
himself with a gun because his mother “cussed”? him. My informant had never 
heard of any cases of suicide which were motivated by quarrelling with one’s mate 
or jealousy; she denied that men or women had ever hanged or drowned themselves, 
or had eaten wild parsnip in order to take their lives. Among the Atsugewi the 
corpse of a suicide was buried in the same manner as were the bodies of persons dy- 
ing natural deaths. Cases of suicide were said to have been rare, and the act 
to have been disapproved by the community. 


* Informant, Julie Bob, age 79. Mrs Bob’s father was a Hat Creek Atsuge, her mother an 
Achomawi (Madesi group). Mrs Bob had been born and lived all her life on Hat Creek, near 
Cassel, Calif. She was by no means an ideal informant, and is definitely considered ‘‘queer’’ 
by Indians who know her, but for a gossipy topic like suicide I believe her data are reliable. 
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Among the Achomawi proper,** suicide was reported as having been common in 
pre-white days. My informant said there had been a ‘‘good many”’ cases formerly 
among both men and women, arising chiefly from disappointment in love and from 
jealousy. In recent times a mother’s whipping her child caused the latter to kill 
himself by shooting with a gun. During pre-white times men and women drowned 
themselves or ate wild parsnip in order to commit suicide; death by hanging was 
not resorted to. The corpse was buried, following the usual procedure for disposal 
of the dead; however, only the parents of the suicice wailed. Suicide was disap- 
proved by the community. Further investigation of suicide among this group of 
Achomawi might yield valuable data as to pattern; the culture of this group is 
less disintegrated than is Wintu culture, for example. 

For the Hammawi, an eastern Achomawi group,” suicide was denied as a pre- 
white custom, but two recent cases were recalled. One was of a man who committed 
suicide, being motivated to the act because of quarrels with his wife; he took his 
life by eating the root of wild parsnip. A woman hanged herself. The corpse of a 
suicide is treated in the same manner as that of a person dying a natural death, but 
only the parents of the deceased cry. Death by drowning or shooting with a gun 
were denied. Cases of suicide were said to be rare, and the act disapproved by the 
community. 

SURPRISE VALLEY PAIUTE 

Kelly says of the Surprise Valley Paiute: 

Suicide was rare; the accepted mode seems to have been by eating the roots of wild parsnip 
A person might kill himself if rebuked. Sometimes a deserted or abused wife took her own life. 
One case of this came to my notice. There is also an instance of a young girl’s committing 
suicide because of continual quarrelling between her mother and stepfather. Suicides received 
the same burial as others.*” 

Mopoc 


One specific case of suicide was recalled ;** a Modoc, Charlie Hood, shot himself 


% Informant, Ben Bridge (or Bainbridge, as his hunting license reads), age ca. 70. Ben 
Bridge’s father belonged to the Achomawi proper, his mother to the Ilmawi group of 
Achomawi. He was born in Round Valley, Mendocino County, but was brought to Glenburn, 
in Achomawi territory, when 2-3 years old, and has lived near Glenburn ever since except for 
trips made into the upper Sacramento Valley in the fall to pick prunes and olives. He proved 
a very good informant, being intelligent and interested; there were a few topics however which 
he did not enjoy discussing with a woman and suicide was, unfortunately, one of them. 

% Informant, Sam Fox, age 74. Sam Fox’s father was a Hammawi Achomawi, born in 
West's Valley; his mother a Kosalektawi Achomawi, born at Sugar Hill; Sam Fox was born in 
West’s Valley and has lived there and at Alturas all his life. He is in poor health, but was a 
good informant and extremely cooperative. 

7 Kelly, p. 168. 

% Informants, Jennie Clinton, age 78, and Dolly Lawver, age ca. 65. Both informants 
are full bloods, and claimed affiliation with the Paskanwas group of Modoc. They were 
born at Tule Lake, Calif., and lived there until removed to Oklahoma after the Modoc War 
(1873). Mrs Clinton returned to Oregon in 1903; Mrs Lawver in 1926. Mrs Lawver was willing 
but her knowledge was limited; Mrs Clinton was better informed. 
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with a gun, “‘because he was in love with a girl and didn’t want to go to Oklahoma* 
and leave her.”’ The Modoc were on their way to Oklahoma when the suicide oc- 
curred, so they buried Hood’s body, instead of cremating it, as would have been cus- 
tomary. In connection with a discussion of marriage another reason for committing 
suicide, under aboriginal conditions, was mentioned. A man might kill an adulterous 
wife, because he was jealous of her, and then kill himself, ‘because he loved his 
wife so much.”’ Unfortunately no accounts of any specific cases of this sort were 
secured. 

As contrasted with death in war, or accidental death, suicide was not considered 
“respectable” or “honorable.”’ No cases of suicide by drowning, hanging, or eating 
wild parsnip were remembered. 


KLAMATH 


A Klamath informant“ recalled two post-white cases of suicide, both of which 
arose from disappointment in love. One concerned a woman who hung herself, the 
other a man who drowned himself. Eating wild parsnip was denied as a method of 
committing suicide. My information agrees with Spier’s regarding disposal of the 
bodies; the corpse was cremated, as was usual also for persons dying natural 
deaths. At the cremation of a suicide all adult members of the community wailed 
for the dead. Suicide was disapproved by the community. 

One of Spier’s informants stated that a girl, married against her will, might 
hang herself; another of his informants knew nothing of such a practise. My in- 
formant’s discussion of child betrothal indicates he also was ignorant of this matter. 
Dr Spier informs me that both of his references to suicide (cremation and marriage) 
are to aboriginal conditions. 

NISENAN 

The only information from Nisenan and Maidu groups concerns a recent case 
in which a northern foothill Nisenan man, married to a heavy drinking, quarrel- 
some wife, shot himself with a gun.“ No instances of suicide by hanging, drowning, 
or eating wild parsnip were remembered by Nisenan-Maidu informants. 


SHasta, HayrorK Wintu, Marpu 


For the two Shasta groups visited, for one Wintu groups (Hayfork) and for all 


39 See footnote 38, present paper. 
4° Informant, Antone Marrett, age 75 (?). Marrett’s father was a Klamath of the Klamath 
Marsh subgroup; his mother was quarter Klamath, quarter Achomawi, half Modoc. Marrett 
was born at Klamath Marsh; he spent his boyhood there and has lived on the Klamath reser- 
vation all his life. Although blind, he was in many respects very satisfactory as an informant. 

4! Leslie Spier, Klamath Ethnography (University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 30, 1930), p. 71. 

Tbid., p. 45. 

8 Informant, Lucy Thompson, age 86, of Stanfield Hill, Calif. Mrs Thompson was born 
and has lived all her life at Stanfield Hill; her parents both belonged to the same vicinity. 
She was a good informant, very reliable. 
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Maidu groups except the northern foothill Nisenan, informants“ did not recall 
any instances of Indians committing suicide, either in aboriginal or in recent times. 
It is of course possible that the practise existed; negatives are here apt to be un- 
trustworthy evidence, and it remains a moot point whether or not these groups 
practised any form of suicide. 

SuIcIDAL ATTEMPTS 


Attempts on the part of a widow to commit suicide as the body of her deceased 
husband was being cremated or buried, were not uncommon throughout northeast- 
ern California. Among the Modoc, Hammawi Achomawi, northern foothill and 
mountain Nisenan, all of which groups regularly practised cremation, informants 
stated that widows frequently tried to jump on the burning pyre and had to be 
restrained. Among the Nisenan three old women were specially appointed to watch 
the widow during a cremation, in order to restrain her should she make such an 
attempt. My Klamath informant did not know whether widows ever tried to jump 
on the pyre. 

Among groups regularly practising burial, the Atsugewi, Achomawi proper, 
three Wintu groups, and the foothill Maidu reported that widows sometimes tried 
to jump in the grave, to be buried with the deceased, but were restrained from doing 
so. The practise was denied for the western Shasta and Valley Maidu, who likewise 
buried; my informant for the eastern Shasta was uncertain regarding this matter. 
No instances of widows ever succeeding in any of these suicidal attempts were ob- 
tained. 

In his description of Shasta girls’ puberty customs, Dixon states that should a 
girl dream evil dreams during her puberty rites, she would have to confess such 
dreams and would, at the end of the puberty observances, be burnt alive.“ Her 
confession would seal her own death warrant, presumably; the fact that she did 
confess might then be viewed as an indirect way of committing suicide. However, 
as Kroeber several years ago surmised,“ there seems to be little evidence to support 
Dixon’s statement that girls were ever actually burned. Sargent Sambo, my western 
Shasta informant (whom Dixon also mentions by name as having been his best 
informant for the Shasta)*’ laughed when this section of Dixon’s monograph was 
read to him and explained that a girl, in case she had dreamt bad dreams during 


“ Informants: Western Shasta, Sargent Sambo, age 72, of Horse Creek, Calif.; Eastern 
Shasta, Emma Snelling, age 67, of Yreka, Calif.; Hayfork Wintu, William (‘‘Whiskey Bill’’) 
George, age ca. 70, of Hayfork, Calif.; mountain Maidu, Dick Smith, age 73, of Indian Valley 
near Greenville, Calif.; foothill Maidu, Kitty Williams, age ca. 95, of Cherokee, Calif.; north- 
ern mountain Nisenan, Polly Ann Hamburg, age ca. 65-70, of Nevada City, Calif. (but born 
and raised at Chicago Park, Calif.); southern mountain Nisenan, Susie Kessler, age 65, of 
Placerville, Calif.; valley Maidu, Amanda Wilson, age ca. 75, of Chico, Calif. 

Roland B. Dixon, The Shasta (Bulletin, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 17, 
1907), p. 458. 

A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California (Bulletin, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 78, 1925), p. 300. 

47 Dixon, idid., p. 383. 
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her puberty ceremonies, was decked out with a few beads and made to pass through 
a fire. This was done in order to burn the evil effects of the dreams off the girl, but 
she was never burnt alive. 
CONCLUSIONS 

Assuming from Kelly’s data that suicide is an old practise among the 
Surprise Valley Paiute, we find that there is a practically continuous line 
of distribution for the aboriginal occurrence of suicide procedures from the 
Surprise Valley Paiute westward through the Achomawi proper and the 
Hat Creek Atsugewi, to the McCloud and Upper Sacramento Wintu. To 
the north among the Modoc and Klamath suicide was also practised under 
aboriginal conditions. As regards the Hammawi Achomawi who are situated 
between the Surprise Valley Paiute and the Achomawi proper, and who 
disclaim aboriginal suicide practises, the negative statement of a single in- 
formant cannot be taken as the final word on the subject, especially when 
this informant admits to a recent case of suicide being accomplished by 
eating wild parsnip root, which was elsewhere an aboriginal procedure. 

In the cluster of groups mentioned above, three disparate suicide pat- 
terns are encountered. Of these three patterns that of the Wintu has al- 
ready been discussed in detail. As regards the second pattern, found among 
the Klamath and Modoc, we lack at present many specific details, but at 
least one notable fact emerges from our various references to suicide in 
these two groups. For both the Klamath and Modoc suicide is a romantic 
gesture, motivated by disappointments in love and, indirectly, jealousy. 
Women hang themselves, men in some instances drown themselves. 

The third pattern, found among the Atsugewi, Achomawi, and Surprise 
Valley Paiute, may be briefly summarized as follows. Suicide was usually 
motivated either through jealousy or quarreling; eating wild parsnip root 
was one of the more generally accepted modes of committing suicide; the 
bodies of suicides were accorded the same disposal as the bodies of persons 
dying natural deaths, but only close relatives wailed; suicide was regarded 
with disapproval, and among most of the groups occurred only rarely. If 
we were seeking for a more extended areal distribution of this latter, or 
characteristically northeastern California suicide pattern, we would first 
of all turn eastward to the Great Basin tribes of Nevada, since among the 
Modoc and the Klamath to the north there is a definite change in pattern, 
among the Wintu to the west the pattern is also of a different order, while 
among the Maidu-speaking people to the south all suicide practises are 
consistently denied. 


GREENCASTLE, INDIANA 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE SOVIET UNION By HENRY FIELD 
anp EUGENE PROSTOV 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS article, dealing primarily with the results of archaeological ex- 

peditions during 1935-1936, supplements the two previous reports in 
the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST.' In compiling these data special efforts 
were made to secure the more recent results obtained by expeditions men- 
tioned in our previous article and also to procure information from new 
areas, particularly Siberia. The general arrangement of the material has 
been treated geographically under the headings Georgia and Abkhazia, 
Azerbaidzhan, Armenia, Daghestan, North Caucasus, Crimea and Black 
Sea Region, Ukraine, European Russia, Turkestan, and Siberia. In order 
to facilitate the location of sites the former as well as the modern names 
have been added. The maps, drawn at Field Museum by Richard A. 
Martin and published in our previous report, can also be utilized. 

Soviet literature in the libraries of Field Museum of Natural History 
and the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago were examined by 
Eugene Prostov, who selected many passages for inclusion and supervised 
the transliterations.? V. N. Rimsky-Korsakoff selected material from the 
Soviet publications in the library of the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University. In August, 1936, A. M. Tallgren* published two important 
articles in Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua. Since the wealth of information 
therein contained is in English it is available to every student and no ex- 
tracts have here been incorporated. 


The following abbreviations have been used: 


ANU Akademiia Nauk Ukraini (Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, Kiev, 
formerly VUAN) 
ESA Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua: journal for East European and 


North-Asiatic Archaeology and Ethnography published by 
Archaeological Society of Finland, Helsinki 

GAIMK Gosudarstvennaia Akademiia Istorii Material’not Kul’tury (State 
Academy for the History of Material Culture, Leningrad) 


1 E. Golomshtok, Anthropological Activities in Soviet Russia (Vol. 35, pp. 301-27, 1933); 
Henry Field and Eugene Prostov, Recent Archaeological Investigations in the Soviet Union 
(Vol. 38, pp. 260-90, 1936). 

* The Congressional Library system of transliteration, with minor modifications, was used 
for all proper nouns in Russian. The U. S. Geographic Board spelling was retained for the 
generally known geographic names. 

3A. M. Tallgren, Archaeological Studies in Soviet Russia (ESA, Vol. 10, pp. 129-70); 
Problems Concerning the Central-Russian Gorodishche Civilization (ESA, Vol. 10, pp. 171-85). 
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IAE Institut Antropologii i Etnografii (Institute of Anthropology and 
Ethnography of the State Academy of Sciences, Leningrad) 
MOGAIMK  Moskovskoe otdelenie Gosudarstvennot Akademii Istorii Material’noi 
Kul’tury (Moscow Department of the State Academy for the 
History of Material Culture) 
Sovetskaia Soviet Ethnography: a bi-monthly journal published in Leningrad 
Ethnografiia by the State Academy of Sciences in cooperation with the Russian 
[R.S.F.S.R.] Commissariat of Education in Moscow 
UZKOM- Uszbekistanskit Komitet po Okhrane Pamiatnikov Stariny i Iskusstva 
STARIS (Uzbekistan Committee for the Preservation of Monuments of 
Antiquity and Art), currently known as Uzbekistanskit Komitet 
po Okhrane i Izucheniiu Pamiatnikov Material’not Kul'tury 
(Uzbekistan Committee for the Preservation and Study of Monu- 
ments of Material Culture, Tashkent) 
VOKS Vsesoiuznoe Obshchestvo Kul’turnykh Snoshenii (All-Union Society 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries) 


The two institutions IAE and GAIMK conduct most of the archaeo- 
logical research within the Soviet Union and for this reason their reports 
and publications have been the main sources of information. For example, 
during 1935 GAIMK*‘ organized seventeen expeditions which were con- 
ducted by ninety-three members of its staff. In addition to its own ex- 
peditions GAIMK cooperated with the following: (1) the Altai Expedition 
of IAE; (2) the Lower Volga Expedition of IAE; (3) the Sukhum Expedi- 
tion of IAE; (4) the Tripolie Expedition of ANU. 

During the past two years the staff of IAE® has investigated numerous 
anthropological problems throughout the Soviet Union. The Institute is 
preparing for publication a reference handbook® which will include brief 
data on the distribution, statistics, history, ethnography, and socialization 
of the population. The volume dealing with Central Asia is ready for print- 
ing, and materials have been collected for the northern Asiatic and Euro- 
pean sections of the U.S.S.R., and, to some extent, for the Caucasus. 

The most important project of the year, which dealt with the “‘genesis 
and development of the primitive communist society,” included fifty theses 
on the prehistoric development of society based on archaeological data, 


* Gosudarstvennaia Akademiia Istorii Material’not Kul’tury imeni N. IA. Marra, Kratkit 
otchet o rabote akademii v 1935 g. [Brief Report of the Work of GAIMK in 1935] (Leningrad, 
1936). 

® Cf. K. V. Viatkina, Rabota Instituta Antropologii, Arkheologii i Etnografii A.N. S.S.S.R. 
za 1935 g. |The Work of [AE of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. in 1935] (Sovetskaia 
Etnografiia, 1936, No. 2, pp. 139-41). 

® Narody S.S.S.R. [The Peoples of the U.S.S.R.]. 
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the history of prehistoric economics, the history of marriage and the family, 
the origin of the tribe, of primitive religion, and of art. Paleolithic specimens 
from the Caucasus and materials dealing with the ancient history of metal- 
lurgy in the U.S.S.R., etc., were studied in connection with the project. 


Among the 1935 publications of the Archaeological Section of [AE not referred 
to in the footnotes are: 


1. A. Gorodtsov, Timonovskaia paleoliticheskaia stoianka [Timonovo Paleolithic 
Station] (Trudy IAE, No. 3), embodying the results of the 1933 excavations. 

2. D. N. Lev, K’ istorii gornogo dela [A Contribution to the History of Mining] 
(Trudy IAE, No. 2). 

The following are in course of preparation: 

1. V. A. Gorodtsov, Bronzovyi vek na territorii S.S.S.R. [Bronze Age in the 
Territory of the U.S.S.R.]. 

2. P. P. Efimenko, a work on the burial grounds of eastern Finns. 

3. N. I. Berezin, a comprehensive survey of archaeological monuments bearing 
on the history of the domestication of animals. 

4. S. N. Bykovskii, a history of the origins of animal husbandry. 

Among 1936 publications of IAE are the following: 

1. L. A. Dintses, Russkaia Glinianaia Igrushka [Russian Clay Toys] (French 
resumé: Trudy IAE, Vol. 12, No. 2, Arkheologicheskaia seriia, No. 3, 1936). 

2. N. A. Kisliakov, Sledy pervobytnogo Kommunisma u gornykh Tadzhikov 
Vakhiobolo (Vascijo Bolg) {Signs of Primitive Communism among Mountain 
Tadzhiks of Vakhio-bolo] (Trudy IAE, Vol. 10, Etnograficheskaia seriia, No. 2, 
1936). 


At the present time the Institute, enriched by the transfer of specimens 
from the Geclogical Museum of the Academy of Sciences, from the Russian 
Museum, and from the Hermitage, etc., has in its coliections three-quarters 
of all the Paleolithic materials available in the museums. A comprehensive 
exposition of the Paleolithic periods is being prepared for exhibition in 
the [AE Museum. 

GEORGIA AND ABKHAZIA’ 


1. The Abkhazian Expedition of IAE (S. N. Zamiatnin, leader) con- 


7 The results of earlier explorations in Abkhazia (A. L. Lukin, V. I. Strazhev, M. M 
Ivashchenko, etc.) have been published by M. M. Ivashchenko, /ssledovanie arkhaicheskikh 
pamiatnikov material’ not kul’tury v Abkhazii |Investigation of Archaic Monuments of Material 
Culture in Abkhazia] (Izvestiia Nauchno-Issledovatel’skogo Instituta Kavkazovedeniia 
{Caucasian Research Institute of the Transcaucasian Branch of Akademiia Nauk], No. 3, 
1935). The antiquities include dolmens with bronze objects of more archaic type than those 
of the Koban culture, comparable with those from the North Caucasus dated by A. V. 
Schmidt (ESA, Vol. 4, pp. 9-21) between 2300-1600 B.C.; urn burials, with Koban type of 
bronze inventory, associated with Greek and Hellenistic ceramics (sixth to second centuries 
B.C.); and stone circles of unknown date, locally known as ‘Dwarfs’ fences’ (Atsan-guara). 
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tinued the archaeological survey begun in 1934. A geological expedition of 
the Academy of Sciences, under the leadership of Mirchenko, Gromov, and 
Paretskii, cooperated. According to Zamiatnin,* as a result of three months’ 
work about twenty Paleolithic sites were discovered, representing mainly 
Acheulian, Clactonian, Levalloisian, and Mousterian types, while Upper 
Paleolithic implements were also excavated. 

Listed below are some of the new sites:® 

Acheulian 
a. Byrts, southeast of Yasktukh Mountain 
b. Gvard, southeast of Byrts 
c. Apiancha Mountain, near Tsebelda, east of Sukhum 
d. Yagish Mountain, on left bank of Madzharkl River 
M ousterian 
a. Akhabiuk near Mikhailovskoe, north of Sukhum 
b. Kelasuri on Kelasuri River, five kilometers southeast of Sukhum 
c. Esheri, on right bank of Gumista River, seven kilometers west of Sukhum 
d. Okum, near railroad, seven kilometers southeast of Ochemchiri 
e. Chuburiskhindzhi, twelve kilometers southeast of Gali near Sandzhio Moun- 
tain 

In addition Lichkop, two kilometers north of Sukhum, contained 
Mousterian and Upper Paleolithic deposits. At Galj there were Acheulian, 
Mousterian, and Upper Paleolithic levels. The stations of Achikhvari, 
north of Ochemchiri, Kolkhida, five kilometers southeast of Gagry, and 
Barmish, fifteen kilometers east of Kolkhida, contained undetermined 
Paleolithic deposits. In many cases it was possible to establish the con- 
nection between the Paleolithic implements of various periods and the cor- 
responding sea terraces. At several sites, for the first time in the U.S.S.R., 
Lower Paleolithic coups-de-poing were found. 

2. The Sukhum Expedition of GAIMK (A. A. Jessen, leader) discovered 
remains of Medieval settlements, fortifications, and burial grounds in the 
valleys of eastern and western Gumista. Two Bronze Age sites near Sukhum 
and Ochemchiri yielded textile-impressed pottery. In 1936 an expedition 
from Tiflis (Museum of Georgia ?) explored the remains of ancient settle- 
ments, discovered by GAIMK in 1935, which are to be demolished during 
construction of the port of Ochemchiri. Regions embracing the villages of 
Esheri and Yashtukh, near Azanta and around Lake Amtkel, were exam- 
ined. 


* In a letter dated June 28, 1936. 
9N. I. Berezin, Spravochnik po paleolitu S.S.S.R. [Handbook of U.S.S.R. Paleolithic 
Periods] (Trudy IAE, Vol. 12, No. 1, Leningrad, 1936), p. 3. 
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At the invitation of the Georgian Committee for the Preservation of 
Monuments, a GAIMK expedition also explored the Colchian lowlands, 
where were found seventeen monuments representing remains of settle- 
ments from the time of the first appearance of metals down to the Roman 
period. A plan for further exploration of that region was formulated and 
submitted to the Committee. 

3. The Terek Expedition of GAIMK (A. P. Kruglov, leader) completed 
the exploration of the Terek Valley and continued in the area between 
Kazbek village and the confluence of the rivers Terek and Arm-Khi, in- 
cluding the ancient cemetery near Chmi. Fifty sites were studied, bringing 
the total since 1934 to about two hundred. 

A Medieval settlement, seventeen fortifications, fifteen burial groups, 
consisting of vaults and stone boxes, fifteen religious monuments including 
ten churches and five non-Christian sanctuaries, dating from the sixth to 
the fifteenth centuries, were investigated. Part of the Darial fortifications 
yielded dwellings built of roughly hewn stone, as well as many sherds, glass 
vessels, and animal bones. The greater number of the finds belonged to the 
ninth or tenth century. The interrelation of ancient fortifications nearby 
was also studied. 

4. An expedition sponsored by the Georgian Geographical Society'® 
made ethnographical collections and explored the ancient monuments in 
the western part of the Caucasus range. The route of the expedition in- 
cluded the Ardon Valley, the Klot Pass, the Urtskh Basin, the Shtuluvtsekh 
Pass, the upper portion of the Cherekha River, the Sharivtsekh Pass, the 
Zagorskii Pass, Ingur, the tributaries of the Galizga River, and Sukhum. 


AZERBAIDZHAN 


During 1935 an expedition" from the Azerbaidzhan Branch of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences studied the ethnology of the former nomads, the Talyshs, 
Orans, and the Alars. Ancient burial monuments, “Shikh Zakeria’’ and 
“Dzhabir,” near Larik village were investigated. 

Mountain Karabakh Autonomous Area. A summary of earlier explora- 
tions, together with an account of the 1924 prospecting expedition spon- 
sored by the Transcaucasian Orientological Association has been published 
by S. Ter-Avetisian.” The archaeological exploration of this area, once 


10 Headquarters in University of Georgia, Tiflis. There is a fine library and map collection 
under the care of A. Djawachischwili (H.F.). 

11 T. M. Lekomtsev, Obzor etnograficheskikh rabot po Sovetskomu Soiuzu za 1935 g. po 
gazetnym soobshcheniiam (Survey of Ethnographical Studies in the Soviet Union] (Sovetskaia 
Etnografiia, 1936, No. 3, pp. 101-105). 


2S. Ter-Avetisian, Pamiatniki drevnosti Karabakha i Skifskaia problema [The Monu- 
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closely associated with the ancient region of Albania, was begun by N. 
Marr and Emil Résler." The results were published as brief notes in the 
reports of the Imperial Archaeological Commission, 1892-1898. In 1926 
the Society for the Study of Azerbaidzhan sent an expedition under the 
leadership of I. I. Meshchaninov to excavate the tumuli of the Khodzhalu 
area. Only a brief preliminary report was published by Meshchaninov;" 
this led to the publication of Résler’s materials from Karabakh stored in 
the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad.” 

Ter-Avetisian, studying the distribution of the tumuli, found them 
from the northeast part of the Albanian (now Evlakh) plain south into 
the Karabakh region and also southward in the Khochen, Karkar, and 
Terter Valleys. The latter extend to Lake Sevan in southern Azerbaidzhan. 
Along the entire southern frontier of Azerbaidzhan there exists a chain of 
tumuli between Lake Sevan and Lenkoran. The Khochen Valley tumuli 
are concentrated in the Arachadzor region. The line of tumuli along the 
Karkar Valley goes through the Askeran Pass and part of Kurdistan," 
into the Zangezur region, and disappears near Karaklis. The most im- 
portant Bronze Age group of tumuli, partly excavated by Résler in 1894, 
is near Khodzhalu village in the Karkar Valley. 

In general the tumuli, twenty-five to thirty meters in height, belong to 
the Hallstatt period, although some have been attributed to later periods 
up to the Urartian epoch. Meshchaninov (0. cit., p. 104) found five dis- 
tinct types of tumuli near Khodzhalu. In shape they do not differ from 
South Russian tumuli. In the Khochen Valley the tumuli are faced with 
large, unhewn stones. In Karabakh there were stone box burials containing 
skeletons associated with bronze, occasional flint, gold, and iron objects 
from Khodzhalu, Varanda, and Dashalti near Shusha. Other burials, 


ments of Antiquity in Karabakh and the Scythian Problem] (Izvestiia Nauchno-Izsledovatel’- 
skogo Instituta Kavkazovedeniia [Transcaucasian Branch of the Academy of Sciences, Tiflis], 
No. 1, 1934). 

13 Part of Virchow’s Uber die kulturgeschichtliche Stellung des Kaukasus (Abhandl. der 
Kénigl. preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1895, Phys. Abhandl., Vol. 1, pp. 1-66) 
was based on Résler’s excavations. 

4 T. I. Meshchaninov, Arkheologicheskaia ekspeditsiia Obshchestva v Nagornyit Karabakh i 
Nakhkrai (Archaeological Expedition of the Society to Mountainous Karabakh and Nakhi- 
chevan A.S.S.R.] (Izvestiia Obshchestva Obsledovaniia i Izucheniia Azerbaldzhana [Society 
for the Study of Azerbaidzhan, Baku] No. 4, pp. 104-107, 1927). 

% T. Passek and B. Latinin, Ocherk doistorii Severnogo Azerbaidzhana [A Sketch of Azer- 
biadzhan Prehistory] (ibid., No. 3, pp. 112-57); idem., Khodzhalinskit Kurgan No. 11 
[Khodzhalu Tumulus No. 11] (ibid., No. 11, pp. 58-66). 

16 There are approximately a hundred tumuli near Arishtara in Kurdistan. 
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marked by circles of cobblestones, contained incinerated remains together 
with large jars and stone implements. Unpublished pottery is stored in the 
Hermitage and in the Moscow Historical Museum. The Khochen tumuli 
contained multiple burials, a skeleton in the center being surrounded by 
as many as eight flexed skeletons (of slaves ?). 

The bronzes from Karabakh tumuli are characterized by decorations 
using locally known animals. No influence of Assyrian art is discernible, 
as in southern Armenia." 

Virchow discerned in the Karabakh tumuli the sway of a northern 
culture which he termed North Khaldic industry. Ter-Avetisian thinks 
that a more precise term would be ‘‘Scythian.’”’ According to Rostovtsev"™® 
Transcaucasia was never isolated culturally from the North Caucasus and 
South Russia. The Scythian invasions of Albania were recorded by Herod- 
otus and Xenophon. Marr found Scythian elements in the geographical 
names of this area. According to Strabo, a Scythian tribe, the Sacae,'® 
conquered Bactria and invaded the choicest land of Armenia, which was 
named Sacasséné [ZLaxaconvh] as a result. Further exploration of the 
Karabakh tumuli is anticipated to result in valuable contributions to the 
present knowledge of the Scythian problem. 

Nakhichevan.*® In the Nakhichevan Autonomous S.S.R., a subdivision 
of the Azerbaidzhan S.S.R., A. Alekperov of the Academy of Sciences in 
Baku has conducted several archaeological surveys, which were continued 
during May and June, 1936. A study of the painted pottery found in this 
area is now being prepared. Although there is no record of the stratifica- 
tion, the following sites have yielded painted pottery, according to the 
notes of Alekperov: 


Chahtakhti 39° 22’N., 45° 7’ E. 
Danagirt 38° 59’N., 46° 0’ E. 
Ibadulla 39° 29’ N., 45° 2’E. 
Kara-Kala 39° 17’ N., 45° 30’ E. 
Khock 39° 23’ N., 45° 12’ E. 
Kizilvank 39° 6’N., 45° 28’ E. 
Kul Tepe 39° 16’ N., 45° 29’ E. 
Milakh 39° 15’ N., 45° 49’ E. 


17 The only exception was an Assyrian bead with a cuneiform inscription found by Résler 
in Khodzhalu tumulus No. 11. This was dated by Meshchaninov between 763-755 B.C. 

18 M. I. Rostovtsev, Skifiia i Bosfor [Scythia and Bosphorus] (GAIMK, 1925, p. 304). 

19 Cf. under [Angiul Valley, p. 479. 

20 Information supplied by E. B. Reilly in a letter dated December 5, 1936. Cf. R. A. 
Bowman, The Oriental Institute Report on the Near East (American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages, Vol. 53, No. 2, pp. 123-24, Chicago, 1937). 
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Nahagir 39° 16’ N., 45° 37’ E. 
Ulia-Norachane 39° 36’N., 45° 5’E. 
Zurnabad 40° 30’ N., 46° 10’ 


in Azerbaidzhan 


From Kizilvank on the Aras there is pottery which belongs to the 
Copper Age of Anatolia (Alishar III), handmade, with a burnished slip 
fired plum-red to yellow, and decorated with an inch wide band of light 
red paint around the rim. On the most common form, a shallow bowl, a 
few broad stripes of red paint run down from the rim and intersect at the 
base. A similar piece of pottery,*! with only the rim painted, comes from 
Hasankale on the Aras in Turkey. 

A typical piece of wheel-made pottery from Nakhichevan and Armenia 
is illustrated by Frankfort.2? The same design appears on red-wash and 
wheel-finished ware. The schnabelkanne is also a popular form and closely 
related to the Iranian types. The same forms become almost exclusively 
black in the region nearer the Caucasus. Red painted ware has been found 
as far north as Zurnabad and a wet-smoothed schnabelkanne appeared in 
the Shirak steppe of eastern Georgia. 


ARMENIA® 


In 1936 the Institute of the History and Culture of Armenia in Erivan 
discovered what are believed to be Neolithic remains at Shungavit, a 
suburb to the south of Erivan, and at Muchannat-Thapa near the railroad 
station in Erivan. 

Both sites contained flint and bone tools and crude black pottery. At 
Muchannat-Thapa the Urartu period is also represented by some red 
painted pottery with black geometrical designs, molds, bronze knives and 
axe heads, and Urartu roll seals which are slightly tapered with the larger 
base cut for use as a stamp seal. 

In recent years Urartu cuneiform inscriptions have been found at the 
following places: 


Adyaman 40° 8’'N., 45° 15’ E. 

Aluchalu 40° 8’N., 45° 30’ E. 

Elar 40° 16’ N., 44° 38’ E. 
Excavated 1928-31 


61-17 
* Museum of Georgia, Tiflis, Cat. No. — =, 
2 H. Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East. Vol. I. Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Egypt and their Earliest Interrelations (Occasional Papers, Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute, No. 6), Pl. 5, fig. 1. 
3 See footnote 20 


__ 
Cc. 
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Kolanran 40° 10’ N., 45° 28’ E. 
Ordaklu 40° 31’ N., 44° 56’ E. 
Pashakend 40° 20’N., 45° 7’E. 


Tapa-Aramavir 40° 5’N., 44° 3’E. 

Excavated in 1893 and 1936, the recent work disclosing houses 
and a temple, as well as about twenty cuneiform in- 
scriptions 

Zagalu N., 45° 37° &. 

In 1936 at Karaklis, where de Morgan worked, many Bronze Age ob- 

jects were associated only with black pottery. 
DAGHESTAN 

In 1924 an expedition under the auspices of the Daghestan Republic 
(A. S. Bashkirov, leader)* continued investigation of ancient monuments 
in southeastern Daghestan. Numerous fortifications, burial grounds, huge 
tumuli, etc., were examined in the vicinity of Derbent and parts of an 
ancient wall were excavated. A minaret of the fourteenth to fifteenth cen- 
turies in Darvag village, ruins of an ancient mosque near Zil’, and burial 
grounds near Gemeidi, with keel-shaped tombstones, were studied. 

In the Kaitag-Tabasaran region were examined about eighty reliefs 
depicting lions, either attacking a wild boar, a deer, or some other animal, 
or two facing each other rampant. The expedition made a brief survey of 
many burial grounds and fortifications bearing reliefs and inscriptions, 
noting in many instances sculptured, ‘‘console-like’’ fragments on the 
turrets. One unique tombstone presented an eagle and two lions on the 
front, the figures surrounded by geometric ornamentation composed of 
different elements, while the back side was embellished with decorative 
designs and Arabic graffiti. In the Kala~-Koreishsk mosque two doors bear 
plant and animal figures. 

Itsari village, built on the ruins of a castle, was investigated. Here a 
round, Medieval turret is well preserved. On the ancient structures, as 
well as in the newer buildings constructed from the material of the former, 
were found: (1) remains of engraved stone very similar to those discovered 
in the Avar and Andiisk regions in Daghestan in 1923; (2) reliefs of human 
and animal heads of the Amuzgi and mountain Chechnia type; (3) sculp- 
tured monuments similar to the Kubachinsk structures; (4) many ancient 
inscriptions. In the Makhach-Kala (former Petrovsk) region tumuli, 
fortifications, and numerous tombstones of peculiar shape with highly 
artistic ornamental designs were investigated. 


* A.S. Bashkirov, [zuchenie Pamiatnikov Stariny [Investigations of Ancient Monuments] 
(Daghestanskil Sbornik [Daghestan Collectanea], 1927, pp. 233-49). 
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NORTH CAUCASUS* 

1. The Manych Expedition® of GAIMK (M. I. Artamonov, leader) 
continued work near the Manych canal, in the location of Khutor Veselyi, 
Mechet’ district, Azov-Black Sea region. The excavation of a tumulus, 
begun in 1934, was continued in 1935. Some flexed burials were unearthed 
inside the tumulus above the level of the plain, while below were several 
others of the catacomb type. Both kinds of burial were also found in a 
smaller tumulus. Two catacomb burials with pottery of new shapes and 
types contained deformed crania, one of the children’s graves having a 
human head modeled in red paint. Metal (bronze?) and stone implements 
were also found. 

2. The Kuban Expedition*®’ of IAE in cooperation with several other 
scientific bodies (V. A. Gorodtsov, leader) continued excavation at the 
fifth century B.C. to the first century A.D. site of Elizavetinskaia on the 
Kuban River,”* eighteen kilometers west of Krasnodar, during 1935 and 
1936. Burial grounds here were examined in 1935; grave furniture included 
pottery, rings, pendants, and coins. Several gorodishches*® of the same 


% The Muzel Gorskikh Narodov Severnogo Kavkaza [Museum of Mountain Peoples of 
North Caucasus], Budionovsky 60, Rostov-on-Don, contains neither Paleolithic nor Neolithic 
objects but there are important local ethnological and historical materials. A local linguistic 
map is being prepared (H.F.). 

% Cf. ESA, Vol. 10, 1936, p. 144. 

27D. N. Lev, Arkheologicheskaia sektsiia Instituta |Archaeological Section of IAE] 
(Sovetskaia Etnografiia, No. 2, 1936, pp. 14446). 

A summary of the 1928 excavations at the Mousterian site at II’skaia, forty kilometers 
southwest of Krasnodar in the Kuban region, was published by S. N. Zamiatnin, Résultats des 
derniéres fouilles a la station paléolithique d’Ilskaia (Transactions, II International Conference 
of the Association for the Study of the Quaternary Period in Europe, fasc. 5, pp. 213-24, 
Leningrad, 1935). 

28 The preliminary report of 1934 excavations mentions the find of many pieces of classi- 
cal ceramics, including cenochoés, Alexandrian jars, and a Megara cup with the effigy of 
Cybele and a hunting motif; well-preserved Panticapean coins, fourth to second centuries 
B.C.; many stamped handles of amphoras, of third to second centuries B.C., originating from 
Rhodos (25), Sinope (17), Cnydos (1), Thasos (1). M. V. Pokrovskil identified this site with 
the ancient city of Gargas (Tépovea) mentioned by Diodorus. V. A. Gorodtsov, O rezul’tatakh 
arkheologicheskikh issledovanii Elizavetinskogo gorodishche i mogil'nika v 1934 g. [The Results 
of Archaeological Explorations of Elizavetinskaia Gorodishche and Burial Ground in 1934] 
(Sovetskaia Etnografiia, No. 3, 1935, pp. 71-76). 

2° In his translation of S. S. Magura, Early Slavonic Pottery Dug up at Kiselivka Hill, 
Kiev, in 1932 (Journal, Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 65, 1935, p. 114), Ellis H 
Minns suggests “town sites’’ as a suitable rendition of this specific term, meaning “‘sites in- 
habited continuously.’’ As the term seems to be used currently to designate many types of 
sites, characteristic of eastern Europe and parts of Asia, we are following the example of ESA 
and consistently retaining the Russian form of the original (E.P.). 
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period were explored by the expedition in the neighborhood of the burials, 
as well as part of the great gorodishche, two cemeteries, and a round barrow 
previously explored by N. I. Veselovskil, who thought it to be a Scythian 
tumulus. Among the specimens were gold and silver ornaments, bronze 
and iron objects, Panticapean copper coins, many clay vessels of various 
forms bearing Greek stamps, net and loom weights. There were also many 
remains of domesticated animals and fish. In the gorodishche the expedition 
unearthed an altar, pottery kilns, and stylized clay figurines of local manu- 
facture but copied apparently from Greek models. The round hill yielded 
restored dwellings of the fourth to third centuries B.C., of construction 
similar to modern Kuban houses since clay fragments bearing the im- 
pression of twigs and reeds were found. One clay fragment retained traces 
of white pigment. Among the fauna were the bones of a rooster. 

3. The Mozdok Expedition of GAIMK (M. A. Miller, leader) explored 
Scytho-Sarmatian settlements and cemeteries in this region. 


CRIMEA® AND BLACK SEA REGION 
1. The Crimean Expedition of IAE (S. N. Bibikov, leader) worked in 
cooperation with the Soviet Section of the International Association for 
the Study of the Quaternary Period. The Shan-Koba* rock-shelter ex- 
cavations, begun in 1927, were continued. In 1935 three basic cultural 
horizons, yielding about eight hundred flint artifacts, were determined in 
this Azilian-Tardenoisian site. In addition were found a hoard of unworked 
flints in the sixth layer; a storeroom filled with snail shells (Helix vulgaris) 
in one of the lateral crevices of the shelter, and hearths at various levels. 
Of special note were several bone knife handles, scraper handles, etc. An 
ornamented knife handle was the first of this type ever found in the Soviet 
Union. Capsian affinities of the Crimea are demonstrated by comparing 
bone and stone implements from the lower layers of Shan-Koba with those 
of the upper horizons at Siuren, an Aurignacian grotto thirteen kilometers 
southwest of Bakhchisaral excavated from 1926-1929 by G. A. Bonch- 
Osmolovskii.* Especially significant in this connection is the presence of 

nuclear types of flint implements and elongated blades. 


30 See Iz istorii Bospora [Contribution to the History of Pontus], a collection of articles 

published by GAIMK, 1935. 

31S. N. Bibikov, Tezisy doklada ‘‘Itogi raboty krymskot ekspeditsii v skalistom navese 
Shan-Koba”’ (The Theses of the Report, ‘‘The Results of the Work of the Crimean Expedition 
in the Rock-shelter of Shan-Koba’’] (Otchetnaia arkheologicheskaia sessiia IAE, Leningrad, 
February, 1936). 

% G. A. Bonch-Osmolovskil, Itogi izucheniia Krymskogo paleolita [The Results of Study 
of Crimean Paleolithic Period] (Transactions, II International Conference for the Study of 
Quaternary Period in Europe, 1934, fasc. 5). 


__ 
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2. During the summer of 1926 an expedition from IAE (S. N. Bibikov, 
leader) began an archaeological survey of the valley of the Chernaia 
River in the Sevastopol District. E. V. Zhirov, physical anthropologist, 
found two nearly complete “‘Cré-Magnon”’ skeletons badly crushed under 
heavy stones near the entrance to the small cave of Murzak Koba. They 
were not buried in a pit. The male skeleton lacks only the left leg, the right 
tibia and fibula, and the phalanges. The following measurements and ob- 
servations were recorded:*,age 40-55; stature about 1800; undoubtedly 
dolichocephalic, although part of frontal bone absent; bizygomatic breadth 
147; morphological face height 70; typical deep Cré-Magnon notch at 
nasion; pronounced Cré-Magnon type tibia, sharp and compressed later- 
ally; orbital height only 27; orbital breadth, very wide, 47; very heavy 
supra-orbital crests; superior oblique ridges on occiput; all teeth present 
but much worn, especially upper teeth, which were worn past pulp cham- 
ber in several instances; upper teeth nearly all abscessed, pyorrhea being 
present; and a distal occlusion of the upper jaw. 

The female skeleton appears to be complete except for part of each 
hand and foot. This young individual possessed orbits which were not so 
wide laterally in proportion to the vertical diameter. All teeth back to and 
including the first molar showed considerable signs of wear but the second 
molars showed very little wear and the third molars none at all. Although 
their food must have been abrasive this must have been eaten outside the 
cave where only remains of snails and fish were found. 

These skeletons were excavated from a rich cultural deposit containing 
stone and bone implements attributed to the Azilian-Tardenoisian period. 
At the woman’s right hand lay a knife made of a rib of some large animal. 
Three bone harpoons were found near the skeletons. 

This is the second Crimean site containing human remains belonging 
to this transition period. Bonch-Osmolovskii uncovered a skeleton, neither 
Cré-Magnon in type nor in manner of burial, buried in a pit in a crouching 
position. 

Since the deposits at Murzak Koba grew richer as the excavations 
proceeded, plans were made to continue work there during 1937. 

3. The Kerch Expedition™ of GAIMK (L. Slavin,® leader) continued 


3 In a letter from R. F. Barton of IAE dated December 17, 1936. 

* Report transmitted in a letter dated November 15, 1936, from Leo S. Berg of the In- 
stitute of Fisheries, U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, Leningrad. He adds that the ancient 
Pontine fisheries have been described in an article by M. Turpaev, Ocherki po istorii posola 
ryby v drevnit period [Essays on the History of Fish-salting in Antiquity] (Rybnoe Khozialstvo 
S.S.S.R., No. 4, 1935, pp. 42-49). 


% Chief of Kamysh-Burun Section of the Kerch Expedition and Scientific Secretary of 
GAIMK. 
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examination of the ancient city of Tiritaka-Dia, in a locality now known 
as Kamysh-Burun,* about eleven kilometers south of the modern Kerch, 
formerly Panticapea, the capital of Pontus. During 1935 six Roman tanks, 
with total capacity of about thirty-three cubic meters, constructed of 
close-fitting limestone slabs (180 by 180 by 15-25 centimeters), were found. 
The inner walls of the tanks were coated with a mixture of lime and sand 
and pulverized brick. All angle-joints and walls fitted well. The remains of 
stone walls and the mass of tile fragments indicate that the plant was 
probably sheltered by a tile roof. Compressed layers of small fish bones 
and scales, mainly of Kerch herring (Clupea caspialosa) were found in some 
of the tanks. Near a defensive wall, three meters thick, lay indications of 
economic life: fish-salting cisterns of the Roman period, millstones in a 
building of the early Middle Ages, a granary with wheat grains, animal 
bones, many coins, and painted pottery. 

At Myrmikia work was continued and two wineries discovered, each 
including a well, one of them with potable water. The exceptional strength 
of the concrete and the waterproof qualities of the coating were especially 
noted. The excavations, which will be continued during 1937, dis- 
closed Myrmikia in the role of a large wine-producing center of the 
Bosphorus. 

4. The Olvia (Olbia)*? Expedition of GAIMK (F. A. Kozubovskii, 
L. M. Slavin, F. N. Molchanovskil, leaders) was sponsored by GAIMK and 
ANU. The staff consisted of twenty-six members, including archaeologists, 
architects, a geologist, an artist, a chemical expert, and an osteologist. 
This site was one of the most important Black Sea colonies. The excava- 
tion of an entire city quarter of the Hellenistic period was completed, as 
well as the main street leading from the city gate to the port. The northern 
defensive wall was explored disclosing a hundred meter clay substructure 
of the city wall. Many objects attributed to the Greek and Roman periods 
were brought to light. Seven hundred square meters of the harbor area 
were examined, especially a Roman stratum, two to three meters in depth. 
Two large buildings, one of them a bakery, were unearthed. Two Roman 
vaults excavated in the necropolis yielded a golden wreath, buckles, golden 
earrings, etc. 

5. The Crimean Expedition of GAIMK in cooperation with the 

‘Military Engineering Academy of the Red Army studied the ancient 
fortifications of Kafa, Sol’dag’ia, Arabat, Chersonessus, Heraclea, Kala- 


% Cf. ESA, Vol. 10, 1936, p. 146. 

37 A Parthian amphora from the earlier excavations at Olbia was published by A. Strelkov, 
Eine parthische Amphora in Moskau (Arch. Anz., Vol. 50, pp. 58-70, 1935). Cf. American 
Journal of Archaeology, Vol. 40, p. 355, 1936 


| 
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mita-Inkerman, Eski-Kermen, Mangup-Kale, and Chembalo. Some archae- 
ological objects were obtained. 

6. The Theodosia Expedition of GAIMK (¥V. V. Danilevskii, leader) 
examined the water supply of the ancient Crimea. The sites of Tepe-Oba 
and Dzhan-Kutaran Creek and of an ancient Armenian monastery were 
excavated and an archaeological map of the region perpared. 

7. The Kharak Expedition of GAIMK (IU. V. Sergievskii, leader) 
excavated a Roman fortress, 

8. The Tardenoisian skeleton from Fatma-Koba discovered by Bonch- 
Osmolovskii was placed in the Quaternary Hall in the Geological Museum 
of the Academy of Sciences, Leningrad. 

UKRAINE* 

1. The Gontsi Expedition of ANU, assisted by MOGAIMK* (A. IA. 
Briusov, leader), excavated a Paleolithic (Magdalenian?) site. 

2. The Tripolie Expedition of ANU, assisted by MOGAIMK (T S. 
Passek,*® leader), continued excavations of sites yielding Tripolie culture. 

3. The Dnepropetrovsk Expedition*' of ANU (T. T. Tesla and L. A. 
Lepikash, leaders) examined during 1935 the Mousterian site, discovered 
by Tesla in the previous year, near Staryi Kodak village, seven miles 
south of Dnepropetrovsk. The fauna included Elephas trogontherii, Rhinoc- 
eros tichorhinus, Bison priscus, Cervus megaceros, Cervus elaphus, and Ran- 
gifer tarandus. 

4. The Chernigov Expedition of ANU (F. A. Kozubovskyi and T. G. 
Pydoplychka, leaders) during 1935 excavated a Magdalenian site near 
Chulatovo, eight kilometers south of Novgorod-Seversk, on the right bank 
of the Desna River. 

EUROPEAN RUSSIA 

1. The greatest single enterprise of the MOGAIMK®* was the study of 

the antiquities found during construction of the Moscow Subway. 


3S. S. Magura, Early Slavonic Pottery Dug Up at Kiselivka Hill, Kiev, in 1932 (Trans- 
lated by Ellis H. Minns, op. cit., pp. 113-21 and Pls. 4 and 5), contains an account of the old- 
est Slavonic pottery known (before the sixth century A.D.), associated with some pottery 
showing Roman influence, discovered by an expedition from ANU. 

3° The Moscow branch of GAIMK is a separate institution under a different government 
department. 

#0 See La Céramique tripolienne (in French) in the Izvestiia of GAIMK, No. 122, 1935 

“| L. A. Lepikash, Zamitka pro geologichni umovy znakhidky dav'nogo paleolitu v okolitiakh 
s. Staryi Kodak na Dnipropetrovshchyni |A Note on the Geology of the Lower Paleolithic Site 
in the Neighborhood of Stary! Kodak Village in the Dnepropetrovsk Region] (Chetvertynny! 
Period, No. 10, 1935). 

* Collection of materials, Metro pervot ocheredi, is now being prepared for publication 
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2. In 1935 the Sarkel Expedition of GAIMK (M. I. Artamonov, 
leader) continued excavations in the Khazar city of Sarkel on the Don near 
Tsimlianskaia. Beside the river were uncovered houses and storage pits 
which yielded many important objects including a bone tool with a carved 
vulture’s head, metal buckles, sickles, axes, and other implements, many 
sherds, and several complete jars. North of the city the upper stratum was 
removed over an area of 200 square meters and a trench was sunk to bed 
rock. Remains of buildings with brick ovens, mud walls and floors con- 
taining straw and more ancient crushed baked brick were uncovered. The 
latest period of this settlement dates to the twelfth century. Nine small 
tumuli with horse burials and a large tumulus used as a sepulcher for 124 
individuals were excavated. Objects from this large eleventh century 
tumulus included earrings, pendants, crosses, beads, small bells, buckles, 
textile fragments, daggers, etc. 

In a Bronze Age site near Krasnyi IAr, five kilometers from Sarkel, 
was found a mud hut pitted for roof poles, a fireplace, many sherds, flint 
and bone tools including a perfect harpoon and several blunt awls, tupik, 
a bronze awl, and a small chisel. 

3. The Western Province (Oblast) Expedition of IAE (K. M. Polikar- 
povich,* leader) continued excavation of the Magdalenian site of Elisee- 
vichi, on the right bank of the Sudost’ River, forty-five kilometers west- 
southwest of Briansk and fifty kilometers east of Mglin. The station is 
situated in a loess deposit contemporaneous with a lower terrace of the 
Upper Dnieper region. Twenty thousand worked flints were collected. 
Under a pile of mammoth tusks were found a fifteen centimeter female 
figurine differing considerably in style from any existing Paleolithic 
“Venus,” a representation of a fish, and fifteen oval tablets of mammoth 
ivory, the latter delicately engraved with complicated designs. For the 
first time a significant series of Magdalenian art objects was placed in the 
hands of Soviet scholars. The fauna included Elephas primigenius, Canis 
lupus, Vulpes sp. (?lagopus), etc. The finds were divided between the 
Museum of the White Russian Academy of Sciences in Minsk and the IAE 
Museum in Leningrad. 

4. The Kama Expedition of GAIMK (N. A. Prokoshev, leader) con- 
tinued work near Lake Griaznoe, where four Neolithic dwellings were 
found, in the vicinity of Turbino, where they excavated 250 square meters, 
and near Konets Gor. No complete burials being discovered in Turbino, it 


* For report on 1930 excavations see K. M. Polikarpovich, Paleolit na r. Sudas‘tsi |Paleo- 
lithic Remains on the Sudost River] (Pratsy, Belorus. Akad. Nauk, Sekts. Arkheol., Vol. 3, 
1932). 
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was concluded that the group of tombs, first discovered by A. V. Schmidt,“ 
was exhausted. Turbino, however, yielded many nephrite rings, knives, 
scrapers, and flint flakes for insertion in bone handles. The excavations 
during 1935-1936 at Rodanov gorodishche nearby brought to light a small 
hoard of coins which verified the dating of this site in the eleventh century. 
Remains of a dwelling including a fireplace and several stove emplace- 
ments were also investigated. Further, the expedition explored along the 
Chusovaia River, where a score of new gorodishches, settlements, and 
burial grounds were discovered. 

5. The Kola Expedition® of GAIMK (B. F. Zemliakov, leader) was 
organized in cooperation with the Soviet Section of the International 
Association for the Study of the Quaternary Period in Europe. The ex- 
pedition prospected for the sites of the so-called Arctic Paleolithic in the 
regions of the Rybachil Peninsula, especially in the neighborhood of Mo- 
tovskaia Guba (Bay) near the Finland frontier. Three of these sites were 
found on the eastern shore at heights of sixty, forty-two, and thirty-five 
meters above sea level respectively. The implements, buried in rough gravel 
twenty to twenty-five centimeters below the surface, are similar to those 
from Finland and Norway. These are the oldest sites found in this ter- 
ritory. 

Several Arctic Neolithic sites were also found at a height of from 
eleven to fifteen meters above sea level. Flint implements, occurring at 
only two stations, included crudely flaked points, scrapers, and flakes. At 
one site quartz and polished implements were present along with flint 
tools and some chalcedony points. 

6. During 1935 and 1936 the Karelian Expedition® of IAE and the 
Ethnographic Museum in cooperation with GAIMK (V. I. Raudonikas,‘” 
leader) studied seven hundred petroglyphs on the shores of the White 
Sea and near Lake Onega. 

7.(a) The Novgorod Expedition was organized by the local museum 
under the direction of GAIMK (V. I. Raudonikas, leader). Excavations 
were continued in Rurik’s gorodishche, exposing a log dwelling complex 
with the fireplace and an accumulation of cultural remains of ninth to 


* A.V. Schmidt, Die Ausgrabungen bei dem Dorfe Turbina (Ethnologische Anzeiger, Vol 
8, 1926). 

Cf. ESA, Vol. 10, 1936, p. 145; Kol’skit Sbornik {Collected Works on Kola] (Materialy 
Komissii Ekspeditsionnykh issledovanil, Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R., Seriia severnaia, 1930). 

Cf. ESA, Vol. 10, 1936, pp. 140-42; also GAIMK Annual Report for 1935. 

V. I. Raudonikas, Naskal’nye izobrazheniia Onezhskogo ozera i Belogo moria |Rock 
Engravings Near Lake Onega and the White Sea] (French resumé: Trudy IAE, Vol. 9, Ark- 
heologicheskaia Seriia, No. 1, 1936). 


— 
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tenth century feudal Novgorod. The clay substratum yielded Neolithic 
finds belonging to the ‘“‘matriarchal gens society” of the third to second 
centuries B.C. 

At Slavna,** one of the oldest parts of Novgorod, were uncovered 
Byzantine frescoes, numerous human skeletons, charred grains of wheat, a 
fifteenth century silver coin, colored glass bracelets, heavy spurs, tools of 
various trades, eating utensils, and remains of food. 

(b) Members of the Novgorod Expedition of the Leningrad Russian 
Museum are restoring frescoes (one at Arkzha of a boy digging the earth 
with a pickaxe) in many of the ancient churches of this region. 

8. The Davydkovskii Expedition of MOGAIMK (K. IA. Vinogradov, 
leader) excavated the Davydkovskii burial grounds near Moscow. 

9. The Vaulovo Expedition of MOGAIMK (D. A. Krainov, leader) ex- 
amined cemeteries containing objects of the Fat’ianovo culture in the 
Ivanovsk region. 

10. The Kolomna Expedition of MOGAIMK (N. P. Milonov, leader) 
uncovered a gorodishche which contained objects apparently of the Fat’- 
ianovo culture. 

11. The Kalinin Expedition of MOGAIMK (N. P. Milonov, leader) 
excavated a gorodishche near Kalinin (formerly Tver). 

12. The Istrinsk Expedition of MOGAIMK (K. IA. Vinogradov, 
leader) investigated a burial ground containing objects of the Fat’ianovo 
culture. 

13. The Volga Expedition of GAIMK (P. N. Tret’iakov, leader) con- 
tinued excavation of a fourth to fifth century gorodishche near Yaroslavl, 
which is to be submerged by a hydroelectric plant, and other sites. Many 
houses, mills, and tombs were brought to light. 

14. The Uglich Expedition of GAIMK (P. N. Tret’iakov, leader) ex- 
plored the Upper Volga region. Two Neolithic stations and two goro- 
dishches, of the third or fourth century A.D. and of the middle of the first 
millennium B.C. respectively, were discovered. 

15. The Kaluga Expedition of GAIMK (M. M. Gerasimov, leader) 
prospected a 120 kilometer tract between Kaluga and Belev. About one 
hundred late Slavic tumuli, three Neolithic stations, five gorodishches, and 
other ancient monuments were reported. A well-preserved gorodishche of 
the Dyakov type was discovered near Spassk. 

16. “The upper part of a human skull ‘said to date back to the last 
phase of the Glacial epoch’ has been found near the Moscow-Volga canal, 
on the banks of the Skhodnaia River, at a depth of twelve feet in an al- 


48 Sovietland (in English: Leningrad, November, 1936), pp. 24, 25, 32; see plates. 
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luvial deposit of the Quaternary Period. It is described as having pro- 
truding browridges and a very low forehead, thus resembling skulls of 
the Neanderthal 

17. The Komi Expedition of IAE (A. K. Supinskii, leader) began an 
ethnographical study of the Pinega region including the ancient settle- 
ments and gorodishches and their modern counterparts among the present 
dwellers in the Komi (Zyrian) Autonomous Area. V. N. Chernetsov ex- 
plored the regions of Severhaia Sosv’ and Liapina, where he discovered 
several gorodishches belonging to various periods and collected stone arti- 
facts and pottery. 

18. In 1936 the Don Expedition of IAE (P. P. Efimenko, leader), 
cooperating with GAIMK, continued examination of the Paleolithic sta- 
tions of Kostenki and Borshevo near Voronezh. 

Tatar A.S.S.R. The Suvar Expedition of MOGAIMK (A. P. Smirnov, 
leader) excavated a Bulgarian gorodishche. 

TURKESTAN 

Uzbek S.S.R5° 1. During 1935 the Bokhara Committee for the Preser- 
vation and Study of the Monuments of Material Culture excavated a wall 
surrounding Bokhara.® This wall, attributed to the eighth century A.D., 
had the character of an earthen rampart with watchtowers of unbaked 
clay and was constructed after the fashion of similar walls of pre-Moslem 
origin which were once erected around large areas such as Samarkand. 
Samanid Ismail, who exerted his sway over Bokhara from A.D. 874 to 907, 
was the first ruler to abandon maintenance of the wall surrounding the 
oasis of Bokhara. This great wall, known as the Kampyr-duval (‘Old 
Women’s Wall’’) was two hundred and fifty kilometers in length. 

2. The earliest mosque™ in Soviet Central Asia was discovered during 
an archaeological survey, conducted by the Committee, in Khozara vil- 
lage, forty kilometers from Bokhara. On the basis of architectural and 
stylistic form this mosque is attributed to the eighth century. 

According to Eric Schroeder, 


this mosque (if it was always a mosque or not is perhaps uncertain) is an invaluable 
piece of evidence as to the nature of pre-Samanid Islamic architecture in this region, 
formerly absolutely unknown. The earliest Islamic monument of Transoxiana was 

# Antiquity, December, 1936, p. 481, quoted from Evening Standard, August 18, 1936, 
London. 

5° Tn a letter from the Bokhara Committee dated July 17, 1936. 

51 Cf. R. A. Bowman, The Oriental Institute Report on the Near East (American Journal of 
Semitic Languages, Vol. 53, No. 2, pp. 123-24, Chicago, January, 1937). 
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Mosques in the Bokhara region. A, Eighth century mosque in Khozara (40 kilometers 
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Vaulted arches in the Khozara mosque 
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hitherto the Mazar of Ismail Samanid at Bokhara. The new discovery is an index 
of the persistence of little modified Sasanian forms: the lay of the pier bricks, similar 
to that of Tepe Hissar and the Tari-Khana of Damghan, and the plan for its corridor 
of circumambulation.” The outset string-courses barring the intrados of the arches 
appear to me an importation from India, through Buddhism.” 


3. During 1936 another expedition (Sudakov, leader) began prelimi- 
nary excavations of the Romitan tumulus. This was one of the most ancient 
cities of Sogdiana, considerably older than Bokhara, and the official resi- 
dence of the pre-Moslem rulers.*! 

4.The Samarkand Expedition™ of the Uzbek State Historical Museum 
(I. A. Sukharev, leader) explored the region south of Samarkand between 
the suburbs and the Kry-tau and Agalyk ranges. This region includes the 
Dargomskaia steppe now uninhabited, but populated until the fifteenth 
century. Twenty-four monuments, registered during preparation of an 
archaeological map of the region, include sites of settlements, remains of 
irrigation, canals, etc. Two pre-Moslem clay seals, with human effigies en 


face, were brought to light. 


5.(a) A fragment of a Greco-Buddhist sculptured cornice was found in 
October, 1932, by a Government cutter in the waters of the Amu on the 
Afghan boundary, near the border post of Airtam, thirteen kilometers 
west of Termez.™ This was forwarded to UZKOMSTARIS. The cornice is 
carved in high relief on a slab (100 by 38 by 47 centimeters) of marly lime- 
stone containing calcite, and weighing 320 kilograms. The technique is 
reminiscent of wood carving. The foreground of the design consists of 
acanthus palmettos; above these are figures of musicians, two female and 
one male, separated by three larger acanthus palmettos. According to 
S. F. Oldenburg, this is a portion of a group of five of the so-called Pafica 
Mahasabda, ‘‘The Five Great Sounds,” of the Buddhist art canon. 

The richly ornamented dress of the musicians is reminiscent of the 
Greco-Roman decadent period. The jewelry includes bracelets, earrings, 
pendants, and necklaces set with large stones. The tiaras resemble the re- 
cent headdress (bargak) of the noble ladies of the Khivan court in Tash- 


82 Cf. E. Herzfeld, Archaeological History of Iran (London, 1935), p. 93. 

88 Cf. Eastern Art, Vol. 3, opp. pp. 181, 191, and, for a later example, Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, No. 33, Pl. 13. 

J. A. Sukharev, Raboty po etnografii i arkheologii » Ushekistanskom Gosudarstvennom 
Istoricheskom Musee |Ethnographical and Archaeological Work of the Uzbekistan State 
Historical Museum] (Sovetskaia Etnografiia, 1936, No. 3, pp. 109-10). 

55M. E. Masson, Nakhodka fragmenta skul’opturnogo karniza pervykh vekov n.e. |The Find- 
ing of a Fragment of a Sculptured Cornice of the First Centuries of the Christian Era] (Ma- 
terialy, UZKOMSTARIS, Tashkent, 1933, No. 1). 
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kent Museum. The faces of the effigies, two of which are damaged, are 
full, rounded, with bilateral chins and small cheek bones, straight Grecian 
noses, with large straight-set eyes and narrow, well-pronounced, sharply 
arched eyebrows, and moderately broad foreheads. The musical instru- 
ments include: a small, thirteen-stringed harp with a rectangular resonance 
chamber, widened at the top; a lute-like, four-stringed, waisted instru- 
ment with four lunate sound holes; and a small, barrel-shaped drum of the 
type used currently in Indid. These differ from other musical instruments 
of pre-Moslem times as recognized from the terra cottas of Afrasiab, etc. 
The remains of red ocher on the palmettos and the costumes suggest that 
the cornice may have been gilded, for ocher was frequently used as a ground. 

According to Chinese sources®® Termez was the capital of the Ta Mi 
kingdom, and the home of a thousand Buddhist monks, ten monasteries, 
and many stupas and statues of Buddha. Another Chinese source*®’ men- 
tions that the numerous temples and obelisks (?) of the Ephthalite capital 
of Ba-Di-Yan (now Badakhshan), 300 kilometers east of Termez, were 
covered with gold. The heavy weight of the slab suggests its use in a large 
structure, probably a stupa. In 1926 a tower in Termez was identified as 
a stupa by an expedition from the Museum of Eastern Cultures, Moscow. 

According to Masson,* the stylistic peculiarities of the cornice date it 
in the first centuries of the Christian era, and it belongs with the so-called 
Gandharan Greco-Buddhist art of western India and northwestern Af- 
ghanistan. Further study might well shed additional light on the early 
Buddhist antiquities of Hadda, discovered by the French expedition to 
Afghanistan, and now dated as between the third and ninth centuries.®* 

Other Buddhistic objects from this region and from Samarkand include 
bronze and stone effigies of Buddha, Bodhisattva, and Devata:’® a Gand- 
hara type of capital was discovered in 1932 near Vakhsh. The literary 
sources indicate that Buddhism flourished here between the second and 
eighth centuries A.D.®° There are also a few numismatic finds in the neigh- 

% P. Pelliot, Temgz dans les textes chinois et tibetains (Doklady [Reports], Akad. Nauk, 
Ser. B, No. 16, 1929), p. 297. 

57 Takinf, Istoriia Severnykh dvorov [History of the Northern Courts] (Sobranie svedenil 
o narodakh Sredne! Azii, Pt. 3, St. Petersburg, 1851), p. 176. 

58 Cf. J. Bartoux, Les fouilles de Hadda (Gazette des Beaux Arts, March, 1929, pp. 121- 
32); J. Hackin, Les fouilles de la delegation archéologique francaise 4 Hadda (Revue des Arts 
Asiatiques, No. 2, 1929, pp. 66-76). 

5° A. S. Strelkov, Doislamskie pamiatniki drevnego Termeza |Pre-Islamic Monuments of 
Ancient Termez] (Kul’tura Vostoka [Collection published by the Museum of Eastern Cul- 
tures, Moscow], No. 2, 1928, pp. 41-46). 

6° V. V. Barthold, Vostochno-Iranskii vopros [Eastern Iranian Question] (Izvestiia 
GAIMK, Vol. 2, 1922, p. 376). 
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borhood: a gold stater of Kanishka, who convoked the fourth Buddhist 
council at Kashmir; and Indo-Scythian copper coins, one of them, re- 
putedly, of the Greco-Bactrian King Apollodotus (second century B.C.). 

(b) Alabaster ornaments, fragments of frescoes, and coins dating from 
the second and third centuries have been discovered at Termez by an 
expedition sent out from the Hermitage of Leningrad and UZKOM- 
STARIS. One of the halls of a twelfth century palace was completely ex- 
cavated.™ 

6. The results of the 1934 Tashkent Expedition (G. V. Grigor’ev, of 
IAE, leader) to the IAngiul’ region in Chirchik Valley, sponsored by 
UZKOMSTARIS, have been published.* Monuments were located in the 
area between Tersak railroad station, six kilometers from Tashkent, and 
Chinaz kishlak (hamlet), five kilometers from the Syr-Darya (Jaxarthes). 
The escarpment of the second terrace of the Chirchik, west to the Dzhun 
irrigation canal was also explored. Nineteen gorodishches of “feudal’’ and 
“archaic’’ types were reported. 

(a) Feudal Sites. Five settlements were characterized by walls, bastions, 
towers, and by the presence of citadels. The finds are dated after the 
Arab Conquest. Excavation of garbage-pits of Iski-Kaunchi® brought to 
light: Afrasiab types of glazed pottery, mainly white with black and red 
ornamentation, bearing Arabic inscriptions of the Samanid period (tenth 
century A.D.); bottles and thin glass vessels, some of them ornamented; 
a dark green glazed lamp; wheel-made pottery kettles of hard gray clay, 
painted black; spheroidal, yellow clay, wheel-made kettles, large (diameter 
35 centimeters) and strong but with thin walls (2 millimeters) and pro- 
jecting hook-like handles; baked bricks (25 by 17 by 4 centimeters and 
25 by 8 by 3.5 centimeters); and ornamented ceramic disks (diameter 70 
centimeters), probably used as covers for vessels. 

The Chinaz and IUgon Tepes yielded sphero-conical vessels, which 
occur from Moscow to Egypt, a hand-mill, a mold for silver ornaments, 
etc. 

Zengi-Ati, with pre-Islamic cultural levels evident in the escarpment, 
and Banunkent complete the list of Feudal sites. 

(b) Archaic Sites. The most important site was associated with Kaunchi 


6! Antiquity, December, 1936, p. 483, quoted from The Times, August 17, 1936, London 

8 G. V. Grigor’ev, Otchet ob arkheologicheskoi razvedke v [Angiul’skom ratone UZSSR p 
1934 godu [A Report on an Archaeological Survey in the LAngiul’ Region of Uzbek S.S.R. in 
1934] (Tashkent, 1935). 

% Identified by V. V. Barthold with Shuturket or Ushturket of Arabic geographers (Al- 
Mukaddisi); Chinaz was certainly Djinandjiket of Al-Mukaddisi and Al-Istakhri; [Ugon 
Tepe, “2 farsangs from Shuturket,’’ Denfeganket. 
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Tepe where at a depth of five meters a cave settlement was unearthed. In 
the upper levels (20 to 30 centimeters deep) were white glazed sherds of 
V. L. Viatkin’s “Sogdian type,” while below was an ash pit (1.5 meters) 
containing bones of domesticated Bos, Ovis, and Sus. The pottery in- 
cluded: a fragmentary red bead; a red-wash cubical vessel (12 by 12 by 12 
centimeters), a miniature pot (11 centimeters high) ; a vessel®™ with a ram- 
shaped handle (12.7 centimeters high), one of the horns of the ram twisting 
forward; a crude kettle with rounded base and lid ornamented with 
finger impressions; pottery fragments showing cloth impressions; and frag- 
ments of pythoses. This pottery, with the exception of the Sogdian ware, 
was not wheel-made. Stone implements included a fragment of a hand- 
mill, two pestles, a stone hammer, several slingstones, and a rubbing stone 
(polissoir) with well-worn facets. A remnant of an unbaked brick wall, 10 
centimeters thick, the intervals between the bricks filled with clay mixed 
with chopped straw, was found nearby. Beneath the wall and the pit lay 
a stratum of firm loess, 15 centimeters thick; below that, another ash layer, 
and at a depth of three meters the floor of the dugout. An iron arrowhead, 
probably square in cross section, was found in the floor, together with a 
bead made from a boar’s tusk. In the western wall of the dugout was dis- 
covered a small cave-like stove, while another was found in the cave below 
the dugout, which also contained many sherds of crude pottery, a scraper 
made from a Bos rib, a quartzite flake, and the bones of ram, bull, horse, 
and wild duck. As no floor level could be identified in the cave, it is as- 
sumed that the remains belong to the later dugout period. 

The finds from the gorodishche associated with the cave included many 
hand-mills, sherds, some with impressions of loom-made cloth, slingstones, 
and the bones of pig, camel, sheep, and bull. Most of the pottery was not 
wheel-made. Few glazed sherds were found, the greater number near the 
central ¢epe, currently occupied by a Moslem cemetery. 

Further cave settlements of the same type were found: five in the second 
site associated with the fepe; at three other fepes, Kugait Tepe (six kilo- 
meters from Tashkent), Shash Tepe (three kilometers southwest of Tersak 
village, between Tashkent and Chinaz), and Kafter Tepe (near Abjal-bob 
village). Each tepe occupied a promontory of the second terrace, with a 
watchtower, surrounded by a depression, a semi-circular gorodishche, the 
remains of walls terminating at the slopes of the terrace, and sometimes a 
second settlement beyond the moat. The contents of the cave gorodishches 
were, with small variations, similar to those of Kaunchi Tepe, red-wash 


* A similar vessel attributed to the third to second centuries B.C. was found in the 
Bronze Age tumulus near Khutor Vesely!, on the Kuban River, by the Manych Expedition 
of GAIMK in 1934. 
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pottery, hand-mills, etc., the most characteristic feature being total ab- 
sence of bowl-shaped pottery. In Shash Tepe gorodishche were the remains 
of a large structure, consisting of parallel arched corridors, with walls 2.3 
to 2.8 meters thick, built of clay faced by bricks (57 by 52 by 10 centi- 
meters). These may be the ruins of a stupa-like temple, a type common in 
Afghanistan, and also of some Mesopotamian fepes, whose unbaked bricks, 
by Borchard’s measurements, would approximate in size those in Shash Tepe. 

According to Chinese and classical sources, the territory around Tash- 
kent was occupied by a Scythian tribe known as the Sacae (Greek Daxar), 
the earliest mention of whom is found in the writings of Ctesias (fifth 
century B.C.). The last reference to the Sacae occurs in Chinese reports of 
the first century B.C., which state that the Se (i.e. Sacae) were expelled 
by another people, the Yue-chih, who, in their turn, were replaced by the 
Huns. On the basis of this and other evidence, Grigor’ev tentatively dates 
the cultural layer of the gorodishches within the walls between the first ap- 
pearance of iron and the fourth century B.C. Ptolemy states that the no- 
madic inhabitants of the land of the Sacae lived in caves. Hence the cave 
settlements on the right bank may well be the remains of the Sacaean 
dwellings mentioned by Ptolemy. 

After the debacle in Central Asia, the Sacae migrated to the south of 
the Hindu Kush, where the dwellings described by the tenth century 
Arab traveler, Al-Istakhri, and in recent times by G. Markham, are com- 
parable to the dugout dwellings of the Samarkand /epes. Ten other tepes of 
the “archaic”? type were recorded by Grigor’ev in the IAngiiul’ region. 

7. The Kazak A.S.S.R. Expedition of GAIMK (A. A. Jessen, leader) 
was organized in cooperation with the Nickel and Tin Prospecting Bureau 
to discover the sources of tin used in the metals of ancient Russia. Seven- 
teen deposits were explored in the region of the Kalba and Narym ranges, 
and in the valley of Irtysh above Ust’-Kamenogorsk. The only data bearing 
on the technique of mining in the first millennium B.C. were collected, and 
two new sites were found. The ancient gold mines of Kazanchukur were 
also investigated, as well as the Dzhungarian fortress of Ablankit, leading 
to the discovery of many tumuli and other monuments. 


SIBERIA® 


1. The archaeological monuments of the Amur Valley from the mouth 
of the Ussuri River to the Tatar Straits were studied in 1935. Prior to the 


% Cf. E. Hermann, Sakai (Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyclopiidie, 2. Reihe, Bd. I-A, Pt. 1, 
Stuttgart, 1920, cols. 1770-1806 and map). 

® General references: B. E. Petri, Sibirskit paleolit (Siberian Paleolithic Period] (Trudy 
Gosudarstvennogo Irkutskogo Universiteta, Vol. 5, Irkutsk, 1923); and Sibirskit neolit 
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Revolution explorations had been made by Sternberg, Laufer, Arseniev, 
and others, and since then by Kharlamov, Sternberg, Marikovskii, Zolo- 
tarev, Schneider, Anuchin, Shuchenko, and Okladnikov.®’ Because ‘the 
data available was scattered and fragmentary, the 1935 IAE expedition de- 
termined: (a) to prepare an inventory of ancient monuments in this valley 
between Khabarovsk and Nikolaevsk; (b) to make an archaeological map; 
and (c) to classify antiquity of monuments. 

Two hundred archaeological sites, including ancient settlements, earth 
huts, gorodishches, and petroglyphs, a Neolithic cemetery and Iron Age 
burials, as well as traces of ancient iron smelting, were investigated. The 
first archaeological map was prepared and the preliminary classification 
and relative chronology of the sites in the lower Amur Valley were made. 

Stone Age. With the exception of the so-called “Amur Paleolithic’”’ 
stations (? ateliers) near Khabarovsk, which at present remain geologi- 
cally and stratigraphically uncertain as to date, the ‘‘Stone Age”’ stations 
can be divided into three groups: 

(a) From Khabarovsk (Krasnaia Rechka, Pokrovka) to Nikolaevsk at 
several sites were found stone tools (some with hoe-like wedges convex on 
one side), grooved chisels (sometimes very small), hammerstones, hand- 


[Siberian Neolithic Period] (Izvestiia Biologo-Geograficheskogo Instituta pri Irkutskom Go- 
sudarstvennom Universitete, Vol. 3, No. 6, p. 77, Irkutsk, 1926; Trudy Komissii po izucheniiu 
chetvertichnogo perioda [Transactions of the Commission for the Study of the Quaternary 
Period] Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R., Vol. 1, Leningrad, 1932); B. E. Petri, Dalekoe proshloe Pri- 
batkal’ia, T. I.: Drevne-Kamennyi perioda [Old Stone Age of Baikal Region] (Irkutsk, 1928); 
H. Obermaier, Sibirien: Paldolithicum (Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, Vol. 12, Berlin, 1932); 
H. Findeisen, Der dlteste Mensch in Nord-Asien und seine Kultur (Mitteil. der Vereinig. fiir 
Voélkerkunde und verwandte Wissensch., No. 7-8, Berlin, 1929-1930); G. Merhart, Neuere 
Literatur tiber die Steinzeit Sibiriens (Wiener Prihist. Zeitschr., Vol. 11, 1924); A. Salmony, 
Neues Material in Sibirischen Museen (IPEK, 1930, pp. 127-29); Die Kunst des Aurigna- 
cien in Malta (IPEK, 1931, pp. 1-6). 

For a complete bibliography of Siberian Paleolithic Periods (63 sites) see N. I. Berezin, 
footnote 9, pp. 38-61; Paleolit S.S.S.R. (a collectanea published by GAIMK, Leningrad, 
1935) contains important Siberian studies by N. K. Auerbach, K. K. Flerov, V.I. Gromov, and 
G. P. Sosnovskil; P. P. Efimenko, Dorodovoe obshchestvo |Pre-gens Society] (Leningrad, 1934) 
includes many hitherto unpublished materials from Siberia. 

Other important recent studies: G. P. Sosnovskil, Paleoliticheskaia stoianka Severnoi 
Azii [The Paleolithic Stations of North Asia] (Transactions, II International Conference of 
the Association for the Study of Quaternary Period in Europe, Moscow, fasc. 5, 1934); G. 
Debets, Opyt V ydeleniia Kul'turnykh Kompleksov v Neolite Pribatkal’ia [An Attempt to De- 
fine the Cultural Complexes in the Neolithic Period of Baikal Region] (Izvestiia Nauchno 
Izsledovatel’nego Instituta, Fiz.-Mat. Fakult., 1. Mosk. Univ., Vol. 3, No. 2, 1930). 

8? Quoted from A. P. Okladnikov, Ancient Monuments on the Lower Course of the Amur 
River (investigations of 1935) in Otchetnaia Arkheologicheskaia sessiia Instituta Antropologii, 
Arkheologii i Etnografii Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R., February 1936, p. 5 et seq. 
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mills, and abundant small flint scrapers, arrowheads, flakes, etc. The pot- 
tery consists of remains of flat-bottomed, cylindrical vessels of various 
forms, whose commonest ornamentation is an incised pattern of parallel 
zigzags forming the background for wide curved lines. The “comb,” “‘pit,”’ 
and “‘carved”’ techniques of decoration are well represented. One important 
group of pottery is covered with a thin layer of bright crimson pigment, 
“polished in,”’ and forming background for an impressed black ornament 
of curved ribbons. In its general character the decorations are zonal 
(‘‘comb” impressions), spiral, double-spiral, and zigzag, with variations of 
the meander, and finally rhombic meshed net. 

The dwellings are sturdy structures, about two meters below the sur- 
face, still retaining traces of poles and storage pits. Grouped in villages, the 
dwellings each cover an area eight by ten meters or more. 

(b) This group differs from a in the less developed character of its 
pottery, the use of appliqué belts (rolls) superimposed over the slip, and 
in the presence of bomb-shaped vessels with straight, narrow necks. Mat- 
tenkeramik appears at these sites. The usual pigment is black applied in 
straight lines, occasionally on the inside of the vessels. Microliths are 
rarer and there are many slate knives, arrowheads, spearheads, and daggers 
copied from bronze originals. Cylindrical “paste” beads belong to this 
period. 

(c) Typical pottery included large Mattenkeramik vessels and vase- 
shaped jars with slender necks, having sculptured parallel belts, and ex- 
ceptionally wide, saucer-like lips, ornamented with indentations and knobs 
in pairs. Stone implements are rare, especially scrapers. Bone arrowheads 
and awls occur, while clay rings and bracelets, shell pendants, and per- 
forated boars’ tusks comprise the ornaments. Fauna include dogs, Sus sp., 
etc. Many bones of fish and heaps of shells were unearthed. 

At Malmyzh traces of copper smelting were found. In the settlement 
near Khabarovsk burials contained bone arrowheads and pottery similar 
to that in the earth huts. A separate group of settlements near Sredne- 
Tambovsk yielded Iron Age pottery, stone implements, and iron slag not 
encountered higher up near Ussuri. 

Iron Age. (a) Near the Ussuri River were excavated remains of goro- 
dishches and earth hut settlements containing polished gray pottery simi- 
lar to that from the third Neolithic group. The inhabitants probably were 
agriculturists and practised animal husbandry. 

(b) Near Nikolaevsk, in the neighborhood of Lake Kizi and Lake 
Ntyr, the characteristic pottery, standing on round bases, was richly orna- 
mented with serpentiform designs or rosettes. Bone tools occurred in pro- 
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fusion. There were remains of an iron industry and decadent stone imple- 
ments. Hunting and fishing were predominant. 

(c) Other monuments in both regions consist of remains of dwellings 
with stone flues (k’ang) and pottery of the Sung or, more probably, Ming 
period. 

On the basis of explorations at four sites, the petroglyphs may be di- 
vided into four groups, the latest associated with the Nanai (Samoyed) 
“thorses”’ resembling birds. Other petroglyphs with incised effigies of horses 
are evidently more ancient. Those from Serachi-Al’iansk are probably re- 
lated to the Bokhai, since they suggest Chinese influence. At Kalinkova, 
where the most ancient petroglyphs have been found, occur “‘halters”’ 
crossing the anthropomorphic faces of the effigies, as they do in the Karasuk 
stele. 

The relative Neolithic chronology can be established by: (a) the degree 
of stone technique development; (b) the evolution of pottery; and (c) 
stratigraphy of individual sites, as for example at Bol’shol-Dural, Zhele- 
khovo, and Bukola. Thus groups a, b, and c above are of concurrent periods, 
the latest of which belongs to the era before the ‘‘Yamato” culture in 
Japan and Korea. The data of Chinese chroniclers regarding the I Lou and 
the Su-Shén ancestors of the Manchurians may be utilized to complete 
the history of the Neolithic period of the Amur Valley. 

The assignment of the Negidal division®* of the Amur Expedition in- 
cluded a study of the ethnography, physical anthropology, folklore, and 
archaeology of the peoples of the basin of the Amgun, the lower left con- 
fluent of the Amur, and of the area near Lakes Udyl’ and Orel’ and the 
Bichi River. The archaeological work in this region, inhabited by Negidals 
and a completely unexplored group known as Orel’ Tungus, was to be 
coordinated with that under Okladnikov in the lower Amur Valley. 

2. The Altai Expedition of GAIMK® (S. V. Kiselev, leader) cooperated 
with TSUDOTRANS, the Central Bureau of Highway Transportation, to 
preserve monuments near the Chu!sk Highway from Biisk to Kosh Agach. 
Seven hundred monuments were examined along a stretch of 570 kilo- 
meters. An archaeological map was made of the Kural steppe, where small 
stone tumuli, containing stone graves with flexed burials, were found. 
There were also several ritualistic structures in the form of stone circles, 


*°K. M. Forstein-Myl’nikova, Negidal’skii Otriad Amurskot kompleksnot ekspeditsii 
Instituta [Negidal Division of the Amur Complex Expedition of the Institute] (Sovetskaia 
Etnografiia, No. 1, 1936, pp. 154-55). 

N. A. Mal’tseva, Altaiskaia Ekspeditsiia GAIMK [Altai Expedition cf GAIMK] 
(Sovetskaia Etnografiia, 1936, No. 2, pp. 153-54). 
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Fic. 1. Implements from Verkholenskaia Gora, near Irkutsk, Siberia. 1-3, Laurel-leaf 
points (fiinty schist); 4-5, Keeled scrapers; 6-7, Core scrapers with bilaterally retouched 
edges, made from truncated nuclei; 8-11, Graving tools (8, flat; 9-10, beak-shaped; 11, wedge- 
shaped and made from a core); 12-15, Double-barbed bone harpoon points (12-13, teeth 
asymmetrically opposed; 14-15, teeth s; mmetrical); 16-17, Elongated knives with flat lower 
surface and secondary retouch (flinty schist). 
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Fic. 2. Implements from Verkholenskaia Gora, near Irkutsk, Siberia. 18, 21-29, Side 
scrapers with convex scraping edges (flinty schist, except 28, a fine-grained quartzite) (21-23, 
26-27, unilateral retouch; 18, 24-25, 28-29, bilateral retouch; 18, 23, asymmetrical point-shape; 
24-27, crescent-shaped; 26-27, made of thin segments of flinty schist; 21, 28, almond-shaped); 
19, Chisel-like scraper with bilateral retouching; 20, Elongated knife with flat lower surface 
and secondary retouch (very large; greenish flinty rock); 30-31, Straight-edged scrapers 
with unilateral retouch (30, made of a slab of flinty schist; 31, made of a large flake); 32, 
Unilateral point made out of a flint-like river pebble with cortex adhering to the butt; 33, 
Knife or chopper, trimmed on both upper and lower surfaces for use as a hand tool (flinty 
schist); 34, Convex side scraper with unilateral retouch (quartzite) 
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thirteen meters in diameter, with burials in stone boxes, whose date is 
uncertain, standing on the surface of the ground. Several tumuli of the 
Siberian-““Scythian” Pazyryk type, with collective burials of 283 indi- 
viduals, were excavated. A large tumulus, which unfortunately had been 
robbed, held three horses, one of them on the roof of the burial. The tumuli 
yielded considerable skeletal material. A wooden head of a griffin was also 
found. 

Another important group of interments in small stone tumuli near 
Kurai village belong to the era provisionally known as the T’ang epoch. 
These male and female burials, accompanied by horses, contained seventh 
to ninth century pottery and one well-preserved bast quiver of ‘‘whistling 
arrows.”’ Earrings and other jewelry were present in some of the female 
burials, in one case a necklace of Siberian stag (maral) teeth. Two mound 
burials held millstones forming hand-mills. This proved the contention of 
experts that the ancient irrigation system found in the steppe was used 
for agriculture, currently not practised in the region. 

Three tumuli, excavated in the settlement of Tadila, yielded the Pazy- 
ryk, T’ang, and stone mound types of burials. A hoard of objects, probably 
the remains of the last stage of the funeral ceremony, were found above the 
center of the grave, only forty centimeters below the surface. These in- 
cluded a knife, a silver vessel with an Orhkon inscription scratched on the 
base, and a bridle set with a silver buckle. Another burial, near Tuiakhta, 
contained two horses with harness sets; a human skeleton, resting in a hol- 
lowed log, was wrapped in a green silken robe, decorated with a belt held to- 
gether by buckles of stamped gold. A small bag carried magical objects and 
a bone whip or knife handle elaborately decorated. In addition there were 
golden earrings, bone inlay fragments of a Mongolian bow, and a bast 
quiver with “whistling arrows.” An iron riveted kettle together with a 
sheep’s bones lay near the feet of the skeleton. 

3. The Siberian Expedition (B. E. Petri,’° leader) began excavations 
at Verkholenskaia Gora in 1923. During the removal of 156 cubic meters 
of loess-like silt loam deposit he found 4029 objects (figs. 1 and 2). Among 
the fauna identified by A. A. Belynitskil-Birulia were: Rhinoceros antiqui- 
tatis, Cervus megaceros, Equus hemionus, Equus caballus, Bison priscus, 
Alces alces, Cervus elaphus, Ovis ammon, Canis lupus, and Cervus tarandus. 

Two new Paleolithic sites were found, one on the slopes of Kaisk 
Mountain on the outskirts of Irkutsk, the other in the Ushkanka depres- 
sion five kilometers below Irkutsk on the right bank of the Angara River. 


7 B. E. Petri, Sibirskit Paleolit. Atlas [Siberian Paleolithic Atlas] (Irkutsk, 1927); cf. 
also footnote 66. 
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The Kaisk site, discovered by M. M. Gerasimov,” yielded flint imple- 
ments associated with the mammoth, suggesting an earlier culture than 
that of Verkholenskaia Gora. It may, however, be more closely related ‘to 
the Afontov Mountain culture of the Yeniseisk region brought to light by 
G. P. Sosnovskii and N. K. Auerbach. Fauna included Elephas primi- 
genius, Cervus tarandus, Alces alces, Equus caballus, and Bos sp. (? primi- 
genius). The Ushkanka site, found in 1926 by IA. N. Khodukin, shows 
cultural deposits similar to those of Verkholenskaia Gora, which Petri 
attributes to the late Magdalenian period. 

Petri reports” the discovery of 
a new Paleolithic site which is as much older than the Verkholenskaia Gora [Moun- 
tain] as it is younger than Mal’ta. Preliminary excavations yielded fifteen excellent 
tools, not counting small items. . . . I shall proceed very shortly to the excavations 
on Lake Baikal, on the Angara River and the Kudu, where is my recently opened 
Paleolithic site. ....M. M. Gerasimov, who opened the Neolithic graves on the 
Selenga River, has now left for a study of the Paleolithic sites on the Belaia River. 
A. P. Okladnikov leaves shortly for the excavation of the Neolithic cemeteries down 
the Angara River. From Leningrad has come Kazakevich, an Iron Age specialist, 
who is studying my excavations at Tunka [Tunke?], graves from the Genghis Khan 
epoch. 

4. The Altai Expedition™ of the State Ethnographical (formerly Rus- 
sian) Museum (L. P. Potapov, ethnographer, and G. P. Sosnovskii, 
A. T. Kuznetsova, archaeologists) worked in the Uspensk, Elikmonarsk, 
Ust’-Kansk, and Ongudai aimaks (territorial divisions) of the Oirat Auton- 
omous Area and in the Biisk region. An Upper Paleolithic station near 
Srostki on the right bank of the Katun’ River, thirty kilometers from Biisk, 
yielded twenty quartz implements, many flakes, nuclei, etc. This site, dis- 
covered in 1929 by S. M. Sergeev, was excavated in 1935 by G. P. Sos- 
novskii, who in addition to the artifacts unearthed remains of Equus 
caballus. The stratigraphy and the geological section of the deposit prove 
that this station is the earliest found up to the present time. In western 
Siberia, near Tomsk, N. F. Kashchenko”™ in 1896 discovered an Upper 
Paleolithic station but no stone implements. 

An Upper Paleolithic site near Fominskoe on the right bank of the Ob’ 


™M. M. Gerasimov, Paleoliticheskie nakhodki u pereselencheskogo punkta v Irkutske 
[Paleolithic Finds at the Colonization Post in Irkutsk] (Kraevedenie v IrkutskoI gub. [Re- 
gional Investigations of the Irkutsk Province], No. 3, 1926). 

7 In a letter from Irkutsk dated July 28, 1936, to E. H. Minns and E. J. Lindgren, pub- 
lished in Man, Vol. 37, p. 14, No. 9, London, January, 1937. 

% L. P. Potapov, Ekspeditsii Gosudarstvennogo muzeia etnografii [The Expeditions of the 
State Ethnographic Museum, Leningrad] (Sovetskaia etnografiia, 1936, No. 1, pp. 158-60). 

™N. F. Kashchenko, Ein vom Menschen verzehries Mammut (Correspondenzblatt der 
Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie, und Urgeschichte, 1896). 
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River, twenty-five kilometers north of Biisk, was discovered by I. D. 
Kopytov in 1913. The first excavations, begun in 1935 by G. P. Sosnovskil, 
confirmed the earlier identification, and among animal remains were 
Elephas primigenius, Rhinoceros tichorhinus, Equus caballus, etc. 

At Eniseiskoe on the Biia River Upper Paleolithic implements were 
also found. These two collections were studied in the Bilsk Museum.” 

A burial ground was investigated in the vicinity of Shibe, in the On- 
gudai atmak, Oirat Autonomous Area (Mountainous Altai), where a large 
stone tumulus with finds dating from the first century B.C. was previously 
excavated. A group of eight large stone tumuli of the ““Scytho-Sarmatian” 
period was examined in the Talda Valley near Shibe and a chain of six large 
stone tumuli, one of them sixty meters in diameter and two meters high, 
larger than the famous Pazyryk tumulus, near Kurota. The large tumulus 
is to be excavated by the Oirat Museum. Burial mounds of Scythian and 
Turkish epochs were studied near Tuekta. 

5. The Sale-Kharda” (former Obdorsk) Expedition of IAE (V. S. 
Adrianov, leader) excavated a settlement of the fourth century of our era 
near the Polui River in the Yamal National Territory, where twelve 
thousand objects of an unknown culture were found: 1500 stone, bone, and 
bronze artifacts, testifying both to a higher culture than that of the 
modern inhabitants, the Nentsi (Samoyeds) and the Khanta, as well as to 
a different type of climate; spoons, figurines, and animal heads of worked 
bone; ornamented combs evidently intended for high headdresses; other 
artifacts of bone, iron, and bronze; a copper epaulette-like clasp of the 
type of the so-called Pianoborskaia culture; and agricultural impiements 
suggesting that a warmer climate once prevailed in this frigid region. 

Ethnographical expeditions from IAE planned to continue work among 
the peoples of the Far North. In 1936 the staff concentrated on the Evenks 
(Tungus), Ulchis, Oroks, etc., in the basin of the Amur River and on Sak- 
halin and among the Voguls in the north. 

6. In April, 1934, N. A. Gur’ev, the first mate of the fishing trawler 
““Krasnoarmeets,”’ presented to IAE a collection of objects found in 1932 
in the remains of a dugout on the shore of Tar’ia inlet of Avachinskaia 
Guba, three kilometers from Petropavlovsk in Kamchatka.” 


% N. I. Berezin, Spravochnik po paleolitu S.S.S.R. (Handbook to the Paleolithic Periods 
in the U.S.S.R.] (Trudy IAE, Vol. 12, No. 1, 1936). 

% Cf. ESA, Vol. 10, 1936, pp. 183-84; also Fig. 4, p. 180; V. S. Adrianov, Rezume doklada 
“‘Razvedochnaia raskopka ...u g. Sale-Kharda” (Resumé of report, ‘‘Preliminary Excava- 
tions at the Mouth of Polui River, near Sale-Kharda, 1935”] (Otchetnaia arkheologicheskaia 
sessiia IAE, February, 1936). 

7D. N. Lev, Novye arkheologicheskie pamiatniki Kamchatki {New Archaeological Finds 
from Kamchatka] (Sovetskaia Etnografiia, Nos. 4-5, 1935, pp. 217-24). 
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According to Gur’ev” fifteen objects were retained by his companion, 
Ichthyologist K. I. Panin, and a chalcedony arrowhead, a slate hatchet, 
and an effigy were presented to the third mate of a Japanese boat. In the 
remains of the dugout Gur’ev noticed many flint fragments, potsherds (?), 
and bones. There were no remains of wood or charcoal. He adds: 


Walking from the trawler base toward the fisheries, I found on the ground a stone 
resembling an arrowhead. I examined the surrounding territory and found a rec- 
tangular excavation made for thé foundation of some structure. The hole, dug in the 
slope of a hill, was two meters deep on the mountainside. There was a worked stone 
imbedded in the wall, one and a half meters below the surface. Digging revealed the 
remains of bones, which crumbled at the least contact, and many fragments of 
stone of the same kind as that used in the implements. The bottom of the hole was 
clayey, with peat intermingled with sand at the surface. The Stone Age implements 
were imbedded in peat. 


The objects consisted of forty-three knives, scrapers, adzes, chisels, 
arrowheads, spearheads, and flakes of flint, slate, quartz, and obsidian, as 
well as two small dark obsidian, stylized human figurines.’”* Another ob- 
sidian figurine made by pressure flaking, represents a stylized seal with well- 
modeled head and flippers. Similar human figurines have been found at 
the Neolithic station of Volosovo near Murom, at the Borki dune station 
near Riazan,*° and at Kubenino on the Onega River, four kilometers from 
Kargopol. These together with a flint seal figurine acquired by Zenger at 
Zolotitsa on the White Sea are like those from the Mississippi and Ohio 
Valleys.*! 

A number of leaf-shaped obsidian knives with angular raised backs 
and slightly curved blades were also found. V. I. Jochelson® recorded a 
similar asymmetric knife in Kamchatka during 1910-1911. In 1912 such a 
knife (No. 1942-16), found by A. A. Shchennikov in Old IUrtishche on 
Kamchatka, is now in IAE. Fur cutters in Leningrad today use this type 
of cutting tool. Stone implements were still in use in Kamchatka at the 
end of the seventeenth century: Karl Ditmar, who traveled there in 1851- 
1855, saw a stone axe considered as a sacred-object by its owner. Some of 


78 Quoted in IAE Accession No. 5180. Other details supplied by S. N. Zamiatnin, Curator 
of Department of Archaeology, IAE. 

7 Cf. N. K. Roerich, Figurnye podelki iz kremnia {Figured Flint Artifacts] (Zapiski Russ. 
Archaeol. Soc., Otd. Russ. and Slav. Arch., Vol. 7, No. 2, St. Petersburg, 1907), pp. 242-43. 

8° In a letter dated November 21, 1934, to D. N. Lev from V. A. Gorodtsov. 

81 Cf. T. Wilson, Arrowpoints, Spearheads and Knives of Prehistoric Times (Annual Re- 
port, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 1899), p. 943. 

8 V. I. Jochelson, Arkheologicheskie izsledovaniia na Kamchatke [Archaeological Explora- 
tions on Kamchatka] (Izvestiia Gos. Russ. Geogr. Obshch., Vol. 12, No. 4, 1930), p. 359. 
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the older people still remembered the time when stone implements were 
in general use. According to other travelers crude pottery, hand made and 
badly fired, was used up to the seventeenth century but was discontinued 
when the Cossacks introduced metal. The presence of pottery with the 
stone implements dates them as definitely prior to the arrival of Russians. 
The stone figurines are typical of the Upper Neolithic period in Volosovo. 
These remains may well belong to the end of the Neolithic period in Kam- 
chatka. 
SUMMARY 


This report summarizes some recent results obtained by archaeologists 
at several hundred sites by fifty-six Soviet expeditions. Grateful acknowl- 
edgment must be made to the Directors of IAE, GAIMK, MOGAIMK, 
UZKOMSTARIS, and VOKS, and particularly to S. N. Zamiatnin, R. F. 
Barton, Leo S. Berg, L. M. Slavin, and E. B. Reilly, who have contributed 
the information herein contained. At Field Museum we are also grateful 
for the assistance of Richard A. Martin, who edited the sections dealing 
with pottery, and also to Martin Wilbur, who checked the Chinese trans- 
literations. We wish to record our thanks to Hallam L. Movius, Jr., of 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University who called our attention to new 
discoveries in Siberia, which have been incorporated. 

Since this article went to press additional reports have been received 
from S. N. Zamiatnin, S. S. Magura, and B. E. Petri, and summaries of 
recent discoveries by ANU in the Ukraine and by UZKOMSTARIS in 
Turkestan are expected in the near future. 

The first issue of Sovetskaia Arkheologiia (Moscow and Leningrad, 
1936), a periodical collection sponsored by IAE “‘to publish . . . archaeolog- 
ical materials, historical researches on ancient monuments, critical articles, 
archaeological news, and bibliographical references,” has been received too 
late to include extracts in the present article. The current issue contains 
three long articles: V. I. Raudonikas, on the Onega petroglyphs; M. V. 
Voevodskii, a study of the technique of primitive pottery from the forest 
belt of European Russia; and B. Rabinovich, on the dating of Scythian 
tumuli of the middle Dnieper. The ‘‘Materials” section contains the reports 
of 1935 excavations: in the Elizavetinskoe gorodishche (V. A. Gorodtsov) ; 
in Shan-Koba, Crimea (S. N. Bibikov); in the Gandzha-Chai Bronze Age 
tumuli, Azerbaidzhan (IA. I. Gummel’); and the Kama Expedition sites 
(N. A. Prokoshev). Among the important reports hitherto unpublished are 
those on the 1927 excavations at Pashkovskaia, Kuban region (M. V. 
Pokrovskii); the Bronze Age tumuli at Kuznetsovka, near Moscow (S. V. 
Kiselev); 1930 excavations, Medieval tumuli in the Novgorod region 
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(A. V. Artsikhovskil); 1933-34 excavations in the Kalmyck region (P. S. 
Rykov); Neolithic stone fish from eastern Siberia, a study by A. P. 
Okladnikov. The news notes comprise accounts of the 1932 excavations 
in eastern Sakhalin by A. M. Zolotarev, as well as 1935 results from Sale- 
Kharda, Amur Valley, Novgorod, Saian Altai, and Koban culture sites in 
North Ossetia. An extensive summary of recent Central American ar- 
chaeology is given in the bibliographical section. The volume is exten- 
sively illustrated, and includes brief resumés in French. 

The authors hope that this method of presenting the recent archaeo- 
logical results according to geographical areas will inform the student of 
the work being done in the U.S.S.R. 
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HOPI REACTIONS TO DEATH! By E. A. KENNARD 


HE Hopi regard life as predetermined in all important respects. All 

that has ever happened or will happen has been known from the be- 
ginning. This is so fundamental that even the most recent innovations in 
material culture are considered in the same light, and one is assured that 
their grandfathers predicted the coming of these things. But the important 
activities, those which are essential in following the Hopi road, are the 
ceremonies which play such a large part in their lives. They include various 
magical techniques for obtaining rain, crops, health, happiness, and long 
life, and have been described at great length in the literature. 

All these things which are desired are not separable, but are linked into 
one essential whole. This is made quite explicit in the speeches made to the 
departing katcinas at the end of a dance. 

We, here, have worked all day for you and you have correctly spoken. When 
you arrive yonder, at your homes, these our words you will carry to them. From 
there you will soon come to make us drink. Around here our different kinds of 
plants are doing poorly, so you will come soon to make them drink. You, having 
brought our plants drink, they will drink, their children [corn ears] will grow, they 
will have eyes [kernels], our children the little ones will eat them and surely will 
be happy. Then all the people will live happily. Then our lives reaching to old age 
among our children will happily be fulfilled. 


In every ceremony, the spirits of the dead are involved, whether as 
katcina, clouds, or those living in the underworld. The year is divided by 
the calendar into two halves, with six named months of the winter season 
repeated in the summer.’ If the Snake Dance is to be held in the August 
moon, it is believed that it will be performed in the underworld in the 
January moon of the same name. Consequently, there is a one night meet- 
ing of the society in January to participate in the rites of the underworld, 
and those in the underworld will reciprocate in August. This holds good 
for every ceremony, and in every one a hole is opened in the floor of the 
kiva to represent the place of emergence and to provide means of communi- 
cation with the underworld. The climax of the initiation of the boys into 
the four societies generally referred to as the Wéwétcim occurs the night 
on which all the roads to the village are closed and the spirits of the dead 


1 This paper is based on field work conducted under the auspices of the Department of 
Anthropology of Columbia University during a period of nine months in 1934-35. 

2 J. W. Fewkes, Tusayan Katcinas (Fifteenth Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, pp. 245-313, 1897), p. 258. The system does not balance exactly, but in theory it 
should. 
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return. All the women and children gather in houses on one side of the 
village and dare not come out at all. It is a dangerous period. At the con- 
clusion of every rite a discharming occurs to break the contact of the living 
with the dead. Even the weaving of wedding garments for a bride is to 
provide her with clothing for the future life.’ 

Despite this preoccupation, there is the greatest reluctance to speak of 
the dead, the underworld, or even to identify the katcina with the dead. 
A man is buried with a “cloud mask”’ of cotton batting, but discussion of 
the subject is avoided.‘ 

The psychological reason for this reaction is related to ideas concerning 
the role of will in human life. In the literature so much emphasis has been 
placed upon the magical devices which produce an automatic response that 
the subjective state of mind has been neglected. It is imperative that there 
be no quarrel, nor dissension during any ceremony, since all must cuncen- 
trate their will upon obtaining the desired result. The word na‘’wakna 
means not only want,” but “to pray,” “‘to wish,” and ‘“‘to will.’”’ Thus, 
it is often said that it is unnecessary to speak one’s prayer, since mere will- 
ing or transfer of the wish by means of the breath to a prayer stick or prayer 
meal has the same effect. The essential idea seems to be that by concen- 
tration the collective will is projected so that the powers are compelled to 
comply. Should there be even one whose “‘heart is not good”’ the efficacy 
of the whole is destroyed. Hence, the admonition of the crier in announc- 
ing every ceremony is to cease all quarrels. That this was no empty form 
was impressed upon me by the fact that a man refused to discuss an im- 
portant matter with the village chief after the Winter Solstice had been 
announced for fear that he might disturb the chief’s heart. 

All these ideas of unanimity of will directed to attaining health, long 
life, happiness, and holding fast to the Hopi road are made explicit insofar 
as they concern the people as a whole. But they are equally true of in- 
dividual lives, which are the whole writ small. Every individual has his 
own road to follow, his own will which he concentrates upon keeping happy, 
healthy, and arriving at old age. He, too, must live without mental con- 
flict, worry, or trouble since these destroy his will and consequently lead 
to unhappiness, sickness, and death. A man who thinks of the dead or of 
the future life instead of being concerned with worldly activities is thereby 
bringing about his own death. In folklore are tales of people who wonder 


3 P. Beaglehole, Census Data from Two Hopi Villages (American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, 
pp. 41-54, 1935), p. 48. 

*E. and P. Beaglehole, Hopi of the Second Mesa (Memoirs, American Anthropological 
Association, No. 44, 1935). 
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about what happens to the dead, and are given the opportunity to visit the 
underworld by magical means, and return to life to tell the people about 
it.5 In such tales the living are urged not to be lonesome and not to long 
for the deceased. 


Go back and tell them in the village that we are living here, and here we live in the 
dark, and tell them that no one should wish to come here. For some it is not yet at 
all time to come, but if their hearts are not good and they are angry they will come 
here sooner, so tell them no one should wish to travel this way. . . . Now you must 
not think about that any more. You must go home and live there strong.® 


These tales are a reflection of 2 rather common experience. Many men 
have dreamed of visiting the underworld, but they always phrase the ex- 
perience as dying and coming to life again. The conclusion is always the 
same. Since then they have been strong and have not thought about such 
things. The Hopi word éqa’la is translated “strong,’’ but it refers to 
strength of will, mind, or spirit, and is never used in reference to physical 
characteristics alone. A strong man always gets his wish and is able to 
set aside all trouble, and concentrate upon following his road in this life 
to the end. 

The essential unity of these ideas in individual lives is clearly indi- 
cated in the following advice from a father to his son, which I have trans- 
lated quite literally: 


My child, tomorrow morning you will go for a bath. Just as the sun comes out you 
will pray (na*’wakna) that your life shall be good. Then the sun will come out and 
give you good life. And you shall live happily. Here you happily will work for me 
and I’ll eat those good things. With them I will grow strong. I shall continue to live 
well. I won’t be sick. Going on [my road] I shall always be happy. And these people 
having something to live by will think [only] of continuing their good lives. And 
having made the good life for them, don’t ever be mean [angry]. Whoever is not 
mean will live long. Whoever is mean will surely die. Therefore anyone who is 
happy always sings. And so go take your bath. If you do that you will be strong, 
and your mothers and fathers [clouds, katcinas, the dead] will be happy when you 
work for them. They will be parents to your plants. One who lives thinking this 
way has a peaceful (ho’pi) life and is always happy. 


An example of a man who was able by his strength of will alone to 
obtain what he desired was told to me by his nephews and nieces. He was 
the former village chief of Shipaulovi, and all during the last years of his 
life he prayed that an eagle would nest close to the village. At that time 


5 H.R. Voth, The Traditions of the Hopi (Publications, Field Museum of Natural History, 
Anthropological Series, Voi. 8, 1905), pp. 109-19. 
[bid., p. 119, 
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the eagle trapping grounds of the Bear clan were at Canyon Diablo, thirty 
miles east of Flagstaff. But now his prayer has been answered and for the 
last few years since his death, eagles have nested just two miles east of 
the village, and his descendants no longer need made the long trip for 
eagles before Home Dance. ‘He was really strong in those things.” 

Within this system, the idea of chance or accident is virtually ruled out 
of existence. For every sickness there is a cure, and death following illness 
is attributed to the will or latk of strength of the individual rather than to 
any deficiency in the curing techniques. When an old person dies he is 
regarded as having reached the end of his road. This is best illustrated by 
the manner in which the old are treated while still living. In one instance, 
an old man asked his nephew about the new Hopi Constitution, which was 
being discussed on all sides. His nephew replied, ‘““You don’t have to 
think about that. It is for us young people. You are going to die pretty 
soon, so you don’t have to bother yourself about it.’’ On another occasion 
a teacher reprimanded a young man for permitting his old father to carry 
a heavy load up the mesa without making a move to assist him. The 
answer was, “He’s an old man. He has to die sometime.’”’ The same at- 
titude toward death occurs in a tale in which an old man sees a Navaho 
approaching and believes that he intends to kill him. ‘‘After all, it can’t be 
helped. After all, I am an old man.’” In all of these cases there is a tacit 
recognition of the fact that “the appointed time was near” and acceptance 
of it. 

However, there is no calm acceptance of an unavoidable reality when 
one who is young or in active middle years dies. The prescribed reaction is: 
“You don’t really feel bad about it because you know that he is all right 
and that he is happy. For the first year, when you think of him, you throw 
aside a little food, but after that you don’t think about it any more.” 
Actually they are not able to adjust themselves to a difficult situation so 
easily, and the reaction of any individual to a relative’s death will depend 
upon his interpretation of the essential cause of the death. He can regard it 
as caused by some trouble, a conflict stronger than the will to overcome it, 
or as the dead man’s deliberate premeditated willing of his own death. 

The role of the will and its importance in situations of internal conflict 
can be best illustrated by a case in which no death occurred. A woman 
had been suffering from hemorrhages following a miscarriage. The Ameri- 
can doctors at the government hospital were unable to stop the flow of 
blood and at her request permitted her to visit a Hopi doctor at First 


7 Both sentences in the Hopi are introduced by the particle paipi, which I have here trans- 
lated ‘‘after all.’’ Actually it cannot be translated, but indicates resignation to the inevitable. 
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Mesa, who was successful. The doctor was surprised to find her alive when 
he met her a mcnth later, but she had never had the slightest doubt of the 
outcome since she was at that time “‘strong’”’ and happy. Yet the same per- 
son later lived in a constant state of anxiety for seven months, when there 
was apparently nothing wrong with her physically, fearing that she was 
going to die. Her husband to whom she was very much attached had left 
her and she was unable to adjust herself to the new situation. She had no 
desire to die, and her whole struggle was to put all that trouble out of her 
road. One day I was reading a text which she was translating. It was a 
tale about Ma’sawi’, the deity associated with death. Suddenly, she burst 
out crying and told me not to read any more. When I rose to leave she 
begged me to read her something else, to talk to her—anything to get her 
mind away from the subject of death. Many months later when he- hus- 
band’s name was brought into conversation she remarked, ‘“‘See, I am all 
right now. I can talk about him and it doesn’t trouble me. I’ve put all 
that aside.” 

When a woman died whose house had been used as a meeting place 
for one faction in a dispute which had agitated the village for years, her 
death was attributed to all that trouble being too much for her. In another 
case a young man died who had been trained for chieftainship since child- 
hood. His sister believed that he was too young and that thinking about all 
those serious things had been too great a responsibility and had killed 
him. Another instance involved a separation of husband and wife after 
a rather violent dispute, in which he refused to leave the house since he 
had no relatives to whom he could go. The wife moved out and in the 
course of the next two years she was married successively to two other 
men. Then their young son, who had been ill for some time, told his father 
that he thought he would get well if they lived together again. His mother 
returned immediately to her first husband, believing that if the trouble 
between herself and her husband was the cause of his sickness he would get 
well. ‘“‘So I came back to L, but he died anyway.” 

Examples of this type of interpretation are common, but those in 
which an individual actively wills his own death are more difficult to obtain. 
Such a person is called qévi’sa. The Hopi describe him as sensitive or 
thin skinned and quick to take offense. Consequently when offended he 
wills to die in order that the relative who has hurt him will be bereft. He 
is conceived to be motivated by the desire for revenge and spite. And the 
invariable reaction to the death of a qévi’sa is anger associated with ideas 
of personal reference. One woman slapped the face of a corpse in her anger 
and cried, ‘“You are mean to do this to me.’”’ Another case concerned two 
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brothers who had been chums all through their childhood and school days. 
While they were in school, they made many plans about what they were 
going to do when they returned to the village. Shortly after their return, 
the younger brother drowned while swimming in a lake near Flagstaff. 
The other stood on the shore weeping and said, “All right, damn you, go 
ahead and die. You just have to spoil everything we’ve planned together.’’* 
The third example of a qévi’sa’s death occurred during the summer of 
1936. A woman who had been ill for months died on the dance day of the 
Shipaulovi Niman Katcina ceremony. That was enough to spoil the whole 
dance when everyone was supposed to be happy, but, what made it infinitely 
worse, she was affiliated with the kiva putting on the dance and her 
brother was the chief for that day. The universal reaction was anger. The 
clearest explanation came from a man who said that she was the meanest 
person he had ever heard of. “‘She could have died yesterday or waited 
until tomorrow, but she deliberately chose that day to spoil the dance.” 

These examples illustrate three distinct attitudes toward death. Yet 
they are all intelligible and consistent with the great emphasis that Hopi 
culture places upon the role of individual will in what is otherwise a de- 
terministic view of the course of human life. 

New York City 


8 This was told to me when the living brother was drunk, and there was no possibility of 
mistaking the affect or that he believed that his brother's death was intentional 
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NAMES AND NAMING CUSTOMS AMONG 
THE MASHONA IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA By HEINZ WIESCHHOFF 


URING my work among the Mashona in southeast Africa I had the 
opportunity to collect some data concerning personal names and 
their meaning, as well as to investigate the customs involved in the naming 
of newly born children. In general this domain of ethnography has been 
neglected in field work, although it is rather interesting in itself and some- 
what important for general ethnological questions. We know from the 
study of our own names that they sometimes represent relics of older 
customs and manners and that name-etymology may throw some light on 
past cultural periods. The discoveries are not very exciting but neverthe- 
less of some significance for detailed research. Thus some names, giving, 
as they do, invaluable hints as to religious and other social attitudes of 
the Mashona, are a genuine stimulus to ethnological investigation among 
these interesting people. 
I would like, accordingly, to present some notes made among the fol- 
lowing tribes, all of them subdivisions of the Mashona group: 

1. Baduma, living under their chief Makorre in the Chikwanda Reser- 
vation, some thirty miles northeast of Fort Victoria in Southern Rhodesia. 

2. Wahungwe, living in the Makoni district under their chief Makoni, 
about forty miles north of Rusape in Southern Rhodesia. 

3. Babudja, living in the M’toko district in the northeastern parts of 
Southern Rhodesia. Their chief is called M’toko. 

4. Wataware, the northern neighbors of the Babudija, living in the 
eastern parts of the Mt. Darwin district of Southern Rhodesia. Part of the 
tribe extends into Portuguese East Africa. 

5. Barue, inhabiting Portuguese East Africa around the junction of the 
Gaeresi and Ruenya Rivers. Their chief is Macombe. 

6. Wawesa, the western neighbors of the Barue, living west of the 
Ruenya River in Southern Rhodesia in the northern parts of the Inyanga 
district. 

NAMING CUSTOMS 


All these tribes are culturally very closely related. Their social organi- 
zation and material culture are also remarkably similar, but there are 
some differences in naming regulations. It is a common custom among 
these tribes for all individuals, men and women, to acquire at least two 
names during their lives, sometimes even three and more being bestowed. 
Only in a very few exceptional cases is one name retained throughout 
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life. The first name is generally given immediately after birth, the second 
name when maturity is reached: customarily for boys when reaching 
about twelve or fourteen years of age, and girls when they marry. There 
are, however, a few exceptions to this rule. 

The Baduma and Wahungwe give the first name to the newly born 
child, whether it is a boy or a girl, on the third day. This first name is 
chosen by the wet-nurse and only occasionally by the mother herself. No 
ceremony whatsoever takes place with this naming, although the birth 
itself is considered an event of great importance and is celebrated in dif- 
ferent ways. The second name is either given by the father or chosen by 
the individual himself. This naming also is done without any kind of 
celebration. 

In contrast to this, among the Babudija the father alone is allowed to 
select the first name. After the birth, the wet-nurse (any old woman of the 
village who assisted at the birth) calls on the father who is waiting for 
the message with his friends at a certain place in the village. She asks him 
for the name selected by him and returns to inform the mother of his de- 
cision. Thus the name is given immediately on the day after birth, at the 
latest on the second day after. The second name, on the other hand, is 
mostly selected by the mother in later years. Only in rare cases is the 
first name kept throughout life. I did not find any such example, but some 
of the Babudja assured me that it happens occasionally. This second name 
is accepted at the age of about twelve or thirteen years. 

Among the Wataware the father selects the first as well as the second 
name. Sometimes, however, the child upon reaching maturity chooses the 
second name by itself. The mother is never allowed to select the name. 
Similarly, among the Wawesa the mother has nothing to do with the 
naming of the child, but the father has only the right to give the second 
name; the first one is casually given by the wet-nurse. The first naming 
takes place in both tribes immediately after the birth, the second in the 
manner just described. 

The Barue do not give the first name before the child is six months 
old. They are particularly strict in this respect. For the first half year 
they call the male baby marumbra, the female ntsiye. After this the 
father gives the names to the boys and the mother to the girls. The second 
name is selected by each individual for himself, or is a nickname adopted 
as a result of frequent use by friends. 


MEANING OF NAMES 


Names are of no little concern for the Mashona: names are closely 
connected with the individuals and they regard them as part of their ex- 
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istence. The Babudja believe that if a child cries habitually it is a sign 
that the name is inadequate to satisfy some demand of its existence. Thus 
the spirits indicate through this crying that the name must be changed 
and another selected. Sometimes many name changes are necessary. From 
the Wawesa and Wahungwe I heard that the names are also changed if a 
person becomes seriously sick. The nganga (doctor) who treats the patient 
selects the new name as often as is necessary, because it is believed that 
misfortune is connected with the name. 

The naming of the children of the M’toko, the paramount chief of the 
Babudja, was regarded as very important. As the chief is dependent in 
many respects on the Charewa, a kind of high priestess, it was her task to 
select the names of all the royal heirs. 


NAMES OF THE BADUMA 


Examples of first names: 


1. Vumba (g): “The mother gave this name to her daughter because all her 
former children died.’’ Literally ku fumba is a verb meaning ‘“‘cause to die.’’ It is 
especially used by women who lose many children through death.! 

2. Gunyei (g): “At the birth one did not know whether the child was alive or 
dead.” 

3. Pedzi (g): ‘““The mother said at the birth: ‘This is my last child’.” Literally 
ku pedza means “‘to finish”; pedzi is a derivative noun meaning ‘“‘the finisher.” 

4. Kapera (g): ‘‘As the child was born, many children died in the village.’’ Ku 
pera means “‘to be finished, to come to an end.” The name is derived from this verb, 
indicating ‘“This child will also come to an end.” 

5. Morombe (g): ‘‘It is the child of a poor man.”’ The word is formed from rombe 
meaning “poor man.” 

6. Balala (b): “At birth the child was so thin that everyone thought it would die.” 
This name derives from ku la meaning ‘‘to eat’? and ku la-la meaning “to eat 
much.’’ Thus the name indicates: ‘“You must each much in order to grow.” 

7. Kokudza (b): “The child shall not live very long.’”’ There seems to be no 
suitable analysis at hand. 

8. Mosamura (b): “As all the previous children of the mother had died, she 
believed that this child would also die.”” Ku samura means “‘to lift hand to strike.” 
Thus the name may denote: “The spirit of some kind or other will lift his hand to 
strike it.” 

9. Senwe (b): “The child was very feeble when it was born.” Literally senwe 
means “‘a dry stalk of grain,’’ hence the thin child was compared with such a stalk. 

10. Matope (b): “This shall be the last child.’’ No further explanation was 
offered. 


1 The explanations given by the natives are given in quotations; g indicates the name of a 
girl, b the name of a boy. 
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11. Mogotsu (b): “The nurse said at the birth: ‘I got it from the mother’.”’ 

12. Musenda (b): “The name means a nightmare.”’ According to the belief of 
the natives the spirit of an ancestor enters a person and tells him that this or that 
should be done. This happened to the mother of this child shortly before its birth. 
Therefore the name “‘nightmare”’ was chosen. 

13. Maturuke (b): “During the birth a heavy rain commenced.”’ This name de- 
rives from ku turuka meaning ‘“‘to set in,’’ especially used of rain or the rainy season. 

14. Muneva (b): “It was a very thin child.’”’ Muneva is a kind of net bag. The 
child was compared with it. 

Examples of second names: 

1. Makadisa (g): ‘She was always very selfish.’’ The name derives from ku disa 
meaning ‘‘to like very much.” It was given because as a girl she always wanted 
everything. 

2. Mushongo (b): The father gave this name to his one and only son. The mean- 
ing is: “In spite of all kinds of medicine no further son has been born.’’ The literal 
meaning is ‘‘medicine.”’ 

3. Vembo (b): “The boy wanted in his youth to eat only mushuku”’ (that is the 
fruit of the loquat tree). Vembo means literally ““mushuku-juice.”’ 


NAMES OF THE WAHUNGWE? 


I. 1. Dzifamba (b): Ku famba means “‘to go.”’ The reason why this name was given 
is unknown. 2. Dina: “He sat down wherever he went.”’ Dina literally means ‘‘a 
nice sheltered place.”” This name was given because he was always looking for a 
comfortable resting place. 

II. 1. Masiyiwa (b): ‘““My father left me.’’ The father died shortly before the 
birth of the child. Literally ku siyiwa means “‘to be left behind.” 2. Shilling: English 
coin. 

III. 1. Dzaramba (b): “He shall become strong.’’ The word derives from ku 
ramba meaning ‘‘to persist.”” 2. Matemba: It is the name of a steep mountain. 

IV. 1. Chivodzi (g): “It is a delicate child.”” This word seems to derive from ku 
vodza meaning “‘to make bad.” The literal translation would be “the bad-maker.”’ 
2. Kadenere: ‘She was born under a tree.’’ Denere means thicket. 

V. 1. Chiriga (g): “She is the girl of poor parents.’’ The name derives from ku 
riga meaning ‘‘to rob of everything.’’ 2. Kademo: Demo simply means a “‘hatchet.”’ 
There is no explanation as to why this name was given. 


NAMES OF THE BABUDJA 


I. 1. Kakosora (g): “‘The girl was almost blind after birth.’’ During pregnancy the 
mother had killed a snake, an act which is taboo and causes the child to be afflicted, 
according to the native belief. After the nurse had washed the eyes with warm water, 
they were cured. Ku kosora literally means ‘‘to cough.”” Apparently, Kakosora 


2 Among the following tribes I collected both names for single individuals: 1 indicates 
the first name, 2 the second. 
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derives irom this word. 2. Seli: This is the name of the grandmother. The meaning 
is unknown. 

II. 1. Chuma (g): The name is the translation of ‘‘beads.’’ 2. Makandipei: “The 
girl was very avaricious in her youth. She never gave anything away; she always 
asked: ‘What did you give me?’ ”’ It is a form of ku pa meaning “‘to give.’’ The trans- 
lation is: ““What did you give me?” 

III. 1. Shangwa (g): “At the time of birth, food was very rare in the village.” 
Literally shangwa means “famine.” 2. Maya: Meaning unknown. 

IV. 1. Kamali (b): “At the time of birth many children died in the village. This 
child lived because the midzimu (spirits) helped him.’’ Kamali is the name of such 
a spirit. 2. Mappa: Meaning unknown. 

V. 1. Kamoto (b): “It was a difficult birth, the mother cried and said: ‘It burns 
like fire’.”” The name derives from moto meaning ‘“‘fire.’’ 2. Kadenga: ‘“‘He has always 
been a feeble boy.’”’ Ku denga-denga means “‘to be feeble.” 

VI. 1. Kaseko (b): “‘All the women in the village laughed about his mother be- 
cause she had no children, but now she has a son.’’ The name derives from ku seka 
meaning ‘‘to mock, to ridicule.”” The second name is not yet given. 

VII. 1. Katura (b): ‘“I feel better now,’ said the mother after the birth.”’ Ku 
tura means literally ‘‘to take a load from the head or shoulder.’”’ 2. Goso: Meaning 
unknown. 

VIII. 1. Siko (g) “‘The girl cried the first day.’’ No explanation could be found. 
2. Magara: “She was always despairing, she always said: ‘We are standing here and 
do not know what to do’.’”’ The name derives from ku gara meaning “‘to sit, to 
stay.” 

IX. 1. Muhende (b): “At the birth of the child the mother said: ‘Perhaps this 
child will also go away.’ Many children died at that time in the village.’’ It seems 
to be a derivative of ku enda meaning “‘to go.’’ The second name not yet given. 

X. 1. Dambudso (g): ““The mother had many troubles and pains before the birth 
of the girl.’’ Dambudso is, literally, “affliction, trouble.’’ 2. Makuwere: ‘‘The white 
people enter the country.” 

NAMES OF THE WATAWARE 

I. 1. Chipei (g): ‘““The mother says: ‘What shall I give the child?’ There was a 
famine in the country.’’ The word derives from ku pa meaning ‘“‘to give.’’ 2. Kalioga: 
“She is alone.”’ This is a form of oga meaning “alone.” 

II. 1. Mandipedza (g): “At the birth of the child, the period in which so many 
children died came to an end.’’ The name is a compound of ku pedza meaning ‘‘to 
finish.” 2. Amadika: ‘“‘At first the husband loved me, but later ceased to.’’ The 
name derives from ku dikana meaning ‘“‘to be beloved.” 

III. 1. Karombe (g): ‘‘She is poor; she has no child. People spoke in this way about 
the mother of this child.’ The word derives from rombe meaning “‘poor man, poor 
person.’’ 2. Ndoro: Ndoro is a round, white ornament worn on the head and breast. 
Originally it was a mussel shell and only chiefs and priests were allowed to wear 
them. 
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IV. 1. Shopo (b): Shopo is a kind of spear with which oxen were sacrificed on special 
occasions. They no longer have this spear. 2. Nyambewu: ‘He always had many 
kinds of seeds for his garden.’”” Mbewu means “‘seeds.”’ ; 

V. 1. Siti (b): The name of an uncle, who died shortly before the birth of the 
child. The meaning is unknown. 2. Kagora: ‘‘Name of an animal, which was given 
because he was poor and had to work all the day in his garden.’’ Gora is a large 
wild cat. 

VI. 1. Marara (b). This name means “dirt.” No explanation was given for using 
this appelation. 2. Chadamunda: “‘The monkeys always came into his garden and 
ate all the fruits.”” Munda means “garden.” 

VII. 1. Kambalame (g): Name of a bird. 2. Sikweno: “If she came to another 
family, she was shy and timid, because she did not know them.”’ 

VIII. 1. Nyengera (b): ‘When a man has much to eat, one must ask him to give 
something to others.’ The literal translation of ku nyengera would be “‘to cheat.”’ 
Whether there is a relation between the meaning of both is doubtful. 2. Matakaira: 
“He is always running around.” Literally ku nekaira means ‘‘to walk to and fro.” 


NAMES OF THE WAWESA 


I. 1. Nyamadsawu (b): “One child after another died. The parents thought that 
an evil spirit had bewitched them and therefore they said to the spirit: “This is 
your food’.”” 2, Musappa: It is the name of an uncle, who died shortly before the 
birth of the child. This name was given in his remembrance. The meaning of the 
name must be “‘soil without stones.” 

II. 1. Huma (b): “It has such a large head.” Literally huma means ‘‘forehead.”’ 
2. Mushoshomu: ‘‘When he came to a river, he said: ‘I see a river.’ When he had 
seen a house, he said: ‘I have seen a house.’’’ The meaning is ‘‘talker.’’ Literally a 
derivative of ku shoshomu meaning “‘to be talkative.” 

III. 1. Nyanzangusa (b): “‘I am poor, as wild animals have killed all my brothers.”’ 
2. Chimiwenda: ‘‘He always could walk nicely and fast. He had an accident and 
since then he cannot walk well.’ This name is a form of ku wenda meaning ‘‘to 
walk.” 

IV. 1. Chisingwe (g): ‘Perhaps this child will die.’’ 2. Amulima: “She is poor.”’ 


NAMES OF THE BARUE 


I. 1. Muchese (b): “The father of this boy was a very able smith.’’ Literally 
chese means “blade of knife or hatchet,’’ which the father probably made with 
great skill. 2. Kudangilana: ‘Friends do not like me; friends always have fights 
and discussions with me.”’ 

II. 1. Tawurani (b): “You may speak; I do not give you an answer.”’ This name 
derives from ku tawurirana meaning “to converse.’’ 2. Muteye: ‘‘He is always 
hunting animals.’ The name derives from ku teya meaning ‘‘to catch animals in 
a trap.” 

III. 1. Mutsunuwa (b): ‘‘The father thought that this feeble child would soon 
die and said: ‘I shall not see it very long’.”” 2. Umtali: A town in Southern Rhodesia. 
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IV. 1. Muhamba (b): ‘Now you die. A son and a daughter had died and there- 
fore the father thought that this child would also die.’’ No further explanation is 
possible. 2. Makombe: The name of the paramount chief. 

V. 1. Muganiva (b): “Somebody tried to bewitch the child. The father said: 
‘Bewitch it; I cannot help it; I have no medicine to prevent it’.’”’ 2. Topwe: “This 
is the name of a special vegetable, which he liked to eat.” 


SOME OBSERVATIONS 


In summarizing the material presented, we can say that the first names 
among all the Mashona divisions are predominantly connected with events 
which took place at the time of birth. These events give the stem for the 
personal name: there was a rain-storm during the birth; the birth was 
difficult; the child was apparently blind; the child was feeble, etc. But the 
most significant feature is that most of the names express more or less an 
attitude of fate and resignation: the child will die, we cannot help it; the 
food is scarce, how shall we feed the child; the child is thin, it will not live 
very long; all-the previous children died, so this one will also die; a spirit 
has bewitched the child, he may have it. Such is the prevailing spirit of 
the first names. It is really astonishing to what extent the possible death 
of little children is predicted in the names. Only occasionally are the first 
names governed by other circumstances in the individuals’ environment: 
a relative died and his name is given in remembrance of him, or the names 
of tools and implements are selected. Although the personal name is re- 
garded as very important and once acquired is believed to be a very im- 
portant part of the individual, the name association is not involved with 
any kind of spiritual meaning other than those mentioned in connection 
with sickness, in which case the name is regarded as ill-omened. 

The second name normally reveals individual behavior: he sits down 
wherever he goes; friends do not like him; he talks too much; she is selfish; 
she has no child, etc. These names are willingly accepted and applied with 
frankness, although they are not as a rule flattering according to Ma- 
shona understanding. Yet the names indicate at the same time a latent 
understanding of good social form ameng these people. It is not considered 
good social form to sit down wherever one goes, to talk too much, to be 
selfish, etc. Although the sobriquet-names are not flattering, they are used 
publicly and repeated without embarrassment to the feelings of their own- 
ers. 
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PUEBLO SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AS 
A LEAD TO PUEBLO HISTORY By FLORENCE M. HAWLEY 


T is surprising to note how many anthropologists not specializing in 
studies of the modern Southwestern Pueblos still consider them all to 
be characterized by the group of traits collected in the late 1800’s by 
early students of the Western Pueblos. After the detailed work of Parsons, 
Strong, and Eggan, all of whom have pointed out the differences between 
the Eastern and the Western Pueblos and who have suggested not only 
specific centers of origin for the various traits of social organization but 
also the changes made in these traits as they were borrowed by one group 
from another, it is surprising to find any student still complacently cata- 
loguing all Pueblos as matrilineal, democratic, and peaceful. The mis- 
fortune in this is not merely one of misinformation; it is rather that in the 
differences apparent in the social structure of the various Pueblo groups, 
correlated with their differing linguistic identities, we find a key to the 
diverse history of these groups. 

In 1924 Parsons! made the first division of the Southwestern Pueblos 
into an Eastern and a Western group on the basis of social structure. She 
reiterated this division in 1929" and again in 1936.* She makes a point of 
the Tewa center of moieties, the Hopi and Zufii center of clans, and the 
Keresan concentration on societies, and points out that the eastern clan is 
a marginal trait rather than decadent, that clanship and some ideas of 
society were borrowed from the south by the Tewa, and that some things, 
such as masks and prayer sticks, were borrowed by the Tewa from the 
western center of the katcina cult. No attempt was made to formulate 
periods of prehistoric development of any of these traits nor of the bor- 
rowing of these traits, and no suggestion was made regarding the original 
source of the Pueblo peoples of the Eastern or Western divisions. 

In 1927 Strong,‘ interested in the history and outside relationships of 
the Southwestern Indians, charted the presence and absence of a number 
of the social factors characterizing their tribes. These plotted traits were: 
warlike tendency, moiety system, group fetish, group priest, group house, 
non-localized clan, localized clan, moiety descent, clan descent, lineage 
descent, moiety exogamy, and clan exogamy. From his survey he restated 
Parsons’ two general divisions of the Pueblos, but he made no further 


1 Parsons, Tewa Kin, Clan, and Moiety. 

2 Parsons, Social Organization of the Tewa of New Mexico. 
® Parsons, Taos Pueblo. 

‘ Strong, An Analysis of Southwestern Society. 
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divisions. He did attempt to work out the periods of a localized common 
history for the two groups of Pueblos, and he postulated a close connection 
between the Indian groups of southern California and the Southwestern 
Pueblos. 

Since I do not agree with Strong’s reconstruction, it is only fair to 
outline it here. The two Pueblo groups, Eastern and Western, were thought 
to have developed in the Southwest from a hypothetical early prehistoric 
period when their only social organization consisted of the bilateral family. 
From this stage they developed recognition of lineages and of the group 
house-fetish-priest complex. Patrilineal moieties were universal. Strong 
believes that at this time the Pueblos were probably connected with and 
influenced by the Shoshonean and Hokan groups of southern California 
and with the Pima-Papago of southern Arizona, who are still marked by 
these traits. 

In the succeeding undated period the lineages are supposed to have 
fused into clans and to have grouped themselves into towns, the men of the 
Western Pueblo group, including the Hopi Shoshoneans, the Zufii, and 
the Western Keresans, gallantly settling down to the custom of female 
house ownership and care of the group fetish. The men of the Eastern 
group, including the Tewa, Tiwa, probably the Towa, and the Eastern 
Keresans, more masculinely developed the custom of male ownership of 
houses. Strong is undecided as to which sex then held custody of the 
Eastern Pueblo fetishes. The fetish-priest-clan house combination and the 
type of house ownership are given as shaping the Southwestern clan pat- 
terns, which he thinks go back to a multiple rather than to a single origin. 

The important item in the hypothetical reconstructed history at this 
point is the differentiation between the matrilineal system of the west and 
the patrilineal system of the east. This he makes more apparent in the 
next period, when, in the west, the females continued to own the family 
residences and proceeded to develop matrilineal clans, a system which is 
suggested to have spread from these Pueblos to the adjoining Apache and 
Navajo groups. 

In the east, the Rio Grande Pueblo men clung to their house ownership 
and to their patrilineal moieties. In contrast to Parsons’ idea of the eastern 
clan being a marginal trait, he believes that the clans which had developed 
in the east faded into their present state of decadent insignificance. In the 
next period the two kiva system was evolved by the male-conscious 
Easterners, while the Westerners concentrated on strong matrilineal clans 
and on societies closely connected with the clans. These societies were 
under the inherited leadership of men chosen by the oldest woman of the 
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clan by which the society was led. This was the period of large towns, 
elaboration of fraternities, masks, altars, town governments, and cere- 
monies; a period in which the rituals of the recently arrived Navajo and 
Apache received considerable elaboration from Pueblo influence. 

At best, reconstruction of prehistory is dangerous, in that a considera- 
tion of every item of culture make-up is necessary for valid conclusions, 
and yet our only data on ancient social organization and its history must 
come from modern peoples: Obviously, however, the student must con- 
sider every known factor and should weigh the reconstruction with regard 
to each item which has not been considered or which appears to contra- 
dict the hypotheses. Two important factors which might bear evidence for 
or against chapters of reconstructed Southwesterr Pueblo prehistory, and 
which were not considered by Strong and but slightly by Parsons, are 
physical anthropology and linguistic grouping and the correlation of these 
with detailed studies of Pueblo social organization. This correlation sug- 
gests a history of the modern Pueblos different from that given by Strong 
and going back farther than that given by Parsons. 

Unfortunately we have barely been introduced to the skeletons in the 
closets of the Southwestern past. In his work on Pecos Pueblo,> Hooton 
found a number of physical types represented, and Hrdlitka agrees that 
the modern Pueblo Indians are not a homogeneous group but are made up 
of what appear to be considerable accretions from various stocks.*® 

Grouping of the Pueblos on linguistic grounds and on those of social 
organization has been worked out in sufficient detail for our use in histori- 
cal reconstruction, and these two, correlated, suggest a picture of Pueblo 
history significantly different from that of local development of the social 
organization of both Eastern and Western Pueblos from a prehistoric 
Southwestern prototype. Briefly, this history is one of divergence of Pueblo 
origins, of immigration of the various groups making up the Eastern divi- 
sion into the Southwest at a period when their social organization was al- 
ready highly developed and in a form not far different from that seen in 
the fundamentals of their organization today, and of influence upon these 
groups from the western Zufii and Hopi, who are probably older in the 
Southwest and whose origins were probably in the regions farther to the 
west or to the south. In support of this theory it is necessary to briefly set 
forth the linguistic grouping and the jundamental elements of social organi- 
zation of each of the Pueblos involved. 

The language of a people is perhaps their most stable characteristic, 


5 Hooton, Indians of Pecos Pueblo. 
® Hrdlitka, The Pueblos. 
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as is evidenced when one notes that the Tewa village of Hano, built to 
adjoin the Hopi village of Sichimovi about 250 years ago, shows a con- 
siderable measure of Hopi acculturation but a stubborn tenacity in hold- 
ing to the Tewa language. These Tewa speak Hopi to their next door 
neighbors, yet as a foreign tongue. A similar situation is seen among the 
Laguna colonists in Isleta. 

In his scholarly paper on Social Organization of the Western Pueblos, 
accepted as a thesis by the University of Chicago in 1934, Eggan suggested 
that three and perhaps more distinct divisions might be made in the 
Eastern Pueblo group on the basis of social structure. This suggestion 
brought up three problems: 

1. How many of these distinct divisions do exist in the large Eastern 
division, all of which align themselves on the basis of patrilineity, promi- 
nence of the ceremonial father, importance of a central figure commonly 
known as the cacique, two kiva system, moiety system, importance of 
societies, and lack of importance of clans? 

2. How do these divisions, based upon social structure, correlate with 
the divisions based upon linguistic affiliation in the Eastern group? 

3. How does the new grouping bear on Strong’s reconstruction of 
Pueblo prehistory? 

With these problems in mind, a catalogue was made of the culture 
traits described in the numerous, more or less detailed reports which cover 
all of the Eastern Pueblos with the exception of Picuris and Sandia. The 
headings under which the main characteristics of the social organization 
of each pueblo were listed are: family, kinship principles, sibs, phratries, 
governmental system, religious organization, and secular government. 
Under each of these topics were the sub-headings of organization and 
function. 

Questions one and two answered themselves together. 


THE EASTERN PUEBLOS 


The Tewa pueblos’ are marked by a two kiva moiety system as their 
principal s’ ial institution. These moieties are patrilineal with a tendency 
toward e1 ‘ogamy. They function with seasonal dichotomy: the Winter 
people with their officers have charge of the government of the pueblo and 
of rites for weather control during the winter months from November to 
March, the Summer people taking charge during the succeeding warmer 
season of March to November. Two complete sets of officers, each con- 


7 A full discussion of the Tewa social organization may be found in Parsons, Social Or- 
ganization of the Tewa of New Mexico. 
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sisting of the cacique and of his right and left hand men, are required. The 
dual feeling extends to classification of witches, food, and various objects 
of nature. 

Tewa sibs are insignificant, frequently consisting merely of a patri- 
lineal group name inherited with the family name but without any ap- 
parent function. 

The eight Tewa societies are second in importance to the moieties. 
They function in curing and in conducting the village ceremonies, from 
secret katcina dances to war dances. 

The secular governmeni functions as the executive arm of the religious 
government. The officers are a governor and his two assistants, the outside 
chief and his five assistants, and the fiscales. 

The presence of secular officers in the Pueblos is the result of a Spanish 
decree in 1620. The conquerors found it difficult to deal with priests and 
medicine men; hence at their suggestion, the King of Spain, sending a decree 
to the Custodian of New Mexico, ordered an annual election to be held in 
every Indian pueblo on the first of January. At this time ‘a Governor, 
alcaldes, fiscales, and other ministers of the Republic’’* were to be chosen 
by the Indians themselves, with no Spanish officers present. The Pueblos, 
accustomed to a religious government, obliged the Spaniards as best they 
could by retaining their own native system for actual government and by 
acquiring a set of secular officers to deal with outsiders and to act as an 
executive arm of the religious group. The method by which these secular 
officers gained their positions in all but two of the pueblos reflects the old 
system by which the religious officers were selected: appointment through 
the cacique, through society heads, or through an organized group. Only 
two Pueblos, Isleta and Laguna, ever comprehended and adopted the 
election system. For acculturation studies, the secular government offers 
excellent material. 

The Tewa family is of the single, elementary type. Houses are custom- 
arily owned by the men. 

Coming south down the Rio Grande one descends from the plateau 
into the Eastern Keresan country. Cochiti, Santo Domingo, and San 
Felipe, close neighbors, share one genera! type of social system, although 
outside the most important and universal traits, certain differences dis- 
tinguish each of the three.® 


8 White, Pueblo of Santo Domingo, p. 42. 

® Data on these three Pueblos is taken from White, Pueblo of Santo Domingo; Goldfrank, 
The Social and Ceremonial Organization of Cochiti; White, Pueblo of San Felipe; Parsons, 
Notes on San Felipe and Santo Domingo. 
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In contrast to the Tewa moieties, the Keresans have developed the 
society as the basis of their socio-ceremonial system. The religious govern- 
ment of the Eastern Keresans is under the control of the Flint society. 

The cacique must be a Flint man; he is selected for life service by two 
war captains, representatives of the mythical Twin War Gods. In turn, he 
annually selects the two war captains. 

In Santo Domingo and in San Felipe he also appoints their assistants, 
but in Cochiti the assistants are named by the principales. 

In San Felipe, the cacique, representing the Flint society, is almost a 
monarch. Although assisting the cacique in selection of officers is a function 
of the societies, he actually makes all appointments in the secular govern- 
ment, which acts in dealing with outsiders. Secular officers are governor, 
lieutenant governor, eight captains, six fiscales, and the principales. 

In Santo Domingo the secular government is under the direction of the 
Cikame society, which annually appoints the officers, governor, lieutenant 
governor, six.captains, and six Bikari or fiscales. 

In Cochiti the Giant and the Cikame societies cooperate in selecting 
secular officers. Governor and lieutenant governor are appointed by the 
Giant Society, the fiscale and his lieutenant are selected by the Cikame 
society, and the six little fiscales are chosen by the principales, who consist 
of all ex-officers plus the officers presiding at that time. 

In all three Pueblos the functions of the societies are to contro) the old 
social structure and to oppose innovations, to cure the sick, to control the 
weather, and to select or to aid in selecting some of the officers. In all three 
the principal curing societies are the Flint, the Giant, and the Cikame. In 
Cochiti two minor societies, Snake and Fire, are connected to the Flint 
society, and each of the three main societies has a so called ‘‘managing 
society” tied to it; the Koshairi being tied to Flint, the Kurina to Cikame, 
and the Curdzi to Giant. In Santo Domingo the Boyakya society forms a 
fourth and less important major curing society, there are four minor curing 
societies and a Hunters’ and a Warriors’ society. In San Felipe there is only 
one society outside the three principal curing societies, and that is the 
Koshairi, tied, as at Cochiti, to the Flint society. 

Moieties are not lacking among the Eastern Keresans. As in the Tewa 
country, the moieties are patrilineal with a tendency toward endogamy. 
The two kivas used by the moieties are known by the terms Squash and 
Turquoise. At San Felipe the Yacstca is a small third group which meets 
in a house, as it has no kiva of its own. This group may be the result of a 
fairly recent split in one of the two kiva groups. Each kiva is directed by a 
kiva head whose function is chiefly in connection with the actual perfor- 
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mance of ceremonies. The kiva groups put on the masked katcina dances, 
make and keep costumes, masks, and katcina dolls. 

As among the Tewa, clans exist, but they lack importance. In these 
clans we find our first hint of matrilineal inheritance. A child takes its 
mother’s clan affiliation. The chief function of the clan is regulation of 
marriage, as the clans are nominally exogamous, but endogamous mar- 
riages are frequent. The ceremonial father of a child is chosen from his 
clan; the duty of this sponsor is in the ritual of society initiations. A person 
chooses which society or societies he shall join. In both these functions 
Western influence is reflected. 

The Eastern Keresan family is elementary. Houses are usually owned 
by the men. 

Reports on the two more isolated Keresan villages, Zia and Santa Ana,'° 
on the Jemez River, are brief and miss many points, but the outline re- 
mains generally similar to that of their relatives. In Zia, as at San Felipe, 
the cacique is the theocratic head of the pueblo and annually appoints the 
two war captains and the secular officers. These officers are the governor, 
the lieutenant governor, and the war chief and his assistant. The societies, 
as reported by Mrs Stevenson, fall under three headings. Six curing so- 
cieties, two societies for rain and for fertility, and a warriors’ society are 
listed. There is a two kiva system. Clans, which were formerly exogamous, 
exist, but they have little importance. Decrease in village population neces- 
sitated the breakdown of exogamy. The study of Zia Pueblo now being 
made should do much to answer some of the questions concerning this 
friendly village. 

The cacique of Santa Ana is chosen for life by all the medicine men, 
although he need not be a medicine man himself. He may be a member of 
any clan. He formerly had an assistant. The societies function in curing 
and in weather control: they are listed as the Flint, Fire, Eagle, and Shi- 
wanna, with a hint that the Cikame is a now extinct group. 

The cacique selects all civil officers. These are the governor, his lieu- 
tenant, two pishales or fiscales, two ditch officers, six captains, and two 
leaders. 

Fourteen clans are reported, of which eight are in one moiety and five 
in the other. One clan is grouped with either. These moieties function 
only in the pattern of alternating dance groups. 

For the Tiwa we are forced to concentrate on a study of Isleta and 
Taos," as reports on Sandia and Picuris are lacking. It is apparent that 


10 Material on these two towns is drawn from Stevenson, The Sia; Parsons, Notes on Is- 
leta, Santa Ana, and Acoma; and from my own field notes on Zia Puebio. 
See reports by Parsons, Taos Pueblo; Isleta; Notes on Isleta, Santa Ana, and Acoma. 
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both have social systems which differ considerably from those of the Tewa 
and of the Keresans, although they show elements of each. The moiety is 
the primary organization in both Taos and Isleta, but in Taos each moiety 
is made up of three kiva groups and their associated “‘branches,’’ ceremonial 
divisions within the kiva organization. No reason was gathered from inform- 
ants why a certain kiva or branch was chosen by a boy or by the parents 
for the boy, and no indication of inheritance of membership appears. 
Membership comes through dedication in infancy. In Isleta if both parents 
belong to one moiety the children are dedicated to that moiety. If the par- 
ents belong to different moieties the children are dedicated to the one and to 
the other, alternately. By proper ceremonial procedure, a child may be 
dedicated to the moiety of a friend. The Isleta moiety has its own kiva and 
its own ceremonial room. The moieties here function as the chief units of 
ceremonial organization and provide the cacique. The Taos caciqueship is 
hereditary and is considered to be a Spanish office. The cacique functions 
only in making nominations and as the sun watcher. 

The leadership of Taos is in the hands of two men, respectively heads 
of the most important kivas of the north and south side divisions. The 
leader or house chief of the north side group nominates two men for gover- 
nor and one for war captain. The house chief of the south side and the 
cacique nominate two others. The council, composed of all the kiva chiefs, 
the governor, the ex-governors, the head war captain, the head fiscal, and 
the sacristan, chose the governor-elect from among the nominees. The 
runner-up and one other are voted on for lieutenant governor. The de- 
feated man becomes the war captain. Staff officers are appointed by the 
governor and the war captain. 

The cacique of Isleta is the leader of the pueblo. Theoretically he is 
taken from each of the six corn groups in succession. These groups are 
entirely ceremonial in function. Children are usually dedicated to the 
mother’s group. Neither medicine societies nor women’s societies are known 
for Taos, but in Isleta there are two medicine societies which function in 
the solstice ceremonies and which claim powers of magic and of curing. 
Members join by resolution or by a vow during illness. 

Isleta is one of the two Eastern Pueblos in which we find elections of 
secular officers actually being held according to the old Spanish decree. 
The men of the pueblo elect a governor, a lieutenant governor or right 
hand man, a second lieutenant who is left hand man, six war captains 
(three from each moiety), three Laguna war captains who appoint the 
Laguna dancers and take charge of the Laguna colonists, two sheriffs al- 
ternating each week, two majordomos or ditch bosses, a town crier, and a 
council of twelve men who serve for several years. Ceremonial officers such 
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as the War chief, Katcina chief, Laguna father, Hunt chief, and various 
assistants to each also serve for life. 

Clans do not exist in Picuris or in Taos; the term “‘clan”’ is used for the 
ceremonial group. In Isleta, likewise, there are no clans, and Parsons sug- 
gests that the matrilineal system of the corn group has been taken over 
from the Western Pueblos. The Isleta corn groups and the Taos “‘branches”’ 
appear to be generally comparable. Emphasis in membership in Tiwa or- 
ganizations is not on descent but on dedication. Parsons characterizes the 
Tiwa as of bilateral descent but favoring the patrilineal. 

This concludes a summary of present knowledge of the social organiza- 
tion of the Eastern villages. The most obvious general characteristic of the 
Eastern group, as a whole, is the patrilineal tendency. At first glance one 
might suspect this to be the effect of Spanish and of American accultura- 
tion, but when these Pueblos are seen to be patrilineal not only in a custom 
so subject to change under modern influence as house ownership but also 
in those organizations fundamental to their social existence, such as moie- 
ties and societies, the institution of patrilineity is seen to be too deeply 
ingrained to be the result of contact with European groups. Membership 
regulations in these basic organizations would not appear to be liable to 
change, either from within or by acculturation. Sibs are usually patrilineal 
and of little importance and few functions. It is apparent that whether the 
lack of importance of sibs is due to the institution having spread in a more 
or less attenuated form from the western clan centers to the eastern periph- 
eries or whether it is due merely to Spanish, Mexican, and American 
influence, they are at present losing even what little importance they may 
have once held. The young people frequently do not know their own sib, 
and even the older people rarely have any idea of the sib affiliation of any- 
one outside the immediate family. It might be pointed out, however, that 
whatever the origin of the Eastern sibs, their importance could scarcely 
have been equal to that of societies, moieties, or corn groups, since those 
organizations have continued to function forcefully in spite of the long 
foreign contact. Where clans and phratries are important for the Western 
Pueblos, the Eastern group substitutes a dual division, important cere- 
monially and in government. 

It is the difference in concentration of importance in one organization 
or in another which distinguishes the three subgroups of the Eastern divi- 
sion; the Tewa social organization being based upon the dichotomous 
moiety system, the Eastern Keresan on the two kiva-society system, and 
the Tiwa on the ceremonial group-moiety complex. All three are using the 
moiety principle in one form or another, with varying functions; but this 
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shift of function and the consequent rise in importance of Keresan societies 
and of Tiwa corn groups indicates a fundamentally different conception of 
the balance of power in these three linguistic groups. 


THE WESTERN PUEBLOS 


As one leaves the Rio Grande and moves westward, the pueblos of 
Jemez, Laguna, Acoma, Zufi, and finally Hopi with its Tewa neighbor of 
Hano are found to make up a second large division, that of the Western 
Pueblos. Of these six, Laguna and Acoma represent linguistic extensions 
of the Keresan pueblos of the East, and Hano an extension of the Eastern 
Tewa. In these Western Pueblos lie two problems, that of their culture as 
it stands and functions today, and that of the amount and kind of accultur- 
ation which has been received from their Indian neighbors and incorpor- 
ated into their own structure. 

In jemez,'* on the border line between the Eastern and the Western 
Pueblos, clans are recognized as a more important element of social struc- 
ture than they are farther east. Jemez clans are not only mairilineal and 
exogamous, but marriage into the father’s clan is also disapproved. Clans 
likewise carry a religious function in owning the corn ear fetishes, which 
are considered the most sacredpossession of the pueblo. They function 
politically, in that the cacique must be selected from a certain clan. Clan 
importance in Jemez is apparently an item of acculturation from the West, 
where clans among the Hopi figure as the most important division of the 
pueblo structure. 

The proximity of Jemez to the Eastern villages might lead one to ex- 
pect a functioning moiety system, but here the only approximation is the 
presence of two clown societies, each serving ceremonially one half year, 
and a patrilineal two kiva system reflecting a feeling for endogamy, in 
that a woman joins her husband’s kiva at marriage. Unfortunately reports 
are vague on these matters and details lacking. 

Government is by a religious hierarchy consisting of the cacique, two 
assistants chosen from the Coyote clan, and the Fathers, a group composed 
of the chiefs of all the ceremonial groups and the ex-governors. The pres- 
ence of the cacique is an Eastern trait, but his council of priests is Western. 
The secular government, which is directed by the hierarchy, is composed 
of a governor and lieutenant governor, two war captains, their six as- 
sistants, fiscales, and a sacristan, chosen annually by the hierarchy. This 
reflects the Rio Grande system. 


12 For the only report on Jemez see Parsons, Pueblo of Jemez. 
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Jemez is a borderline pueblo with about an equal amount of influence 
from the East and from the West. 

In Laguna™ the matrilineal clan is the outstanding feature of soeial 
life. Its functions are economic, judicial, and ceremonial. The clan head 
holds a position similar to that in Hopi; he has charge of the fetish figures, 
the katcina masks, and the medicine bowls. There is no phratry or moiety 
system, the only hint of dual division of clans being in the two sets of 
dancers who perform in the War and in the Santo dances. 

The native government has been that of a religious hierarchy headed 
by the cacique, but that office has recently lapsed. The cacique was chosen 
by the Cheani, members of the medicine societies. This was made up of 
those who had been cured by a society and apparently about equal to 
the clans in importance. Ten orders of Cheani or medicine societies for- 
merly existed at Laguna, but the split which occurred when a large section 
of the pueblo moved to Isleta left but two curing societies in Laguna. 

The secular government consists of a governor, two lieutenant gover- 
nors, and three war captains. As in Isleta, these officers are actually elected 
annually by a council composed of all the men. Contrary to the usual cus- 
tom, these officers have ritual as well as secular functions. 

The Katcina cult holds the entire pueblo population as members. For- 
merly a clown group and a warriors’ society existed also. 

In Acoma,'* the other Western Keresan pueblo, clans are matrilineal 
and exogamous, with economic, ritual, and political functions. The cacique 
must be a member of the Antelope clan. There is specialization of clan 
duties, as in the Hopi system. The only approximation to a dual division 
is in their conservative and liberal political parties. 

The native government is a religious theocracy. The cacique is the re- 
ligious and political head. He selects the principales: who function for life 
as his council. Other councilors for the governor are the one war chief and 
his two lieutenants. The war chief, the ten little chiefs, and the three 
ceremonial cooks are appointed by the cacique. The secular officers ap- 
pointed annually by the cacique are the governor, his two lieutenants, 
three fiscales, and a ditch boss. The four medicine societies function in 
curing, in special ceremonies, and in holding the power of veto over the 
cacique’s choice of officers. 

The katcina cult, which was carried on by the six kivas (only five 
exist at present), functions in bringing rain and in increasing crops. Kiva 
membership is patrilineal. 

18 Parsons, Notes on Acoma and Laguna; Dutton, The Laguna Calendar; Eggan, Social 
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The patrilineal kiva membership is Eastern and the selection of the 
cacique from a certain clan reflects the importance of clans in the West. 
The presence of but one war captain contrasts with the Eastern system, 
and there are likewise differences in the linking of societies. Acoma is defi- 
nitely Keresan in cultural background, but with a strong superstructure 
of Western traits. 

In Zufi® the economic structure is based on the women of the house- 
hold and the ceremoni:: structure on the men. The clan is matrilineal and 
exogamous. The Zufii system differs from the Hopi in lacking a central 
clan house, clan head, clan council, and clan organization. The clan function 
is primarily in relation to the Katcina cult, as certain clans kept certain 
of the most important masks. The relation of the clan to the ceremonial 
organization as a whole is through control of a fetish which is kept in one 
of the clan households. 

The phratries, which are named for the directions, are primarily cere- 
monial. They were formerly exogamous but are not at present. 

The basis of Zufii ceremonial life and organization is the cult of the 
ancestors, who are more or less confused with the Katcina and with the 
rain makers. There are six major cults with overlapping functions and 
personnel: the Sun cult in charge of the Pekwin and with the whole pueblo 
as members; the Uwanami in charge of twelve rain priesthoods; the Kat- 
cina cult carried on by the six kivas; the Katcina Priest cult, made up 
of men who have impersonated the principal katcinas in their ceremonies; 
the War God cult which functions as the secular arm of the religious hier- 
archy; and the Beast God cult, in the hands of twelve curing societies. 

The governing heirarchy consists of a council of priests, the Pekwin 
and two other Sun priests, the two Bow priests as executives, and the heads 
of each kiva division of the Katcina society as advisers. There is no 
cacique, an omission which contrasts with the Eastern Pueblo system. The 
functions of this group are making changes in the ceremonial calendar, 
deciding questions of tribal policy, supervising initiations, appointing those 
who shall impersonate the gods, and selecting secular officers. 

The secular government consists of a governor, lieutenant governor, and 
eight assistants, who are appointed by the council for an indefinite period 
and who may be removed from office at any time. They function in settling 
quarrels and property damages, in orgenizing cooperative work, and in 
dealing with outsiders. 


4 Among the numerous references available on Zufii, some of the best are Stevenson, The 
Religious Life of the Zuni Child; The Zuni Indians; Cushing, Zuni Social, Mythical, and 
Religious Systems; Kroeber, Zuni Kin and Clan; Bunzel, Introduction to Zuni Ceremonialism 
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It is difficult to say whether the clan or the household is the basis of 
Zufi social organization, for this pueblo has a much more closely integrated 
social structure than the pueblos previously examined, and the balance of 
power is so distributed that no focus of concentration is immediately 
visible. 

The six Hopi pueblos,'* while never united, are all of one type of social 
organization, which may be taken as representative for the West. 

The Hopi family is compound and bilateral, matrilocal, and with the 
household as the important economic unit. Clans are matrilineal and com- 
posed of one or more non-selfconscious matrilineal lineages. Each clan has 
specialized functions in the village organization, owns land and springs, 
and recognizes a clan house containing ceremonial paraphernalia which 
pertain to the ceremonies owned by the clan. The position of clan leader is 
hereditary in the chief household of the clan and is handed down to brother 
or to sister’s son. 

This clan leader is likewise chief priest of a society or fraternity 
which carries the same name as the clan but whose membership is not 
identical with that of the clan. One joins through a ceremonial father 
or mother selected from within or from without the clan by one’s 
parents. This fraternity puts on the ceremonies owned by the clan of 
which the leader is a member. The ceremonies are given in a kiva owned 
by the clan and usually bearing the clan name, but with a membership 
drawn, through ceremonial fathers, from various clans. 

The clans are linked into exogamous phratries whose chief function is 
marriage control. 

The Hopi type of government is the hierarchy, consisting of a body 
composed of the chief priest of every clan. As the old Spanish order did 
not extend westward to Hopi, there is no secular government. 

The kinship system is the most important integrating factor in Hopi 
society. With two small exceptions, there is precise correlation between 
kinship terminology and behavior. Terminology is basically reciprocal ex- 
cept for relatives by affinity. Father’s and mother’s parents are not given 
different terms, but their ritual duties are different. Grandparent terms 
are extended to include all old persons. The kinship structure is based on 
vertical grouping of relatives in the matrilineal and patrilineal lineages. 

Hano,"’ the Tewa neighbor of Sichimovi, is made up of people whose 


16 Modern references are Lowie, Notes on Hopi Clans; Eggan, Social Organization of the 
Western Pueblos. 


17 Friere-Marreco, Tewa Kinship Terms from the Pueblo of Hano, Arizona; Parson, 
Ceremonial Calendar of the Tewa of Arizona; Eggan, op. cit. 
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ancestors moved from the Rio Grande at the time of the Pueblo rebellion 
more than 250 years ago. The kinship system of Hano is now the same as 
that of Hopi. Hano clans are similar to Hopi clans in structure and in 
function. They have clan houses, masks and paraphernalia, legends, and 
land ownership. In place of the numerous Hopi phratries of linked clans, 
three clans are grouped into one phratry and the other clans are single. 
They also use the Hopi system of clan control of ceremonies, but initiation 
into the fraternities is on the Eastern basis of curing or of trespass rather 
than through the Hopi system of a ceremonial father. 

Following the Rio Grande system, Hano has two kivas, which are more 
important than Hopi kivas in that many of the duties of Hopi fraternities 
are assumed by the Hano kiva groups. There kivas are the center of all 
major activities. Membership is by clan affiliation. 

The governing hierarchy is similar to that of the Hopi, but reflections 
of the Eastern system are seen. The governing body is made up of the 
clan heads plus the kiva chiefs. The functions of these officers are similar 
to those of the Hopi hierarchy. 

In his paper on the Social Structure of the Western Pueblos, Dr Eggan 
has summed up the characteristics of the Western type. Their social 
structure is based upon their kinship system, which universally conforms 
to the Crow-Omaha type, and upon their ceremonial organization. The 
household is composed of a matrilineal lineage or of a part of a lineage. 
This puts a group of women into the position of central core of the house- 
hold. They must look to their husbands for economic support but to their 
brothers, who are members of their own clan, for ritual activities. 

The functioning exogamous matrilineal clan is present in all the Western 
Pueblos and varies little in form, but there is variation in method of organi- 
zation and in its relative importance. 

Hopi, and Hano to a lesser extent, have definite exogamic phratry 
groupings. Zufii formerly had a phratry organization primarily functioning 
for ceremonial purposes. The clan is weaker than at Hopi. 

Laguna has a dual division of clans for certain dances. Clans were 
formerly strong. 


Acoma lacks all phratry or moiety division. One clan, the Antelope, is 
dominant. 

The Katcina tribal cult is strong in all the Western pueblos. 

Curing is largely an individual matter among the Hopi. Rain making 
is the function of the fraternities. The Zufii have both curing and rain 
priesthoods. Curing is the dominant function of the Acoma and Laguna 
societies, but they seem to have rain making power also. 
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The ceremonial organization is fundamentally related to the clan sys- 
tem. In Hopi the clan controls the clan ceremonies and keeps the requisite 
paraphernalia in a clan household. In the other Western pueblos the basic 
fetish is kept within the clan or within a certain lineage and household of 
that clan. The ceremonial calendar is based on the two halves of the year 
set by the solstices. Initiation into ceremonial groups is based on the se- 
lection of a ceremonial father. 

In each pueblo the kinship system is tied up with the clan, fraternity, 
and kiva groups, although the range and nature of kinship extensions varies 
from pueblo to pueblo. Each form of organization overlaps the others in 
membership and functions, and hence, with the kinship system, forms a 
strongly integrated social structure. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


For a long period many of those interested primarily in other fields of 
Southwestern anthropology have spoken of the pueblo social system and 
type of government as if there were but one, and that one founded on 
matrilineal exogamous clans, governed by a council of clan representatives, 
and living in houses owned by the women of a socialistic Eden where the 
aged as well as widows and orphans were never in want of provision. 

This, with the addition of a few traits such as the phratry system, clan 
ownership of ceremonies, inherited clan leadership of fraternities, and em- 
phasis upon the ceremonial father, chosen within or without the clan, as 
sponsor for initiation of a child into fraternity and kiva organizations, pro- 
vides a fairly accurate picture of the Western Pueblo system as represented 
by Hopi. It was the Hopi system which was studied by the early South- 
western anthropologists. Since the material culture of Eastern and of 
Western Pueblos was similar enough to fall into one classification, it was 
generally supposed, by inference, that the social systems of all were like- 
wise of one type and might be characterized by descriptions of Hopi. This 
popular mistake and its implications become apparent when one examines 
in detail the sections on social organization and government found in the 
more recent reports on the Pueblos, both of Arizona and of New Mexico. 
While many of these reports leave something to be desired, one can sketch 
the general divisions of Pueblo groups on the basis of distinctive social or- 
ganization, one of the most intimate manifestationsof the culture of a group. 

These divisions are: an Eastern group taking in the Rio Grande Pueblos 
and Santa Ana and Zia, and a Western group including Hopi, Zufii, Acoma, 
Laguna, and Jemez. 

The Western group is characterized by the above description. The 
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Eastern group contrasts with the Western in emphasis on patrilineity, in 
the moiety rather than the phratry system, entrance into societies through 
patrilineal inheritance or through trapping or curing, and the non-impor- 
tance of clans, whose functions are taken over by moieties, societies, or 
corn groups. 

Within these two large groups, the Pueblos appear to divide on social 
organization into the same divisions as those previously set off on the basis 
of linguistic affiliation. The Western group, containing Hopi and Zufii, the 
two Western Keresan pueblos of Acoma and Laguna, and the Towa village 
of Jemez, divides into four sub-types of social structure. The Eastern group 
of the Tewa, Eastern Keresans, and Tiwa divides into three sub-types of 
social structure. The Western Keresan villages and the Western Tewa vil- 
lage of Hano show almost as many Eastern as Western traits. It is ap- 
parent that as one moves westward from the Rio Grande, center of the 
Eastern type, the Pueblos, while holding ‘o many Rio Grande characteris- 
tics, have picked up an increasing number of Western characteristics from 
their neighbors. 

It would appear that more than one group of people with different 
languages and different conceptions of social organization settled in the 
prehistoric Southwest. The exact correlation between linguistic stock and 
social structure in the Eastern Pueblos, and the remnants of Eastern Kere- 
san and Eastern Tewa social structure in the Western Keresan and the 
Western Tewa villages suggest that the people who settled down as Pueblo 
agriculturists drifted into the region from various sources with various 
tongues. Those of each stock retained remnants of their old social organi- 
zation, modifying it to suit new needs of communal life and, over a period 
of centuries, changing from the parent type in proportion to the nearness 
or the isolation of each pueblo from the parent group and to the strength 
of influence exerted upon them by other neighboring groups. The linguistic 
groups in the east modified their old institutions and adopted new ones, 
but through their close inter-influence they retained a general Eastern 
type within their collective systems of sub-types. In the west, Zufii and 
Hopi developed their sub-types and so influenced the isolated Western 
Keresan villages, the Towa village of Jemez, and the Tewa village of Hano 
that these modified their original social systems and acquired a distinct 
western veneer. 

Excellent evidences of these cultural processes are to be seen if one 
looks for acculturation in studies of the Tewa who settled at Hano on the 
first Hopi mesa during the Spanish period,'* of the Laguna migrants who 


18 See references for the section on Hano. 
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moved to Isleta in 1879,'* and in similar studies of the Rio Grande villages 
on whom a Spanish decree forced a supposedly democratic secular govern- 
ment, the system resulting from that one decree varying in every group ac- 
cording to its previous type of organization. 

When and from where did these groups enter the Southwest? These 
are problems on which archaeology and linguistics may indirectly throw 
some further light, although it is doubtful that we can ever answer the 
questions with certainty. Strong’s theory of the linkage with southern 
California and of the development of both Eastern and Western Pueblo 
groups im situ appears too simple an explanation to fit the data known at 
present. It seems more reasonable to postulate at least two different places 
of origin for the cultures we know as “‘Pueblo.’’!™ 

The recent work”® by Haury, Sayles, and Gladwin on the Mogollon cul- 
ture of southwestern New Mexico and on surveys from Texas to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, has convinced them of the possibility and perhaps of the 
probability that at least some of the migrants into the Southwest before 
the period of Pueblo I came from the east. Unfortunately most of the 
eastern periphery of the Pueblo region has escaped all but cursory examina- 
tion or more might be said on this subject. Kidder’s latest book on Pecos 
suggests eastern origin of some of the Rio Grande prehistoric groups.” 

Looking for the l’~~uistic affiliations of our two large groups of Pueblos, 
we find that the Tiwa, Tewa, and Towa are branches of the Tanoan stock 
which has been linked with the Kiowa stock of the Plains and listed as 
Kiowa-Tanoan.” The Keresan has recently been tied to the Hokan-Siouan 
stock, many of whose members are likewise now found on the plains. The 
Western Tanoan and Keresan pueblos, as has been already described, show 
remnants of the Eastern system with superimposed Western traits, pre- 
sumably borrowed from their Western neighbors. 

The Shoshoneans, represented among the Pueblos by the Hopi, are of 
the large Uto-Aztecan linguistic stock, among the southern groups of 
which one finds the patrilineal system generally dominant. In contrast, the 
matrilineal family, clan, and exogamous phratry are the high points of the 
Hopi social system and appear to have spread from them to their neighbors. 


19 See references for Laguna and fer Isleta. 

1% Since the completion of this paper, Miss Nan Glenn has prepared a thesis for the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico giving detailed comparisons of the social organization of the Pueblos 
and some of the Plains groups, with provocative results. 

2° Haury, The Mogollon Culture of Southwestern New Mexico. 

21 Kidder and Shepherd, The Pottery of Pecos, Vol. 2p. 596. 

22 Sapir, Central and North American Languages. 
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The data at hand would appear to indicate that in prehistoric times, 
possibly even as early as Pueblo I or before, people drifted into New 
Mexico from the east and into Arizona from the north or south. They 
brought with them linguistic and cultural heritages, both of which were 
largely modified by their subsequent isolation from the.parent groups and 
by the influence of their neighbors. The Basket Makers encountered by 
those who were to become the carriers of Pueblo culture may themselves 
have been of more than one stock and from different regions, and handing 
down different customs. At any rate, at least two large groups, one with 
a number of divisions, now stand as the remnants of the prehistoric people 
whose material culture elements can be traced step by step up to the 
modern period. It seems probable that, in general, the linguistic stocks as 
well as the main items of the present social systems were likewise character- 
istic of the ancestors of these people. 

The ancestors of the Eastern Pueblos may have been Plains groups 
who came into the Rio Grande and adjoining districts in several migrations 
and settled to a sedentary agricultural mode of existence with the attend- 
ant development of arts, crafts, and ceremonialism. Into what is now 
Arizona, probably came immigrants of Uto-Aztecan stock, people who 
found satisfaction in the relative peace and plenty of farm life. People of 
other stocks or of other divisions of these stocks likewise may have com- 
prised a part of the prehistoric Southwestern population but eventually 
died out altogether or were absorbed and lost their identity in the remain- 
ing stronger groups. 

Although the present Pueblo culture pattern is predominantly Ap- 
polonian* in contrast to the Dionysian pattern of the Plains, such a change 
might be expected of a people who chose a communal agricultural life, 
where the welfare of the group rather than the prowess of the individual 
must be stressed for the internal social unity necessary for that type of 
existence. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC INFLUENCE OF 
SIR GRAFTON ELLIOT SMITH By T. WINGATE TODD 


HE contributions to science made by Grafton Elliot Smith were en- 

hanced by four attributes: a vivid personality which infused en- 
thusiasm and commanded respect, a clear, forceful and intriguing literary 
style, a gift of black and white draughtsmanship which was used to sim- 
plify his observations and interpretations, and a Bentham-like insistence 
on the practical issues in every study. 

In the long series of publications standing to his name there is a very 
definite continuity linking in easy and obviously natural sequence suc- 
cessive articles on mammalian ecology, neurolog,, physical anthropology, 
and cultural anthropology. In this recital of research achievement refer- 
ence is made merely to those writings which most clearly summarize 
Elliot Smith’s enrichment of our scientific knowledge and mark important 
phases of his own progress. The essential feature in the long train of evi- 
dence secured and presented by this acute thinker is its pioneer character. 
Masses of conflicting misinformation clog the progress of any explorer in 
uncharted areas. Those who were nearest to Elliot Smith best realize his 
uncanny instinct for pursuing the course which leads to complete and 
satisfying solution of the problems he undertook. And as his experience 
grew he unhesitatingly plunged into ever more involved confusions, clari- 
fying where clarification is possible and formulating the course which fur- 
ther studies must take where the limits of available knowledge still render 
clarification unattainable. 

His first published essay dealt with the sympathetic nervous system, 
that acjustor of personality and social integration ; a theme which, through- 
out his brilliant career, he undeviatingly pursued even to its ramifications 
in the development of human society and culture. 

In 1894 Elliot Smith began to publish his observations on the brains 
of the very primitive pouched and egg-laying marsupials of Australia,' pil- 
lorying as he went the nonsense that had so far passed muster for science, 
and relating the structure of their brain to the conditions of their environ- 
ment. He paid special attention therefore to the smell-brain by which 
these animals make their adjustment to the conditions of life. There could 
indeed be no field of study more favorable to the investigation of this 
problem, for the oral sense of the Platypus is greatly developed whereas 


1A Preliminary Communication Upon the Cerebral Comissures of the Mammalia, with 
Special Reference to the Monotremata and Marsupialia (Proceedings, Linnzan Society of New 
South Wales, Vol. 9, pp. 635-57, 1894). 
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that of the Spiny Anteater is markedly atrophied. The fortunate accident 
of leisure, arising from youthfulness in the general practice of medicine, 
which directed Elliot Smith’s attention to these lowly mammals thus came 
to be of profound significance in determining the course of his further 
studies. 

The opportunity of coming to London as a young man was followed by 
the opportunity to set in order the great collection of mammalian brains in 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. It is in the catalogue which 
he made for this collection? that one can find the germ of every interpreta- 
tion which Elliot Smith developed in a host of special studies published in 
English and German journals. 

Fresh from this work Elliot Smith went to Cairo as Professor of Anat- 
omy in the Government Medical School newly established by Lord Cromer 
and in the autopsy room of the hospital there he found a wealth of oppor- 
tunity to study the human brain. Whereas Brodmann and Campbell, from 
paucity of material, had to devote their attention to the slow procedures 
of histology, Elliot Smith, with hundreds of brains at his disposal every 
year, was able to cover a vastly greater material by simplified methods of 
gross dissection, and thus produced the convincing evidence till then lack- 
ing but absolutely essential to the elucidation of human brain structure 
as a basis for the study of function. It was his classic paper on the occipital 
region of the human brain’ which won him the Chair of Anatomy at Man- 
chester University. Shortly after returning to England Elliot Smith sum- 
marized the results of his years of study in Cairo in a very significant series 
of Arris and Gale Lectures.‘ His presidential address to Section H of the 
British Association in 1912 laid the foundation not only for a heightened 
activity into the story of the evolution of form and function but also for 
the endocranial cast as a reliable record of brain configuration.® 

During his sojourn in Cairo the British Government resolved on the 
construction of the Assuan Dam. This necessitated the scientific examina- 
tion of the hordes of ancient Egyptians buried in the area to be submerged. 


® Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of the Physiological Series of Comparative Anatomy 
Contained in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England (London, Vol. 2, pp. 110- 
25, 138-481, 1902). 

3 Studies in the Morphology of the Human Brain, with Special Reference to that of the 
Egyptians. No. 1: The Occipital Region (Records, Egyptian Government School of Medicine, 
Vol. 2, pp. 125-73, 1904). 

4 The Arris and Gale Lectures on Some Problems Relating to the Evolution of the Brain 
(Lancet, Vol. 1, pp. 1-6, 146-53, 221-27, 1910). 

5 Address to the Anthropological Section (Reports, British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Sect. H, Dundee, pp. 575-98, 1912). 
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In the main this task fell to Elliot Smith who therefore learned at high 
speed the physical characters of successive generations of these people 
extending over four millenia, and the resu!ts of this study were compiled 
for the Nubian Survey.® At the same time Elliot Smith obtained the privi- 
lege of examining the Royal Mummies’ and to him is due the credit for first 
using X-rays in the elucidation of mummies of which sentiment forbade the 
unwrapping. These experiences resulted in the Dublin address of 1908 at 
the British Association, an address which contains the germ of so many of 
the ideas which later played an important role in his interpretations on 
culture.® 

Messrs Harper then asked Elliot Smith to formulate his findings on the 
relation of the physical to the cultural characteristics of the ancient 
Egyptians and this was done in an unpretentious little volume of stimulating 
thought and inquiry. 

It was at this time that Elliot Smith’s imaginative faculty portrayed 
Egypt as a depository of the evidence of human culture. At that time the 
history of Sumer and more ancient cultures was not known. Elliot Smith 
recognized in the trade routes of Egypt and her military dominance at 
certain periods of history a potent influence in the development of 
human society and a stimulus for the diffusion of culture. He demanded 
that this stimulus be reviewed dispassionately and the whole course of 
cultural development be reinvestigated from the practical standpoint. 
That opinion is divided upon some of his claims is no disqualification of 
the central contention that this subject will bear much further examination 
in the light of our rapidly increasing understanding. The first essay in this 
direction was made at a meeting of the Manchester Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society in 1915 and published in its proceedings.'® The most ma- 


ture and philosophic exposition is to be found in his volume on Human 
History published in 1929." 


6 With F. Wood Jones, Report on the Human Remains (in Archeological Survey of Nubia, 
Report for 1907-1908 , Cairo, Vol. 2, 1910). 

7 The Royal Mummies (Catalogue général des antiquities Egyptiennes du Musée du 
Caire, Cairo, 1912). 

8 The History of Mummification in Egypt (Reports, British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Dublin, p. 847, 1908). 

® The Ancient Egyptians and their Influence Upon the Civilization of Europe (London, 
1911) 

10 The Migrations of Early Culture, a Study of the Significance of the Geographical Distribu- 
tion of the Practice of Mummification as Evidence of the Migrations of Peoples and the Spread of 
Certain Customs and Beliefs (Memoirs and Proceedings, Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Vol. 59, Pt. 2, 1915). 

1 Human History (New York, 1929). 
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It was a matter of unconcern to Elliot Smith how far his contemporaries 
might agree or differ provided only that they kept undimmed a willing- 
ness to examine new data without prejudice and a flexibility of mind which 
makes for progress in human understanding, necessary qualifications for 
scientific endeavor with which, by his attitude to his own work and by 
his friendly discussion of their problems, he profoundly impressed all his 
pupils. 
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THOMAS TALBOT WATERMAN By A. L. KROEBER 


ITH the death of Thomas Talbot Waterman in Honolulu on January 
6, 1936, there passed one of the vivid figures of American anthropol- 
ogy and one of its great teachers. 

Waterman was born April 23, 1885, at Hamilton, Missouri, as the 
youngest of ten children of John Hayes Waterman, an Episcopalian clergy- 
man of New England ancestry, and Catherine Shields Church of Missis- 
sippi. Most of his youth was spent in California, especially at Fresno. Des- 
tined by family tradition for a clergyman’s career—his older brothers hav- 
ing successively passed the obligation on—he graduated from the Univer- 
sity of California in 1907 with Hebrew as his major subject. His philological 
studies led him into a course in experimental phonetics offered by P. E. 
Goddard, whom he then accompanied on a field trip as assistant in record- 
ing California Athabascan dialects. This experience was decisive in divert- 
ing him from divinity to anthropology. He spent 1909-10 at Columbia 
University and received its Ph.D. under Boas in 1913. 

At the University of California he was Museum Assistant 1907-09, 
Instructor and Assistant Curator 1910-14, Assistant Professor 1914-18, 
Associate Professor 1920-21. From 1918 to 1920 he served as Associate 
Professor at the University of Washington. A period of restlessness had 
by now set in. He left his professorship at Berkeley for a position at the 
Heye Museum, this for a connection with the Bureau of Ethnology, then 
for the technical directorship of the National Museum of Guatemala, 
coming to temporary rest again at Fresno State College, where he remained 
until 1927 teaching geology, geography, and anthropology. After a year 
at the University of Arizona, he went to Honolulu where he taught in the 
Territorial Normal College and University of Hawaii, engaged in newspaper 
and public relations work, and was appointed Territorial Archivist a few 
months before his death in 1936. 

Waterman was twice married: in 1910 to Grace Godwin, to whom were 
born Helen Maria in 1913 and Thomas T., Jr., in 1916; and to Ruth 
Dulaney in 1927; all of whom survive him. 

Waterman was first of all a brilliant, incisive, colorful teacher, rarely 
systematic and sometimes erratic, but extraordinarily stimulating. To 
literally thousan” of students he remains an unforgettable memory and 
inspiration, who ..ade anthropology mean something real to them to this 
day. The foundational course at California is his creation; he supplied its 
imagination, drive, and appeal, the present writer the framework and bal- 
last. The Source Book in Anthropology, issued first by the University and 
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then in thoroughly revised form by a publisher, is the product of this 
cooperation; but it was Waterman’s brain child. 

In his professional work, he loved concrete facts and sharply defined 
findings, both presented with the same clean-cut picturesqueness which 
characterized him on the lecture platform and in intimate conversation. 
His range of interest was wide: folk-lore, Aztec antiquities, Dieguefio and 
Duwamish ritual, Yana history, Yurok geography and institutions, Makah 
whaling, Paiute phonetics and.Yurok affixes, native American house types 
and poetry, Shakerism, Pueblo pottery ornament, race classification and the 
negro. At times his passion for flaming clarity led him into over-simplifica- 
tion of situations; but with the compensation of lifting essentiais into sharp 
relief. 

Waterman was simple, sincere, direct, always vigorous, oiten drastic. 
Nuances were not for him, and he could travel only the straightest paths. 
Loyalty was spontaneous in his nature, as was courage. Some were of- 
fended by his brusqueness, administrators were often puzzled by his appar- 
ent reversals, but most men and women felt for him a powerful and 
unwavering affection. 
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REPORTS 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


The Anthropological Society of Washington at its annual meeting held on January 19, 1937 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: President, Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr.; Vice- 
President, Henry B. Collins, Jr.; Secretary, Regina Flannery; Treasurer, T. Dale Stewart; 
Vice-President of the Washington Academy of Sciences, Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr.; Members of 
the Board of Managers, George S. Duncan, Frank M. Setzler, Herbert W. Krieger, Julian H. 
Steward, and W. D. Strong. 

A report of the membership and activities of the Society since the annual meeting held on 
January 21, 1936, follows: 


Membership: 
Life members . 3 
Active members... . 39 
Associate members. . . . 14 
Honorary members. 18 
Corresponding members. . 
Total. . ; 92 
New Members: 
Active members. . . ‘ 2 
Associate members. 2 
Total. . 4 


So far as the Secretary is aware, our Society was fortunate in not losing a single member 
either through death, transfer, or resignation. 

Members elected during the year were: Dr Julian H. Steward, Mr C. Martin Wilbur, 
Mr H. Summerfield Day, and Mr F. E. Newcomb. 

The financial statement (Treasurer's report) is as follows: 


Funds invested in Perpetual Building Association $1,289.17 
21 shares Washington Sanitary Improvement Co., par value $10 per share 210.00 
2 shares Washington Sanitary Housing Co., par value $100 per share 200 .00 
Cash in bank. . R 305 .16 
Total. . . $2,004.33 
Bills outstanding: 
To American Anthropological Association $65 .00 
To printer........ 4.00 
To Secretary...... 86 
To Treasurer... . 1.02 
‘1otal. . . $70.88 70.88 
Net balance... . va . $1,933.45 


Papers presented before the regular meetings of the Society were as follows: 

January 21, 1936, 663rd regular meeting, Archaeological Horizons in Florida, by M. W. 
Stirling, Chief, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

February 18, 1936, 664th regular meeting, Peabody Museum's Jeddito Valley Expedition, 
1935, by J. O. Brew, Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass. During the same meeting T. Michel- 
son, Ethnologist, Bureau of American Ethnology, gave a summary of the results of his 1935 
studies among the tribes of the Hudson Bay region. 
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March 17, 1936, 665th regular meeting, Primitive Land Tenure, by John M. Cooper, 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

April 21, 1936, 666th regular meeting, Recent Discoveries Under Ground and Under Water 
at Jamestown and Yorktown, Va., by B. Floyd Flickinger, Superintendent, Colonial National 
Monument. Verne E. Chatelain, National Park Service, spoke on the various parks being 
developed by the National Park Service. 

October 20, 1936, 667th regular meeting, The 1936 Season's Field Work in Alaska, by AleS 
Hrdlitka, Curator of Physical Anthropology, U. S. National Museum. This was a joint Smith- 
sonian-Anthropological Society of Washington lecture. 

November 17, 1936, 668th regular meeting, Archeological Investigations in Northern 
Honduras, by W. D. Strong, Anthropologist, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

December 15, 1936, 669th regular meeting, Mediaeval and Modern Witchcraft, by George 
S. Duncan, Professor of Egyptology and Assyriology, Graduate School of American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

All regular meetings of the Society were held in Room 43 of the U. S. National Museum. 
The Smithsonian-Anthropological Society of Washington lecture by Dr Hrdlitka was delivered 
in the Auditorium. 

F. M. Setzer, Secretary 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CENTRAL STATES 
BRANCH, AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The 1936 annual meeting of the Central States Branch was held on Friday and Saturday 

April 10-11th, at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
PROGRAM 
Fripay, Aprit 10TH, 10:00 A.M. 

President Robert Redfield in the chair. There were appointed: Nominating Committee: 
McKern (chairman), Herskovits, Guthe; Resolutions Committee: Martin (chairman), Eggan, 
Gower; Auditing Committee: Linton (chairman), Greenman, Webb. The following papers 
were read: 

ANNE H., Futier, Recent Progress in Near East Prehistory 

Rosert McCormick Apams, Recent Contributions to Archaeology in Yugoslavia 
MARGARET KNEBERG, Racial Hair Classification 

Amos BuTLER, Some Indian Trade Objects 

FRED EGGAN, Historic Changes in the Choctaw Kinship System 

A. R. Rapcitrre-Brown, The Present State of Anthropological Studies in China 
Harry Horjer, The Hokan Affiliations of Tonkawa 


2:00 P.M. 
Davip B. Strout, Affiliations of Certain Types of Wisconsin Copper Implements 
Cart Lioyp, Masonry Techniques at Lowry Ruin 
Horace Miner, The Kincaid Site 
J. BREwTon Berry, Excavation of a Burial Mound in Central Missouri 
CuHar.Es R. Keyes, A Woodland Village Site 
O. W. JuneEK, Isolated Communities in Labrador 
H. C. SHetrone, The Folsom Phenomena as Seen from Ohio 


6:30 P.M. 


A banquet was tendered to out-of-town guests in the Georgian Hotel by Northwestern 
University. The address of the evening followed: RALPH Linton, Culture and How to Study It. 
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SATURDAY, Aprit 9:30 A.M. 


Dona.p The Ghost Dance Cults among the Kiowa 
Rap Linton, Notes on the Family 
M. J. Herskovits, A Note on ‘‘Woman Marriage” in Dahomey 
WILLarp Park, Some Phases of Religion in North America and Historical Reconstruction 
W. Lioyp Warner, The Social Configuration of Magic in North Australia 
11:30 A.M. 

At the annual Business Meeting, the reading of minutes was dispensed with. The Secre- 
tary’s report showed 2 Honorary, 79 Active, and 22 Associate Members, a total of 103 and a 
gain of 18 over 1935. The report was accepted 

Chairman Martin of the Resolutions Committee reported the following resolutions and 
moved their adoption. Motion prevailed. 

Resolved: That the Central States Branch of the American Anthropological Association 
expresses its appreciation of the hospitality accorded it by the Department of Anthropology 
of Northwestern University and is particularly grateful to Dr Melville Herskovits and his 
colleagues for their efforts in arranging a very successsful meeting. 

Resolved: That the Central States Branch of the American Anthropological Association 
regrets the loss it has sustained through the death of its esteemed member, Dr Otto L. Schmidt. 

Resolved: That the Central States Branch of the American Anthropological Association ex- 
presses its deep sense of bereavement at the death of one of its most distinguished members, 
Dr James Henry Breasted. 

The report of the Treasurer showed: 


Receipts 

Cash in bank as of last report (May 1, 1935) $393.76 
Dues collected and deposited, to April 1, 1936... .. . 297.00 

Disbursements 

Dowagiac Commercial Press, programs... . . ' $ 20.20 
Geo. R. Fox, expenses, 1934 and 1935..... 45.25 
Dues, American Ethnological Society . . 2.00 
Dues, American Anthropological Association. ..... . 144.00 

Balance in Bank as of April 1, 1936...... $479.31 


The Auditing Committee, by Chairman Linton, reported that it had examined the books 
of the Treasurer and found them correct. It moved that the report be accepted. Motion carried. 

As the Central States Branch had received invitations from two cities, Milwaukee and 
Iowa City, it was moved and voted that the selection be left in the hands of the Executive 
Committee. 

Chairman McKern of the Nominating Committee presented its report: President, Wm. S. 
Webb; Vice-President, W. M. Krogman; Vice President, Leslie A. White; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Geo. R. Fox; Executive Committee, Earl H. Bell, Emerson Greenman, Paul Martin, Charlotte 
Gower, Thorne Deuel. The report was adopted and the nominees declared the officers-elect 
for 1936-1937. There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. Total attendance, 384. 


Geo. R. Fox, Secretary 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The Former Eskimo Settlements on Frederik VI’s Coast. THERKEL MATHIASSEN. 
Meddelelser om Grgnland, Vol. 109, No. 2. 58 pp., 28 figs. Kr. 2.50. Copen- 
hagen: C. A. Reitzels Forlag, 1936.) 


The Eskimo Archaeology of Julianhaab District, with a Brief Summary of the Pre- 
history of the Greenlanders. THERKEL MATHIASSEN AND ErIk Hoitvep. (Same 
series, Vol. 118, No. 1, 1936. 141 pp., 4 pls., 60 figs., 4 maps. Kr. 7.) 


These two articles, the first on the archaeology of the southern coast of Green- 
land just east of Cape Farewell, the second on that of the coast just west of the 
same cape, conclude Mathiassen’s archaeological surveys of Greenland, which were 
begun in 1929, when I enjoyed the privilege of serving as his assistant. They 
exhibit the painstaking scholarship and clear presentation characteristic of his 
previous works. The first article is short, only because the finds from the southern 
East Coast were scanty; sites on the southern West Coast were fortunately more 
prolific. 

Neither report can be read intelligently without reference to the author’s 
earlier publications on Eskimo archaeology, and Helge Larsen’s excellent archaeo- 
logical monograph on Northeast Greenland (Meddelelser om Grgnland, 1934). 
This is because the bulk of the material from the South Coast is composed of types 
already illustrated and described, so that these types are only listed here. These 
two reports deal largely with settlements and house types; only distinctive artifacts 
are described in detail. 

The general reader will welcome the summary of Greenland prehistory which 
concludes the second article, since this reviews all the previous work in that area. 
As Mathiassen sums up: 


We see the Eskimos come from arctic Canada somewhere about a thousand years ago; 
they arrive with their whale-bone house and Thule Culture, and settle down in Cape York 
District. Soon they move southwards, over Melville Bay, to northern West Greenland, where 
they live for several hundred years, and where they fall in with Norsemen travelling north- 
wards on their hunting expeditions; the Thule Culture by this time is changed to the Inugsuk 
Culture. In the 14th century the population has grown so big that it seeks new hunting fields. 
South Greenland is populated in the course of this century, the Norsemen are overrun, and a 
group of Eskimos wanders around Cape Farewell to the East Coast and far to the north along 
that coast. In the 17th century a group of Polar Eskimos migrates north about Greenland and 
is mixed with Northeast Greenland’s early population; and shortly afterwards more West- 
Greenlanders come round to Angmagssalik; at Kangedlugsuaq there is still a small remnant of 
the first immigration to the East Coast, and before long they die out. The same is the case 
with the inhabitants in Northeast Greenland. In West Greenland, however, the population 
grows rapidly, by and by helped by the Danish colonization, which also saves the population 
of Angmagssalik from the fate of the other people on the East Coast. At Cape York there is 
still a remainder of the old Thule Eskimos, added to by a new immigation from Baffin Land. 

From a culture-historical point of view Greenland is a cul-de-sac; culture streams from the 
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outside deposit themselves but never go out again; culture developments in Greenland are 
never of any significance to the developments that are proceeding on the American continent. 
. .. But to study the manner in which the culture develops within so limited a region within 
a limited period is surely also of importance to cultural science in general (Vol. 118, p. 125 f.). 


In conclusion Mathiassen states again his position on the origin of Eskimo 
culture, but there is little here that he has not already argued in the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST (1930). He still feels that the original home of the Eskimo is to 
be sought in Alaska or Siberia, and that the first Eskimo in Canada and Greenland 
were the Thule people. He admits, however, that Jenness’ Cape Dorset culture of 
eastern Canada is something other than a local development from the Thule, and 
suggests that it may not be Eskimo at all, but Indian. The only problem of Green- 
land archaeology which he has not considered is whether the Cape Dorset types 
found in Northwest and West Greenland were brought there by the Dorset-ized 
Thule immigrants or whether they were introduced by a separate migration or 
diffusion. But he may, perhaps, be waiting for the results of Erik Holtved’s recent 
excavations in Cape York District before considering this important question. 

FREDERICA DE LAGUNA 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 


Myths of the Owens Valley Paiute. Juttan H. StEwarp (University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Volume 34, No. 5, 
pp. 355-440, Berkeley, 1936.) 


Nez Percé Texts. Acute PHINNEY (Columbia University Contributions to Anthro- 
pology, Volume 25. xii, 497 pp. $5.00. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1934.) 


These two volumes form a welcome addition to the published material from a 
region whose mythology is still scantily known. In Dr Steward’s collection, thirty- 
eight Owens Valley myths are given, and a few myths from Mono Lake and from 
the Shoshone of Lone Pine. Coyote is one of the principal characters, and Wolf 
figures largely. Typical myths of the region are included, such as the Death Con- 
troversy with Coyote suffering the first bereavement, the Theft of Fire, the cooling 
of Sun by Cottontail. There are many and detailed similarities with Lowie’s Sho- 
shonean Tales. The strange tale of Coyote’s fatal obsession with Trap would delight 
the student of psychology. 

A study of the literary aspects of the myths opens the volume. It is apparent 
in this that Dr Steward has a rare appreciation of the myths which he has col- 
lected; few of us can speak of the “splendid’’ humor of a Paiute tale, or of its “‘in- 
tense”’ climax. Otherwise, I feel that the study does not contribute to an under- 
standing of the myths. To dismiss the subtly complex characters of the tales as 
“animals” is to oversimplify. It is confusing to be told in one passage that the myths 
are “properly speaking, folktales,’ and farther on, that they are undoubtedly ac- 
cepted as ‘‘Gospel truth.’’ According to the collector, there is an “‘unusual freedom 
in story construction,” since the narrators calmly accept the presence of varying 
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versions. But—and this is the test of freedom in construction—did the narrator 
feel free to alter his own version according to whim? Could he do so and still accept 
it as “Gospel truth?” 

Other statements of Dr Steward’s are directly contradicted by the myths. The 
myth of Coyote, Magpie, and Dove, dedicated as it is to a protrayal of conjugal 
tenderness and devotion, puts to shame the assertion that “themes of love are con- 
spicuously absent.’’ And, though we are led to expect in Coyote a simple trouble- 
maker, we find him responsible for such boons as fire and the spaciousness of the 
earth. 

But we soon come to the myths and are grateful for the store of mythical 
material. 

Mr Phinney prefaces his collection with a short introduction. Very illuminating 
is his discussion of the Indian’s conception of the characters of myths. The Indian 
does not visualize these, he tells us; a clear picture would be ruinous to the over- 
tones of fantasy and charm found in the myths; the character may not even be 
identified. This brings to mind how frequently, in the field, the informant avoids 
naming the myth or its characters, unless expressly requested to do so. 

To my mind, the collection of these tales forms a landmark in American Indian 
mythology. The narrator is an artist. Unity is deliberately achieved through car- 
rying unimportant details over from core to core. The myths excel in characteriza- 
tion, done in a few suggestive strokes, such as the picture of the two Coyotes who 
forget the ruined transformation and their original quarrel in the sheer excitement 
of chasing each other. In Skunk and White Eagle, the portrayal of Skunk, pitiful 
and ludicrous, in the grip of a compulsion to name the thing he fears, is masterly. 
But not alone the richness and variety of the material or the excellence of the nar- 
rator make this collection unique. Material is usually there for him who looks for 
it, and good informants are rarely lacking. Most unusual is the language of the 
translator. Our myths, so far, have appeared in the poor and limited English vocab- 
ulary of a native informant or interpreter, or in the rigidly dignified translation of 
the linguist, to whom the language of the myths is a thing at best mentally com- 
prehended, and who renders it with a welcome but cold un-English flavor. Now we 
come upon a translator who feels the Indian language, for whom it is a sentient 
instrument, rich with emotional connotation. Gone are the careful non-committal 
renderings of the trained linguist. We read of Coyote’s “‘delirious exultation,”’ of 
Skunk who “reeks foully,’’ and who “scampers away panic-stricken;”’ passages 
such as the following owe their vividness chiefly to language: “‘At this moment 
Coyote shouted in glee, ‘Be a feather!’ Away he flew by himself. ‘Be a sinker!’ and 
downward he glided . . . when in his hilarity he got his tongue twisted . . . and 
plop into the water he dropped.’’ There are no cumbersome circumlocutions. If 
English refuses to express the Indian idiom, it is bent into new shape. So, emotive 
meaning is translated into emotive meaning, and the result is a brilliant narrative 
full of warmth and color. 

For the first time in my experience, I have read American Indian myths for 
sheer pleasure, revelling in the delicious humor, in the perfectly attuned sympathy 
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between the narrator and the characters of the myths, in the delineation of char- 
acter and situation. Indeed, I had to force myself to take note of the familiar 
Plateau incidents, which are there, however, to reward the seeker. To miss reading 
this volume would be a minor calamity. 
D. DEMETRACOPOULOU LEE 
CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


Civilization. THomas Witpcat ALFORD. FLORENCE DRAKE (ed.). (xiii, 203 pp., 11 
pls. $2.50. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1936.) 


Although the volume under review contains a considerable amount of hereto- 
fore inaccessible ethnographic data relating to the Absentee Shawnee, this data 
should not be used, except with caution, as source material on the Shawnee. The 
author, Thomas Wildcat Alford, is an Absentee Shawnee Indian of mixed Shawnee 
and white ancestry whose knowledge of Shawnee ethnography is fragmentary; his 
background and proclivities to white culture have already been discussed in a pre- 
vious review. 

The book is in the form of an autobiography; the material was prepared for 
publication by Florence Drake, who has preserved in creditable manner Alford’s 
spoken and written English style. Alford was born in 1860, so his biography opens 
in the period when the Absentee Shawnee were living in the Creek section of Indian 
Territory, goes on to their period of sojourn in Kansas during Civil War days, and 
closes in the allotment period. The bulk of the book (Chaps. 9-32) is concerned 
with case material bearing on Indian acculturation problems. A sketch of the 
history of the Absentee Shawnee, written by Alford (pp. 200—203) is mainly valua- 
ble for the concise statement it contains of the movements of the two major Shaw- 
nee groups during the 19th century; the material can be substantiated by treaty 
records and is in all essentials correct. 

Some sixty-eight pages are devoted to ethnography (Chaps. 1-8). As his knowl- 
edge of Shawnee ethnography is limited, Alford rarely can give a well rounded 
description of any feature of Shawnee culture; there is, however, a good discussion 
of house building (pp. 15-17), the chapter on Indian foods (pp. 35-42) is also good, 
and the description of the spring Bread dance is fairly complete and reliable except 
for a few details. Occasionally Alford’s material is self-contradictory, as when he 
says (p. 19), 

Standards of conduct were just as rigid as the laws of any other people, but force seldom was 
used to enforce good conduct among the Shawnee. Each person was his own judge, 


but later observes (p. 49), 


misdeeds did not go unpunished. Punishment was of many kinds, and was determined by 
the gravity of the offence. Our chief’s word was law, and any persistent refusal to obey the 
acceptable but unwritten code of honorable conduct was punishable by severe flogging or even 
death. Anyone who refused to take his punishment . . . was ostracised from his tribe, his friends 
and his family. .. . 


1 American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, p. 675, 1935. 
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Several questionable statements are made, among which are the following: 
when a child is named he automatically belongs to the same Um-so-ma [name group*] as the 
person who named him (p. 3; also p. 4). . . . Each clan [division*] had a certain duty to per- 


form for the whole tribe (p. 44). . . . Family ties are binding . . . and succession is through 
the female line (p. 87). 


From none of several Shawnee informants have I been able to obtain evidence which 
confirms these statements; in conversation Alford himself contradicted his remark 
about maternal succession. 

The title of the autobiography is, I believe, of Alford’s choosing. The volume is 
attractively bound in cloth, and for lay readers especially, constitutes an interesting 
addition to the ‘‘Civilization of the American Indian” series which the University 
of Oklahoma Press is publishing. 


ErMINIE W. VOEGELIN 
GREENCASTLE, INDIANA 


Ethnobiological Studies in the American Southwest. I. Uncultivated Native Plants 
Used as Sources of Food. Epwarp F. Castetter. IJ. The Ethnobiology of the 
Papago Indians. Epwarp F. CasTETTER AND RutH M. Unperattt. The 
Ethnobiology of the Chiricahua and Mescalero Apache. Epwarp F. CASTETTER 


AND M. E. Op er. (Bulletin, University of New Mexico, Biological Series, 
Vol. 4, Nos. 1, 3, 5, 1935-36.) 


Symposium on Prehistoric Agriculture. (Bulletin, University of New Mexico, An- 
thropological Series, Vol. 1, No. 5, 1936.) 


This ethnobiological series, of which these are the first three bulletins, promises 
to be of considerable interest and utility to field workers in the Southwest and 
adjacent areas. 

The first paper is general and opens with a statement concerning the scope and 
aims of ethnobiology, bringing out the fact that it is by no means confined to a 
listing of the natural resources which are utilized. The bulk of the paper contains 
“‘under one heading the results of the ethnobiological researches which have been 
done to date in the American Southwest”’ and incorporates, in addition, field data 
of the author and his students. For comparative purposes the content is arranged 
in alphabetic order of the plants considered. The local bibliography appears to be 
well covered. Although comparative material from central California is cited, there 
is no mention of the excellent accounts from the intervening Yuman peoples 
(Spier: Havasupai, Maricopa; Gifford: Cocopa, Yavapai; Kroeber: Walapai.) 

The second paper concerns the Papagueria, defined as the country ‘“‘between the 
Gila River in southern Arizona and the Altar in northern Sonora.’’ The content is 
said to be “‘a brief account of Papago customs and ethnobiology as reported by the 


2 C. F. and E. W. Voegelin, Shawnee Name Groups (American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, 
pp. 617-35, 1935). 
3 Ibid. 
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first Spaniards and as seen in the remoter villages at the present day.’’ Elsewhere 
(p. 30), however, one reads that the paper is confined to a consideration of Papago 
reservations within the United States. Despite this somewhat initial vagueness in 
locale, individual statements are well localized. A very considerable body of ethno- 
graphic material is included as well as the Papago utilization of plant and animal 
resources. The sections on cultivated plants are of particular interest; unfortunately 
Papago maize is not identified as to variety, although this may be because speci- 
mens were not obtainable. 

The introduction to the thirtl paper contains a word on the natural landscape, 
helpful for orientation, as well as much ethnologic material. The latter includes a 
discussion of social and religious aspects, the psychological attitude toward natural 
phenomena, etc., as well as material culture. The second section, on plant re- 
sources, would perhaps have been somewhat more effective had the staple foods 
been segregated and explicitly specified as such and had the seasonal aspects of 
Apache diet been emphasized. 

The Symposium, a collection of essays, opens with a stimulating and well 
written introduction by Brand, followed by papers by Weatherwax, Kempton, 
Bartlett, Franke and Watson, Halseth, Haury, Jones, and Hendry and Bellue. 
While none of the material appears to be particularly new or particularly startling, 
nonetheless a symposium of this sort is of distinct value, familiarizing the archaeol- 
ogist and the botanist with one another’s problems. 

For want of space it is not possible to comment on all the papers; the botanists’ 
two on maize perhaps are of most interest to anthropologists at large. Of general 
theoretical interest is the botanists’ use of distributional data for determining the 
center of origin. Concerning maize, the authors comment, among other things, on 
its high yield compared to other cereals; its inability to survive except as a domesti- 
cate; the significance of the cob; possible ancestral forms; the original center of 
domestication; the relation to teosinte; the interfertility of the varieties of maize 
and of maize with teosinte; and the time requirements for varietal diversification. 
Although mentioned briefly by Kempton, it is singular that, either deliberately or 
inadvertently, in neither of the papers on maize, nor in that on cotton, is serious 
consideration given the extensive research of Vavilov and his associates. 


IsABEL T. KELLY 
GILA PUEBLO 


Tuzigoot: the Excavation and Repair of a Ruin on the Verde River near Clarkdale, 
Arizona. Louts R. CAaywoop AND Epwarp H. Spicer. (119 pp., 28 pls., 14 figs. 
Berkeley: Field Division of Education, National Park Service, 1935.) 


Tuzigoot is a rambling masonry pueblo of 86 ground-floor rooms which was 
excavated during 1933-34 with Federal relief funds. The excavators present a 
summary of local archaeologic periods and proceed to describe the site and the ex- 
cavation, the growth of the village, architectural features, the specimens and burial 
customs, closing with summary comments. Accompanying the report are two ap- 
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pendices: one on a spectrographic examination of potsherds by Morris G. Fowler 
and the second, by Helen Forsberg, on the skeletal remains. 

Tuzigoot yielded a large number of specimens and all bodies of material are 
equally thoroughly described. Architectural features are treated in detail, con- 
siderable attention is given to pottery and, in description of the other artifacts, the 
method recently inaugurated by Kidder in The Artifacts of Pecos has been followed 
with admirable results. On the other hand, the presentation bears repeated evidence 
of having been carelessly assembled, at points the discussion is not conducive to a 
ready grasp of critical information, and the basis for conclusive statements is not al- 
ways evident. The substitution of the authors’ own term Prescott Black-on-gray for 
Verde Black-on-gray, a term which has been in literature since 1930, is also to be 
regretted. If there is good reason for the new term it is not given. The authors of 
the present paper are not lone offenders; there are other cases. The nomenclature 
of Southwestern pottery types is complicated enough without further confusing 
the situation with unnecessary synonyms. 

Using pottery type-time correlations of the Museum of Northern Arizona, the 
writers place the occupancy of the site between A.D. 1350 and a point shortly 
prior to 1000. The Pecos classification is not used and, for benefit of those so minded, 
we may remark that the structures and the bulk of the recovered material appear 
to be assignable to Pueblo III and early Pueblo IV. Indications of previous oc- 
cupancy consist of a miscellaneous double handful of definite Pueblo II and pos- 
sible Pueblo I sherds. The authors’ conclusions that certain of the excavated rooms 
can be assigned to the same period as these sherds and that the site was continuously 
occupied from the earliest to the latest period are open to serious question. 

The Verde valley is archaeologically important for cultural affiliations in three 
directions: with the Pueblo archaeological types to the north, the Hohokam to the 
south, and a little known complex to the west (the Gladwins’ ““Yuman root”’). 
While the reader may question some features of interpretation, the paper presents 
a large amount of new data from this region and forms a welcome addition to the 
literature of Southwestern archaeology. 


W. S. STALLINGS, JR. 
LABORATORY OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: a Guide to the Material Published in 1935 on 
Anthropology, Archaeology, Economics, Geography, History, Law, and Literature. 
Lewis HANKE (ed.). (xv, 250 pp. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936.) 


This Handbook is the first publication of a projected series to be issued annually 
under the auspices of the Committee on Latin American Studies formed in 1935. 
The aim of tne series is to provide an annual record of important publications in 
the various disciplines concerned with Latin American culture. Special articles, 
chiefly bibliographical in scope, are appended to the bibliographies proper which 
make up the bu: of the Handbook. The bibliographies and articles are written by 
a group of scholars. 
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Anthropologists and archaeologists will be interested particularly in pp. 5-22 of 
the present volume giving two excellent annotated bibliographies for 1935 on 
Middle America: one by Tozzer on physical anthropology, linguistics, archaeology, 
and hieroglyphic writing, the other by Redfield on ethnology. For most of the items 
listed in the bibliographies thumbnail comments, analytical and critical, are given. 
The two lists are preceded by statements reviewing current anthropological and 
archaeological trends and field work in the Middle American area. 


Joun M. Cooper 
CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


AFRICA 


Culture Areas of Nigeria. WitFr1mp D. Hamsty. (Anthropological Series, Field 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. 21, No. 3, pp. 365-502, 1935. 68 pls., map.) 


In this brief survey of Nigerian ethnology, Hambly attempts the sort of analysis 
which is much needed for all parts of Africa. Aligning his own observations with 
those of other travellers and students, he correlates the distribution of races and 
languages, distinguishes “‘Negro’’ from ‘‘Mediterranean” cultural traits, and dis- 
cusses the effects of the desert and forest borders and of the refuge areas of the 
plateau. South of 9° N. lat. he finds people of Negro race speaking Bantu and 
Semi-Bantu languages; north of this line, Hamitic and Semitic languages with 
diluted Negro types. 

To illustrate the “predominating uniformity in the pattern of forest Negro 
culture from far West Africa through Liberia, the Ivory Coast, Ashanti, Dahomey, 
Nigeria, Cameroon, the Congo basin, and into the land occupied by the Ovim- 
bundu of Angola,’”’ Hambly mentions: skillful iron-working with its attendant 
rituals; the carving of ivory, wood, and calabashes; bark cloth; raffia work; coiled 
basketry; pottery by coiling and punching; hoe cultivation by women; the lack of 
animal husbandry; fishing by means of nets, spears, poisons, conical basket traps, 
and weirs; huts with thatched roofs; craft guilds; similar musical instruments, 
songs, and dances; secret societies; a classificatory system of relationship with 
cross-cousin marriage; matrilineal descent; warfare and slavery; blood brother- 
hood rites; strong monarchies; the ancestral cult, etc., etc. For the comparative 
and historical purposes implicit in Hambly’s paper, a list of this kind means very 
little. Some of the features are almost world-wide, some are strongly conditioned 
by «vironment, while for others the regional variations indicate quite independent 
histories. 

The author designates most ‘‘non-Negro’”’ elements as ‘‘Mediterranean’’—a 
term which he uses with judicious ambiguity for Roman, Cretan, and Phoenician 
as well as Egyptian. He allows a possible Egyptian origin for the following traits 
present in Nigeria: kingship rites such as those of the Jukun, cire perdue casting, 
iron working (with a very big question mark), the harpoon of the Buduma, the 
papyrus reed canoe of Lake Chad, the vertical loom, coiled basketry, leather- 
working (again with a question mark), sandals, lamps, tattooing, kohl under the 
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eyes, henna, silver-working, a “systematic polytheism,’’ the funeral boat, terra 
cotta heads, the umbrella, and the shaduf. Meek in his Northern Tribes of Nigeria 
(Vol. 2, pp. 161 ff.) gives another list with the same implications: ‘‘Mummification 
and certain burial practices,” glass-making, the West African harp, long-horned 
cattle, rice, maize, king-killing, beliefs relating to the soul, etc., etc. Hambly offers 
no evidence, historical or otherwise, for such diffusion. Fortunately he does not 
repeat Meek’s suggestion that Egyptians came to West Africa for gold as early as 
50 B.C., or that the Egyptian ‘“‘King So of the Bible’ may have given his name to 
the early Nigerians. 

To be interesting these affinities should not be merely geographical, they should 
be placed in history. For example, when Hambly derives the umbrella from Egypt, 
does he mean Ancient Egypt? If so, he is centuries off. It came indeed from Egypt, 
but in the Middle Ages, when the sultans of Mali were emulating the pomp of the 
Mamelukes. We should make the same distinction for iron-working, lamps, rice, 
henna, kohl, and the shaduf, which were probably brought to Negro Africa across 
the desert after the fourth or fifth century, when camels came into general use in 
the Sahara. As for social and religious things, Ancient Egypt had nothing that the 
Negroes wanted. Students of Negro ethnology would do well to give far less promi- 
nence to the land of the Pharaohs. 

I fear that in final effect this paper is muddled and disappointing. Hambly gives 
the same “sense of being confused with factual material’ as do Meek and other 
writers on Nigeria, a confusion which he explicitly sets out to avoid. He provides, 
however, a harmless introduction to the area, a large bibliography, and a series of 
excellent photographs. 

WALTER CLINE 
BERLIN, GERMANY 


The Bantu Tribes of South Africa: Volume IV, Section II, Plates xli-lxxx: The 
Vachopi of Portuguese East Africa. A. M. DuGGAN-CRronin. With an Intro- 
ductory Article on the Vachopi, etc., by Henri-Philippe Junod. (20 pp., 40 pls. 
25 s. Cambridge and Kimberley: Deighton, Bell and Co., 1936.) 


This volume forms part of an attractive series on the Bantu tribes of South 
Africa the avowed purpose of which is to present a photographic record of the 
rapidly vanishing native life of the general area. The published results undoubtedly 
have their grea, st appeal for those who advocate the premise that a good illus- 
tration, a photograph or a drawing, is frequently more desirable than pages of 
explanatory text. But no series of photographs, however carefully taken and how- 
ever detailed, can completely replace an adequate descriptive ethnology. The photo- 
graphs theresore may be judged merely on their merits, as records of physical 
types and especially modes of life which will not be observable in Portuguese East 
Africa many years hence. The publishers have obviously been well aware of the 
shortcomings of a mere series of photographs, excellent as they are, and a brief 
summary of the culture of each group depicted introduces each series. 
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Henri-Philippe Junod, in this volume on the Vachopi, has supplied a succinct 
account of the main features of their culture. The fifty plates, with their explana- 
tory captions, broaden somewhat the limits of the horizon laid down by the.brief 
text. The Vachopi, Junod tells us consist of three groups, the VaLenge, the Va- 
Chopi, and the VaKhoka, numbering approximately 200,000. Their territory lies 
between the Limpopo River, Inhambane Bay, and the Indian Ocean; on its west- 
ward boundaries is the country of the VaThonga. Their distinctive Bantu dialect, 
according to Junod, stands linguistically between the Central and Southeastern 
Bantu groups. His chief interest is to record those elements of culture still extant 
which can be isolated as having been part of the Chopi pattern before their long 
period of intermarriage with invaders of their territory, especially the Venda and 
the Thonga. The material and social traits still uninfluenced are those known to be 
most characteristic of southern Africa and may be listed somewhat categorically: 
the Chopi are a bow and arrow people; they live in bee-hive shaped huts set up 
in rows enclosed in kraals; they practise filing of the teeth, tattooing, and scari- 
fication; babies are carried by straddling them on the hip or in a bark sling on the 
back; other carriage is typically on the head. The Chopi are fisherman, using hooks, 
nets, and spears; coconuts and manioc are important factors in their diet. Their 
principal manufactures are bark fiber and cloth, of which, by the way, there are 
excellent illustrations, and baskets; they are expert wood carvers and have achieved 
dexterity in the introduced art of iron working. Four different types of xylophones 
are made, so that grouping of instruments to form an orchestra is commonplace. 

As among other Southeastern Bantu peoples, descent is reckoned patrilineally 
and residence is patrilocal. Circumcision appears to be the survival of an old Chopi 
custom, with probable Asiatic origins. For boys, a rather elaborate initiation cere- 
mony is held, the main features of which are seclusion in the bush, circumcision, the 
observation of food taboos, all of which culminate in the teaching of the secrets of 
hunting and other tribal arts and crafts. 

The Vachopi are now rapidly disintegrating, physically and culturally, under 
the onslaught of Portuguese mixed-bloods and Asiatics among the VaKhoka and 
of other Bantu tribes among the VaLenge. The authors are therefore to be com- 
mended for making available those few elements of their aboriginal culture still 
recordable. 

BELLA WEITZNER 
AMERICAN Museum oF NATURAL History 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 


The Mysore Tribes and Castes, Vol. I. L. K. ANANTHAKRISHNA IvER. With intro- 
ductions by R. R. Marrett and S. S. Levi. (Mysore: Mysore University, 1935.) 


This volume although listed as Volume I is the third of a four volume work on 
the tribes and castes of Mysore representing the results of a study commenced in 
1903 and conducted originally by H. V. Nanjundayya and since 1924 by the 
author. Volumes II-IV contain the descriptive material. Volume I is intended not 
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only to serve as an introduction to the others but to acquaint the reading public 
of India with the “‘sciences of Anthropology, Ethnology, and Ethnography.” The 
various chapters inciude such subjects as Caste, Marriage and the Family, Totem- 
ism, Magic, Animism, Religion, Funeral Customs, Occupations, Village Com- 
munities, Evolution of Taste in Dress and Ornaments, Foods, Games and Dancing. 
In each chapter the author introduces the subject with a general philosophical dis- 
cussion of its ‘origin and evolution” as illustrated to his satisfaction by examples 
taken from various parts of the world, and by what he presumes to be or to have 
been the attitudes of primitive or primeval man concerning it. Hence it is no sur- 
prise to learn that the vast majority of non-Indian bibliographical sources are 
confined to Westermarck, Briffault, Frazer, and Jevons. Into such an evolutionary 
matrix the Indian appearances are cast and discussed as stages of development in 
human history. The present policy of the Indian government for aiding the tribes 
with less complex cultures is described in part and other data of sociological interest 
are presented in passing. One chapter devoted to racial studies is written by E. 
von Eickstedt who stresses “‘natural geographical environment’’ as a determinant 
in the development of races and of subsequent stocks resulting from intermar- 
riage. The book is generously illustrated, principally by photographs of individuals 
and groups, forests, scenes, and views of government dams. 


D. S. Davipson 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Hos of Seraikella, Part I. ANATHNATH CHATTERJEE AND TARAKCHANDRA Das. 
(Anthropological Papers, University of Calcutta, n.s., No. 1. Calcutta: Uni- 
versity of Calcutta Press, 1927.) 


The Bhumijas of Seraikella. TARAKCHANDRA Das. (Same series, No. 2, 1931.) 
The Wild Kharias of Dhalbhum. TARAKCHANDRA Das. (Same series, No. 3, 1931.) 


All three monographs deal with Munda speaking tribes in the Chota Nagpur 
area. Each study is the result of an excursion made to the people by members of 
the Department of Anthropology of the University of Calcutta. Although annual 
departmental field trips are highly commendable, the stay among each tribe was 
brief and the results are correspondingly slender. 

Each of the tribes has been influenced by neighboring Hindu peoples, largely 
in matters of ceremonialism and social organization. The Bhumijas have been most 
thoroughly Hinduized and are practically one of the low castes. Of the three tribes, 
the “‘Wild’”’ Kharias have been least affected by Hindu culture. However, there are 
some Kharias who come within the caste system. This is true of many aboriginal 
tribes in India. The culture of one section of the tribe is often saturated with Hindu 
rites, deities, agricultural techniques. The members of this section are usually 
tribesmen who have migrated to the plains. A second section of the tribe keeps to 
the hills; has little contact with the plains; bears slight evidence of Hindu influence. 
Often there is a third section which stands midway between the hills and plains 
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both culturally and physically. Tribal appellations in India commonly represent 
linguistic and historical, rather than social entities. 

Among the Ho, it is the Hinduized division of the tribe which is considered in- 
ferior and is treated as such by the Ho of the interior. The reverse is true among the 
Bhumija, where the more highly Hinduized section will have nothing to do with the 
others. The latter is generally the case, since the hill peop!e represent absolute 
zero in the Hindu social scale. 

The Ho erect megalithic structures as ossuaries. Animal labor may not be 
used in their construction. The building of an ossuary is a costly affair but great 
prestige accrues to the gens which sets up large structures. Hence great megaliths 
are still being built. 

Although the three tribes together number over half a million, they constitute 
but a small fraction of the total aboriginal population of India. The 1931 census 
classified some twenty-five million people as primitives. For this vast number there 
is only a handful of competent ethnological treatises. If there is anywhere a happy 
hunting ground for anthropologists, it is India. 

Davip G. MANDELBAUM 
TRAVANCORE, SOUTH INDIA 


A Study of Ancient Ships in Japan, Vol. 2. Part 1: Floats. SHinjt NISHIMURA. 
(ix, 162 pp., 14 pls., 33 figs, map. Tokyo: Society of Naval Architects, 1936.) 


This volume discusses calabash, deerskin, and clay floats in early Japan. The 
description of calabash boats seems to have been published separately and was 
reviewed by Dr D. S. Davidson in the AmericAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (Vol. 37, 
p. 352, 1935). In the two additional sections on inflated skins and pottery floats, 
Professor Nishimura pursues his double technique of study. On the one hand he 
employs minute textual criticism to establish the early existence of such craft in 
the Far East. On the other hand he jots down random occurrences of similar vessels 
through the whole gamut of time and space. There is a strangely irreconcilable 
mixture of the most rigorous historical research and of pan-diffusionistic conclusions 
which are reminiscent of Elliot Smith, to whom the author makes acknowledge- 
ment in the introduction. If there is any value in the publication, it lies in the 
establishment of early Japanese, Korean, and Chinese evidence for the three types 
of floats discussed. This value is, however, mitigated by the absence of any dating 
for the author’s literary sources. 


Cora Du Bots 
New York City 


Die Verbreitung der Hausformen in Ozeanien. HERBERT TISCHNER. (Studien zur 
Vélkerkunde, Vol. 7. 252 pp., illus., 9 maps. Leipzig: Verlag der Werkgemein- 
schaft, 1934.) 


This careful, sound analysis of the distribution of house forms in Oceania may 
be welcomed as a timely and valuable addition to the few synthetic studies of the 
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area. With other recent distribution studies it shows that sufficient data on Oceania 
have accumulated so that such analyses may be undertaken with increasingly 
valuable results. In fact, as Dr Tischner points out (p. 232), the correlation of a 
large number of such detailed studies of Oceania, and also of Indonesia, in spite of 
their limitations, is a necessary step toward the understanding of Oceanian culture. 

The author is aware of the difficulties involved in the study of the geographic 
distribution of culture elements. He believes the greatest of these is that they pre- 
sent a flat, spacial picture, lacking time depth (p. 232). The three Baukreise, de- 
fined by Frobenius,' he rejects chiefly because house types have been classified and 
their original type forms and development postulated mainly according to outer 
form without sufficient knowledge of their structure (pp. 1-2). Dr Tischner avoids 
this difficulty. He carefully weighs and compares the sources and sincerely at- 
tempts to understand and preserve their content. He classifies and describes house 
forms according to (1) Standort (i.e., tree houses, pile houses, houses on mounds, 
houses on the ground, caves, stone houses, earth holes) and (2) Gliederung der Hauser 
nach Grundriss und Aufriss (i.c., wind shelters, round and oval houses, polyangular 
and rectangular houses, houses with additional extensions). Some information con- 
cerning the cultural and natural setting of house types is also recorded. Their 
functions and a list of native house names are treated in separate chapters. Hence, 
quite apart from the author’s interpretations, the monograph is a reliable, de- 
scriptive source book. It is supplemented by detailed distribution maps and a use- 
ful bibliography. Unfortunately there is no index. 

Dr Tischner is extremely cautious and avoids interpretations and conclusions 
based on insufficient evidence. He does, however, point out that the rectangular 
gable house with straight ridge pole may, from its wide use in Oceania, be considered 
the common “‘austronesian”’ building form. The meaning of ‘‘austronesian”’ is not 
explained. The Pultdachhaus of the Marquesas and the Tonnendachhaus appear 
from their distribution and structure to be closely related to the rectangular gable 
house (p. 229). Separate men’s houses (as distinguished from women’s or family 
dwellings), assembly and guest houses are universally distributed and may also 
be equated with the “austronesian” pattern (p. 230). He finds, furthermore, that 
the clearest distribution relations appear in the linguistic data, which fall into 
two groups designated by the ur-austronesian words yuma and balaj. The yuma 
house is distributed continuously in Melanesia and Micronesia and is absent in 
Polynesia, while the balaj house is found only on the western margin of Micro- 
nesia, the adjoining eastern margin of Melanesia, and in Polynesia (map 9). 

Because of the high quality of Dr Tischner’s work, one wishes that he had made 
a more systematic investigation of the function of each house type in its cultural 
and natural environment. Such an investigation is essential to the understanding 
of the problem and it would add a good deal to the value of the work. 

Concerning house types in New Caledonia, it may be noted that Leenhardt’s 
equation of house mounds with round houses does not, as Dr Tischner believes 


1 Ozeanische Bautypen (Berlin, 1899). 
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(p. 228), exclude a sociological interpretation. In fact, according to Sarasin,’ the 
larger and higher the house, tie more powerful the inhabitants. 

Regarding the problem of house types in the Marianas Islands, the author has 
not mentioned the regular extended burials, accompanied by artifacts, found be- 
tween the rows of stone pillars. It is not impossible that the double rows of capped 
pillars were burial monuments rather than house foundations or both. There is 
some archaec'ogical evidence pointing toward their having served as house pillars 
(as Dr Tischner concludes, page 46), especially the fact that they are set deep 
in the ground and reinforced with stone foundation props, that caps are fitted 
to the pillars, and large numbers of artifacts are found on the surface of the ground 
under and around them.’ Furthermore, it may be definitely concluded that Chris- 
tian’s statement (quoted on p. 45), concerning the use of mortar in the Marianas, is 
incorrect since no evidence of the use of mortar by the Chamorros has been found. 

LAuRA THOMPSON TUETING 
BERLIN, GERMANY 
GENERAL 


Epitomé de Culturologia. J. ImpELLoN1I. (Humanoir, Series A, Vol. 1. 320 pp., 61 
figs. Buenos Aires; José Anesi, 1936.) 


This is the first volume of an ambitious series, edited by Dr Imbelloni, which 
will eventually comprise thirty works encompassing all fields of anthropology 
with special reference to the American Indian and particularly to South America 
and Argentina. Since, as planned, the series will descend from the most general to 
the most particular, this Epitomé (confined to social anthropology) is on the 
highest theoretical level, treating the philosophy of history, the nature of culture 
(and its relations to race, geography, and history) and the meaning of civilization. 

The point of view of the author (and one is led to believe that he shares it with 
his colleagues) is made perfectly explicit. Imbelloni is an enthusiastic and un- 
questioning adherent of the German Kulturhistorische school. The neologism cul- 
turologia is defined as the exact Spanish equivalent of kulturhistorische methode, and 
the author pays his full debt to Graebner, Schmidt, Koppers, Foy, ef al. In his dis- 
cussion of anthropological method, the author recognizes but two general points 
of view: that of the Classical Evolutionists and that of the Graebnerites. When he 
shows why the evolutionary position is untenable, he is left with only culturologia, 
and of it he says 
We shall see that this method has been triumphant on all fronts, so that in all the world today 
there is hardly a student disposed to deny its fundamental criticism and its theoretical efficacy 
(p. 39). 

Particular historical reconstructions may be open to criticism, Dr Imbelloni claims, 
but there are none to gainsay the validity of the theory or the method, although 


2 Ethnologie der Neu-Caledonier und Loyalty-Insulaner (Miinchen, 1929), pp. 130-31. 
% L. Thompson, Archaeology of the Marianas Islands (Bulletin, Bishop Museum, No. 100, 
1932). 
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some North American anthropologists, by confusing applications of the method 
with the method itself, are inclined to think that they disagree. 

The volume is therefore devoted, in large part, to an exposition of the Methode, 
and it appears to be excellently and coherently done, with concrete and original 
examples, including proofs of diffusion from Polynesia to America. This reviewer, 
unfortunately impatient with the Methode, is neither disposed to nor capable of 
criticizing Imbelloni’s exposition and application of it. 

A thought comes to the reviewer that perhaps will come to many another North 
American. Why is it that, apparently, South American anthropology should fol- 
low a school whose method, in large part, we have proved to our satisfaction is 
unprofitable? Imbelloni has obviously read English, American, and French scholars 
as well as German, and yet apparently with little hesitation has discarded other 
points of view in favor of the kulturhistorische methode. Is it that Graebner’s scien- 
tific theories are actually more satisfying than those of, say, Boas (justly or un- 
justly), or is it simply because personal and academic connections of the Argen- 
tine are closer with Germany than with England, France, or the United States? 
If it is only the latter, cannot the situation be to some extent remedied? For from 
our point of ‘view anthropological resources on a continent almost virgin may 
otherwise be wasted for decades to come. ‘Intervention,’ academic no less than 
political, is not in fashion; yet a more direct exchange of ideas than that to which 
we have been accustomed might serve a most useful purpose. 

Sot TAx 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 


The Dream in Primitive Cultures. J. STEwARD LINCOLN. (xiii, 359 pp., plate. 18s. 
London: Cresset Press, 1935.) 


The reviewer is in the position of knowing a good deal more about psychoanaly- 
sis and a good deal less about ethnology than is required to appreciate this book; 
with most readers, presumably, the case will be reversed. Mr Lincoln follows the 
path worn hard by traditional Freudian raiders in the ethnological field; he as- 
sumes the usefulness of the Freudian concept system and then finds confirmations 
in ethnological literature, especially that of continental United States. Since few 
ethnologists have the skill to affirm or deny the Freudian postulates, the work is 
bound to be more or less meaningless to them; beyond that it way be harmful by 
further increasing the distance between the hard-bitten objector and the fertile 
mind of Freud. 

After a spotty canvas of isolated examples to demonstrate the universality 
the Oedipus or nuclear family complex the author discusses dreams; sample dreams 
from various cultures are said to give evidence of the existence of this complex. 
Some proof is advanced for the hypothesis that dreams play a creative role in the 
formation of culture patterns and institutions. Mr Lincoln makes a contribution 
to the theory of distribution of culture patterns; he asserts that the assimilation of 
patterns from other folk is frequently due to the recurring need for new solutions 
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to the ambivalence dilemma arising out of the Oedipus situation. The author makes 
excellent use of the distinction between ‘“‘culture pattern” or induced dreams and 
“individual dreams.” Culture pattern dreams are indicated as an aspect of collective 
life since they tend to disappear when the unity of a society is broken down. There 
ought to be, but is not, a discussion of what are the psychic mechanisms by which 
a stereotyped dream may be induced in an individual; here is a place for the creative 
use of Freudian perception in ethnological field work. Mr Lincoln is aware of the 
caution which must be used in interpreting dreams without abundant associations 
from the dreamer and knowledge of his actual life situation; in spite of stating the 
caution he does not follow it and often permits himself to make interpretations on 
the basis of a scanty knowledge of the bare contours of the society. The lack of 
the dream context cannot be compensated for by any amount of personal conviction 
or theoretical ingenuity. 

It is a general defect of the book that the Freudian formuiations, such as the 
Oedipus complex, are not reduced to their impulse components on the one hand, 
and cultural prohibitions and restrictions on the other. When tiis is done the whole 
issue can be made more clear and intelligible from the standpoint of the student 
of other societies. 

If this review seems somewhat severe, let the reader reflect on how refreshing 
it would be to have an analyst take the trouble to do a tight little piece of field 
work which was really unexceptionable from the technical standpoint and which 
actually used the analytical technique—however modified—instead of drubbing 
the existing materials with the shillalah of analytic concepts. If analytic perception 
were used in a modest and realistic field research, its resu!ts would undoubtedly be 
much better received by social scientists, An analytically sophisticated life history 
of a primitive, for example, would be a real contribution and would make all cross- 
cultural comparisons more vital. This book is frustrating mainly because it so 
lamentably fails to provide a growing point for the actual use of analytical skills 

vithin the field of ethnology; it is, of course, much less objectionable than other 
works of its kind, since the author has some sophistication as an ethnologist. 
Joun DOLLARD 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
PUBLICATIONS NEEDS AND OBJECTIVES 


Incidental to a recent review in this journal of Dr Lowie’s book on the Crow 
Indians, Dr Wissler makes several statements which are likely to be construed as 
conviction that most ethnographic material might as well remain unissued. ‘All 
the important results of field work can be published privately” [viz., commer- 
cially]. “Perhaps the ideal of the future will be to publish brief summaries followed 
eventually by a [commercial] book. If, then, all field notes were typed and a few 
sets made available for circulation when needed, the costly memoir might be 
omitted.”’ 

This is startling doctrine. The implication seems to be that what is “important” 
will sell; and therefore that what will not sell a thousand copies is unimportant. 
Is scientific significance really to be measured by quantitative appeal? If so, are 
we ready to proceed to advertising, sales organization, and propaganda? I doubt if 
Dr Wissler intends this. He has not defined importance. He can hardly mean that 
an ethnographic book which will sell to laymen is more important scientifically 
than one which will not. In that case a book that sold 20,000 copies would be more 
important than one that sold 1000; and it is plain where the race would end— 
especially with the lure of money at the goal. Perhaps he believes that an ethno- 
graphic work which makes an appeal on sight to psychologists is more important 
than one that appeals to anthropologists only. This proposition might be arguable; 
but it is a defeatist attitude for anthropology. Has Dr Wissler really wearied of 
his life work—has budgetary pressure possibly discouraged him—or, sensing cer- 
tain very real deficiencies and wastes in our present habits, has he said in a thought- 
less moment more than he intended? 

The “deposit in two or three central libraries of typed copies” of notes may 
carry appeal to the Finance Committee of a harassed Board of Trustees. But 
every scientist and scholar knows that it will reduce the effective operation of 
science and the progress of scientific knowledge to a fraction. This need not be 
argued. One has only to think of ten concrete cases, to realize that in six, scientific 
work would be impeded, and in three, blocked. Because a typewriter can run three 
carbon copies, we are not really going to go back to pre-Gutenberg days in science, 
and leave the printing press to serve propagandists, politicians, writers of best 
sellers, and others with an interest. 

There is a clause, now three hundred years old, in the unwritten constitution 
of science, that the results of scientific work do not exist in the body of science until 
they are published, and publication has meant adequate, freely accessible distri- 
bution in print. Is the suggestion that this clause be amended for the whole of 
science, or that our own branch is so feeble that it should be exempted from the 
clause? 

The justifiable basis for Dr Wissler’s over-pessimistic renunciation is that the 
vast majority of our ethnographic and archaeological descriptions are over-lengthily 
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written and perhaps over-expensively printed; and descriptive material—new 
facts—constitute and probably will long continue to constitute the bulk of what 
anthropologists have to offer. Such facts are the basis on which better understand- 
ing rests. Where we possess defined technical terms, or well understood semi- 
technical ones, like multiple-rod coiling, paddle-and-anvil smoothing, figure-4 trig- 
ger, atlatl, tangential feathering, cross-cousin, soul-loss, there is nothing at all 
gained for science, and time and clarity as well as costs are lost, by using a layman’s 
description. ‘“Tertiary arrow-release’’ is perfectly definite, and allows superstruc- 
tural variants of the technique, when they occur, to be set into specific relief. An 
attempted description every so often remains incomplete or ambiguous enough to 
mystify or irritate the user of the account. A listing, with or without summarizing 
tabulation, of the contents of a series of graves is far more readily analyzable by 
the next archaeologist, than a separate description of each grave for content, or- 
ientation, depth, soil, etc. There was a time when any excavation of prehistoric 
implements was an event, and the recognition of cross-cousin marriage or disease- 
object sucking constituted an exciting discovery. Such matters have long since 
become expectable routine of field investigation, and to treat them otherwise than 
to indicate their presence or absence, special variants of detail, and their functional 
relations, is worse than useless. In an account of kinship, “‘m br d d,”’ as compared 
with “mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter’’ or ‘‘first cross cousin once removed 
on the mother’s side,” is not only eighty or ninety per cent cheaper to print, but 
far more readily and precisely grasped by the anthropologist concerned with kin- 
ship—and all others will avoid the passage anyway as if it were poison. 

As we gradually learned that over-generalization of new primary data often led 
to error and always prevented re-analysis and check by later workers, we began to 
make a fetish of giving all data in extenso, irrespective. We no longer allow inform- 
ants to generalize for us, but control their theory that they do not marry relatives, 
or that they do marry grand-daughters, by collecting case-histories or genealogies. 
But the fact that an ethnographer has collected twenty elaborate genealogies is no 
valid reason for spending several hundred dollars on engraving or setting by hand 
large folding sheets that have to be tipped in—dollars that would finance more in- 
vestigation or print other data which remain unpublished. If the reporter will tell 
us that his genealogies contain 217 marriages of men of which 76 are with cross- 
cousins, 40 with f s’s d and 36 with m br d, we have the essential facts on that point, 
and no intelligent fellow-ethnologist would waste his time making the recount 
in the family trees. Why then print the genealogies, or more than perhaps one as a 
sample? Many of us, including myself, have in the past been guilty of just such 
waste—and there is corresponding waste in archaeological reports. But essentially 
it is pedantry: either we love our data too much to let go of any of them even when 
they no longer contribute to the interpretation of a problem; or we are unsure of 
ourselves and wish to prove that we have at all costs used the most modern and 
approved techniques. 

Similarly with conflicting testimony of informants. Sometimes this needs to be 
given verbatim; but hardly ever with the habitual bald repetitions and irrelevant 
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details of the native. Mainly what we want to know is how much testimony the 
ethnographer had, the degree of its variation, and his best judgment as to the prob- 
able truth underlying the conflicting testimony. If he consistently takes refuge 
behind the sanctity of what Lena Antonio and Happycamp Jack said and refuses 
to draw the judgment which he should be able to render better than anyone else, 
he brands himself as being a phonograph rather than a thinking machine, and his 
claims for publication funds deserve only secondary consideration. Ditto for the 
archaeologist who sees virtue chiefly in imitating a camera. 

As a result of both writing and editing extensively for many years, I have be- 
come convinced that the gross of our descriptive publication in ethnography, and 
probably archaeology also, could on the average be reduced twenty to thirty per 
cent in bulk and cost by rearrangement and rewriting, without loss and probably 
with gain in scientific effectiveness. With use of the “‘telegraphic’”’ or ‘telescoped 
style,” it can be cut down another ten to forty per cent, according to how compact 
the author’s presentation is before such condensation. This style offends some; but 
we ought hardly balk at what systematic and descriptive biologists have done for 
a century. Only, to make the telegraphic style effective instead of a mere minor 
nuisance, one must do more than write customary prolix English and then strike 
out the articles and copulas. One must think in the condensed style; and this means 
that authors cooperate. Finally, another economy, as high as perhaps forty per cent 
in favorable cases, can be effected by the use of offset printing or other manufactur- 
ing devices. All in all, it seems reasonable to say that half of the cost of what now 
goes into printing the descriptive portions of our ethnographic and archaeologic 
product could be saved; or, that our present institutional budgets for printing 
suffice to print twice as much material as they issue. 

Why then do we go on with masses of good material that never see the light, 
or of which only selections are published, and with delays and vexations in what is 
issued? There are three chief reasons. Two are due to authors and editors, one to 
institutions. 

First of all, the ethnographic field investigation or archaeologic exploration is 
still, to many of us, too much of an adventure. We identify ourselves with a culture 
because we have dealt with it; we fall in love with our material; we try to preserve 
for perpetual record every scrap of it, irrespective of whether the material bears 
on a problem or fills out a picture or not. 

Next, we forget that though our data may lead to insights of general importance, 
the data themselves are highly technical, that they mostly can be transmuted into 
interpretation only by technicians, that they are record material and not reading 
matter. The average descriptive ethnological monograph is perhaps actually read, 
on its appearance, by a dozen persons. Several dozen probably glance it through, 
enough to appraise its content and quality, then restore it to the shelf with a mental 
note that when they want such and such information they can find it there. In the 
end, the monograph is consulted and used probably by hundreds of workers dealing 
with hundreds of different problems; but—and this is crucial so far as publication 
costs are concerned—it is reference material which is not read as a book is read. 
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Yet as authors we persist in writing our descriptive material very much as if we 
were writing books for the public. We are no more doing so than is the biologist 
describing new species; and it is time to recognize the fact. 

The third factor is the attitude of many institutions, who still prefer publica- 
tions which look like books and have a visible prestige value irrespective of intrinsic 
scientific value. This attitude will presumably not be overcome as long as it is 
shared by the anthropologists who advise the budget-making bodies of institutions. 

Our task as anthropologists has two extreme aspects. At the foundation is the 
gathering of new knowledge, critically and soundly obtained, which means in gen- 
eral that it must be gathered by trained men. At the top is the valid interpretation 
of the totality of this knowledge in terms significant to other scientific specialists 
and to intelligent non-scientists. There are no publication difficulties about these 
interpretative fruits, at least not in countries which still preserve essential freedom. 
But, without the humble roots of data, there will be no fruits. 

Dr Wissler says of a chapter: ‘It reaches for the emotions, is highly selective, 
is weak as an informing document, but achieves its objective; it grips the reader.”’ 
There is no quarrel with this objective. But one must protest absolutely the seeming 
implication that this is the end of science, and that the rest of it can be summarily 
dispensed with. That an anthropologist can write a salable book is nothing against 
his anthropological competence or integrity. But we are hardly yet ready to judge 
his anthropological ability and value solely by the public salability of his product. 
That would make Growing Up in New Guinea a more significant contribution to 
science than the aggregate output of Franz Boas. It would mean that nearly the 
whole California series might better have remained unpublished, as long as a carbon 
copy were sent to the Smithsonian and the British Museum, because Stephen 
Powers, an able journalist, in 1877 had published his Tribes of California, which is 
highly selective and unequal in its interpretations, which reaches for the reader’s 
emotions and grips them, and is weak as an informing document. Perhaps my 
Handbook on California would be permitted to survive as a rump stripped of its 
small-type matter and factual content. 

The elemental virtue in science and scholarship is respect for fact. This means 
that fact is not only gathered and organized but presented accessibly to other 
scientists and scholars. Without this soil and root-stock, the growth that Dr Wissler 
hopes for would soon turn into rank weeds. I believe that he accepts these proposi- 
tions—because he is an eminent scientist himself. Recognizing real abuses, and 
seeing more clearly than the mass of his colleagues the need of broad perspectives, 
he has however overshot the mark in seeming to suggest a reform that would be 
fatal. There is nothing illegitimate in mutually profitable alliances between authors 
and publishers. It is to be sincerely hoped we shall see more of them—but to the 
advantage of science, not at the cost of pulling out its foundations. On the other 
side it is the business of anthropologists to realize that because it happens that they 
can present most of their new basic facts in simple English, and deserve to have 
them published, they are not therefore ipso facto writing books or literature in 
presenting these facts, and consequently have no valid claims on the privileges of 
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dilution, graces of style, format of a particular type—least of all as long as these 
privileges are paid for out of other people’s money. The sane and enlightened course 
lies between the bad habits of presentation which persist into modern anthropology 
from the days of its immaturity as a science, and the repudiation of sound anthro- 
pology which Dr Wissler’s suggestions imply. Perhaps he was only sending up a 
trial balloon. 
A. L. KRoEBER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


A REPLY TO A REVIEW OF “SEX AND TEMPERAMENT IN 
THREE PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES” 
To the Editor: 

Dr Thurnwald’s meticulous review of Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive 
Societies! raises several problems which seem sufficiently important to deserve as 
careful a reply. He first summarizes my aim as being ‘‘to demonstrate whether and 
to what degree temperamental differences between the sexes are innate, biologically 
determined, or to what extent culturally conditioned.”’ In this statement Dr Thurn- 
wald has used the word temperament in a different way from that which I intended. 
My stated purpose (p. xvi) was to make “‘a study of how three primitive societies 
have grouped tieir social attitudes towards temperament about the very obvious 
facts of sex difference.” I use the word temperament in the accepted technical sense” 
for those aspects of the personality which are physiologically ‘“‘given,”’ as opposed 
to character, the latter being that part of individual personality which is the result 
of the interaction between native equipment—or temperament—and cultural con- 
ditioning; by personality, I mean the sum total of temperament, character, and idio- 
syncratic traits which are characteristic of the whole individual. By social personality 
I mean the approved type of personality for individuals of a given community, 
whether or not further specified in respect to age, sex, status, etc. So we can speak 
of the social personality of a Samoan, or in greater detail, of the specific social 
personality of a Samoan woman of rank. So used the term refers, not to the person- 
ality of any given Samoan woman, nor to the average personality of all Samoan 
women, but to the approved personality for Samoan women, to which each Samoan 
girl child is expected to approximate as closely as possible. The individuals who, in 
spite of educational pressure, fail signally in exhibiting the approved personality 
decreed for them by their community, are deviants. Under conditions of cultural 
break-down practically every individual of a given age and sex may become, in his 
own mind, and in the opinion of the community, a deviant.’ 

I further stated my original problem as “‘a study of the conditioning of the social 
personalities of the two sexes, in the hope that such an investigation would throw 


1 American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, pp. 663-67, 1936. 

2 Cf. Robert S. Woodworth, Psychology (3rd ed., 1934), pp. 108-109; William McDougall, 
Outline of Psychology (1926), pp. 354-59. 

® Cf. Margaret Mead, The Changing Culture of an Indian Tribe (1932), p. 193. 
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light upon sex differences’’ (p. xxii). But nowhere do I suggest that I have found 
any material which disproves the existence of sex differences. I stated on p. xvi, 
“This study is not concerned with whether there are or are not actual and universal 
differences between the sexes, either quantitative or qualitative.’’ The conclusions 
which I drew from the material which I gathered were: 

If those temperamental attitudes which we have traditionally regarded as feminine—such as 
passivity, responsiveness and a willingness to cherish children—can so easily be set up as the 
masculine pattern in one tribe, and in another be outlawed for the majority of women as well 
as for the majority of men, we no longer have any basis for regarding such aspects of behavior 
as sex-linked. 

I go on to suggest that certain types of behavior which have been traditionally 
regarded as sex linked are not sex linked, but are temperamental—.e., physiologi- 
cally given—potentialities of some of the members of each sex. Whether or not 
these temperamental traits are equally distributed among both sexes remains for 
further investigation, as does the whole problem of sex differences, whether those 
differences be regarded as innate or as functions of the character formation o° 
individuals with different biological equipment. 

In Dr Thurnwald’s examination of my description of the approved personality 
for Arapesh men and women, a great deal of his argument is based upon the mis- 
understanding referred to above, i.e., the use of the word temperament, and the 
differences between the actual personality of identified individuals and the ideal 
of social personality held up to each succeeding generation. The ‘‘day dream of 
innocence”’ is an Arapesh day dream, which, I point out a great many times, and 
as part of my argument, they fail to attain, and fail to attain for both men and 
women. The fact that so many of the Arapesh fail to develop the type of mild 
maternal personality which the Arapesh culture approves, may be evidence for the 
assumption that the /emperament which they postulate is of proportionately in- 
frequent occurrence. Alternatively we may find that differences in the proportion 
of deviants are a function of the congruity between the cultural ideal, the social 
structure, the system of education, etc. It is quite probable that discrepancies 
within the culture may be even more conducive to the formation of deviant charac- 
ters than the discrepancy between the social ideal and the proportion of individuals 
whose temperamental potentialities deviate most radically from the social ideal.‘ 

Dr Thurnwald mentions that I do not state the percentage of aberrant persons 
among the Arapesh, but I stated specifically that they were the unusual cases and 
on p. 122 dealt specifically with the problem of recording the even and uneventful 
tenor of the average Arapesh life so as to indicate how unusual these more dramatic 
cases of maladjustment were. Statistics in a population of about 400 persons of the 
proportions in which a group of individuals of different ages and both sexes occur 
are obviously quite meaningless. Researches which depend upon statistical valida- 
tion cannot be carried out among primitive peoples under the existing conditions of 

‘Cf. Margaret Mead (ed.), Competition and Cooperation in Primitive Societies (1937), 
“Interpretative Statement.” 
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field work. Such field work does give qualitative results and suggest hypotheses 
which can be tested quantitatively in civilized communities.® 

Dr Thurnwald also mentions that I record a great number of differences be- 
tween the institutionalized socio-economic roles of Arapesh men and women. The 
reviewer quotes for instance as a “temperamental difference’’ the fact that boys 
are allowed to have temper tantrums later in their lives than are girls, that girls 
are absorbed earlier into the domestic economy, and that the two sexes are trained 
to have different attitudes towards the supernatural. Here I need only refer again 
to the sense in which I use the Word temperament, and to acknowledge that it is 
quite evident from the confusion shown that I should have defined my terms more 
rigorously. The reviewer also raises the question: ‘“‘Should polygny not imply poly- 
andry with the other sex, if cultural and social distinctions between the sexes be 
denied?” In the first place, I nowhere say that cultural and social distinctions be- 
tween the sexes are denied, but rather discuss these differences explicitly and in 
detail, and in the second place, Dr Thurnwald has neglected to consider one point 
which I extensively documented, that the authority of the husband and his ability 
to control even one wife depends upon a discrepancy in age between husband and 
wife (p. 81). The failure of marriages which lack this discrepancy in age and lack 
the long period of fostering care which emphasizes it, is more vivid evidence for the 
lack of differentiation between the approved social personalities of the two spouses. 
than is the absence of a highly complicated form of social organization, such as 
polyandry, evidence against it. 

Dr Thurnwald has attempted to characterize the Arapesh as “introvert.’’ It 
is hard to identify as introvert a people who are “more enthusiastic about the 
achievements of others and less inclined to initiate artistic and skilled occupations” 
(p. 145). As throughout his discussion, Dr Thurnwald interprets as the rule the 
cases which I cite as exceptions. So “the man interested in knowledge’ whom Dr 
Thurnwald quotes to prove that the Arapesh are introvert, is described in the 
following sentence (p. 145): 

There are certain types of individuals—the violent, the jealous, the ambitious, the possessive, 
the man who is interested in experience or knowledge or art for its own sake—for whom they 
have definitely no place. 

The reviewer does equal violence to my meaning in other partial quotations. He 
quotes a series of recorded acts of unpatterned violence and temper as evidence 
against my opinion, which he quotes as being that “the violent person among the 
Arapesh cannot find . . . any expression of the internal drives.’’ Dr Thurnwald has 
omitted under cover of dots these phrases: ‘‘either in the literature, or in the art, 
or in the ceremonial or in the history of his people’’ (p. 314). 

In conclusion Dr Thurnwald discusses a number of “‘slips” in such a way as to 
bring my ethnological and linguistic accuracy rather seriously in question. It is 
surprising to find in a scientific review the sentences: ‘‘A number of slips occur in 


5 Cf. Mead, The Changing Culture of an Indian Tribe, ‘‘Introduction;’’ Growing Up in New 
Guinea (1930), Appendix, I: ““The Ethnological Approach to Social Psychology.” 
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the book. The Mundugumor are described as ‘cannibals and headhunters’ (pp. 167, 
199, 211). Ordinarily the one excludes the other” (italics mine). Even the reviewer 
appears to have been uneasy about the old ethnological assumption which he uses 
as a major premise to prove a supposed inaccuracy. The Mundugumor were can- 
nibals, i.e., they ate the entire body of their war captives with enjoyment and gusto 
and not for ritualistic reasons, and headhunters, i.e., they took the heads of their 
captives, ornamented them with clay and shells and preserved them as valuable 
trophies which were bequeathed from mother’s brother to sister’s son, as part of 
the elaborate reciprocities between the descendants of brother and sister. Dr 
Thurnwald then goes on to tax me with having ignorantly used the Pidgin English 
word tamberan under the mistaken assumption that it was an Arapesh word. On 
the page to which he refers (p. 63), I give not only the singular, wareh, of the Ara- 
pesh word for tamberan, but also the plural, warehas, and give considerable detail 
as to the position of the word in the complicated Arapesh noun class system. I have 
used tamberan as a technical term, as shaman, berdache, etc., are used as technical 
terms. It does not seem unreasonable that a reviewer who criticizes a technical 
usage for a local area which is also his own, might have been expected to be familiar 
with my two previous discussions of (1) the fact that tamberan was a Pidgin English 
term with widespread use, (2) that I proposed to use it in carefully defined ways, 
and (3) that I was excluding it as applied to a ghost.* Under these circumstances, 
the sentence: “It is, however, not Arapesh but common Pidgin English, and was 
probably used by Dr Mead’s boy,” is as unwarranted as is Dr Thurnwald’s as- 
sumption that when (p. 63) I was talking about the tamberan, which was defined 
on the same page as “the supernatural patron of the grown men of the tribe,’’ I 
was referring to a ‘‘ghost.’’ It happens that in the Sepik-Aitape District from which 
my “boy” came, the ordinary Pidgin English for a ghost is not tamberan at all 
but “devil belong man he die.” 
MARGARET MEAD 
BAJEONG GEDE 
BALI, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


NAMING PRACTISES IN ARIZONA 


Certain parallels in naming practises between the Yuman tribes of southern 
Arizona and the Hopi of northern Arizona should be kept in mind in current 
reconstructions of Arizona history. 

Matrilineally descended Hopi infants are named by their father’s sister, the 
name being associated in some way with the women’s clan. (Each clan has a stock 
of personal names relating to the associations, sometimes misleadingly called 
totems, of the clan.) There is a trace of this clan practise at Acoma (White), but 
in no other pueblo. (Tanoan and Tewan like Hopi personal names are translatable 
but are without group associations; Zufii and Keresan names are without group, 


6 Cf. Margaret Mead, The Marsalai Cult among the Arapesh (Oceania, Vol. 4, 1933), p. 
49; Tamberans and Tumbuans in New Guinea (Natural History, Vol. 34, 1934), p. 235 
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i.e., clan associations and as a rule are untranslatable.) Compare Maricopa prac- 
tise. Maricopa women (and some men) have names which refer to the character- 
istics of their clan totems; Maricopa clans are patrilineal (Spier). Actually, there- 
fore, although not theoretically, Maricopa and Hopi get their personal names in 
identical ways; totemic or totemlike names from the father’s clan. 

After marriage Maricopa were called not by their personal name but by their 
clan name. Hopi married women may not be called by their personal name, and a 
woman leaving the maternal house may take for herself and her descendants 
another of the lineage names of the clan (rare practise). In general Hopi are fre- 
quently referred to by clan or lineage name with a term (wungwa) appended which 
indicates that an individual, not a group, is meant, and in English a person will 
be referred to as Bear man, Badger man, etc. There is a trace of this practise at 
Laguna, but in no other pueblo as far as recorded. 

For Hopi as for Yumans “the number of totems assignable to any clan is 
indefinitely large’ (Spier). This prepossession appears to account for the plural 
naming of several Hopi clans quite apart from the above mentioned practise of 
renaming a split-off lineage. 

The singular Hopi naming practises I have mentioned have puzzled Pueblo 
students for a long time, so parallels from a region not beyond the possibility of 
cultural influences may be welcome, if only to be held in suspense until larger com- 
plexes are determined. Giving “totemic’’ names from the father’s clan and calling 
women (or men) by the clan name are widespread practises, which in one form and 
another are found from the Miwok to the Pima (Spier). 


CLEws PARSONS 
Harrison, NEw YorK 


AN OBSERVATION ON HOPI CHILD BURIAL 


In Hopi and Navajo Child Burials' there is a statement, as follows: “If the 
burial was in a crevice the stick projected from the earthfilled crack.’’ This state- 
ment is made in reference to child burial among the Hopi, and specifically at 
Mishongnovi. This would lead to the assumption that it was the practise when 
burying a child in a crevice to fill in such a crevice with earth, just as would be 
done in filling in a grave. 

In speaking of “Hopi Death Customs” the Beagleholes? mention this custom of 
burial in a rock fissure only in connection with ‘‘a premature, still-born, or unnamed 
infant.’’ This statement would lead to the assumption that a child of any age at 
all was not buried in a rock fissure but in the regular children’s cemetery. Further 
there is here no reference to filling in the fissure. 

The information upon which both these papers was based was presumably 
obtained very recently, and may be entirely correct for the present. 


1 D. Senter and F. Hawley, American Anthropologist, Vol. 39, pp. 131-34, 1937. 


2 E. and P. Beaglehole, Hopi of the Second Mesa (Memoirs, American Anthropological 
Association, No. 44, 1935), pp. 11-14. 
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The following incident which occurred in 1911 may, however, be of some interest. 

In that year I spent over six months in the Hopi country, residing at Mish- 
ongnovi, and visiting all the other Hopi villages at intervals. I was collecting 
material and information for the Milwaukee Public Museum. 

Like the above-mentioned authors, I also found information concerning death 
and mortuary customs the hardest to obtain. I had to depend almost solely upon 
observation for data. 

However, when the school vacation arrived several children who had been 
away to school, returned and with them came a combination of measles and 
dysentery. The results were disastrous, especially among the younger children. A 
considerable number of adults also succumbed. 

The reticence of the Hopi to discuss any phase of death, combined with their 
custom of so speedily disposing of the body, made observation very difficult in- 
deed, but I did gather that it was the usual custom at that time to drop the bodies 
of younger children into certain special crevices along the edge of the mesa. Adults 
were buried in cemeteries, but so far as I could gather the infants were bundled 
and simply dropped into these special crevices, and this applied to children up to 
the age of several years. Try as I would, however, I was never able to be present 
at such an interment. 

One day, some time later—it was after the epidemic had passed and toward the 
latter part of the summer—my interpreter, Luke Kwanieusiwa, and I were riding 
our horses over to Oraibi to attend a Tasaf Katcina and we made a detour to look 
over some reservoirs hewn into the top of the mesa, perhaps three-quarters of a 
mile west of Mishongnovi. At the time I had no opportunity to measure or closely 
observe these reservoirs or their drainage areas, so, a few days later I set out, alone 
and on foot, to return to them for a little closer observation. 

i followed along the edge of the mesa, and at a point perhaps a quarter of a 
mile from the village my nostrils were assailed by that peculiar effluvium which is 
unmistakable and I soon came upon a crevice at the very edge of the mesa in which 
were a number, as I recall it now, not less than a couple of dozen, of these small 
burial bundles. The crevice was perhaps two feet wide and the topmost of the 
bundles was about fifteen feet below the surface of the mesa. Each was carefully 
wrapped, usually in cloth of native weave, and carefully bound. In size these 
bundles varied considerably, which indicated that there was a variation in age 
from earliest infancy up to at least several years. They lay in the crevice without 
any apparent orientation, just as if dropped from above without any attempt at 
definite placement. 

There were not at that time visible any prayer sticks, food, or other offerings. 
That several of these bundles were the result of the recent epidemic was evident 
from the freshness of the wrappings on the uppermost, but that this crevice had 
long been used as a depository was also evident from the weathered appearance of 
some of those farther down. It would seem that, had offerings been placed here with 
the more recent bundles, some vestiges of these would have remained. 
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Obviously there had been no attempt to fill in this crevice with earth or to 
erect any sort of a marker or ladder for the spirits of the departed. 

The crevice ran out to the precipitous edge of the mesa which dropped. verti- 
cally for a great distance. It would have been physically impossible to have gained 
access to the level where these bundles were located without a ladder. Further- 
more, the success of my work among the Hopi depended upon my keeping on 
friendly relations, and it would have been the height of folly for me to have at- 
tempted to descend into this crevice, even if access had been easy. 

Any activity on my part in the vicinity of this crevice would have been quickly 
noted by some sharp-eyed villager. I therefore tarried above the crevice only long 
enough to make the above observations, and I prudently made no inquiries con- 
cerning the place upon my return to the village. Had I done so the news would 
have quickly spread throughout the villages of all three mesas that I was aware 
of this burial spot. Besides that, I could not have found a soul who would have 
given me any information concerning it. 

This observation, which was of necessity more or less fleeting, would seem to 
indicate that at that particular time at least, younger children as well as tiny 
infants were accorded this crevice burial, that no attempt was made to fill the 
crevice with earth, and that the same crevice was used over a considerable period; 
that apparently no spirit ladder was used, and that apparently offerings were not 
placed with these child burials. 

S. A. BARRETT 
MILWAUKEE Pusiic MusEuM 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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